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PART I. 

# 

THE KOROPOK-GURU 

OR 

PIT-DWELLERS OF NORTH JAPAN. 

In the " Memoirs of the Literature College, Im|:)erial University of Japan, 
No. T," which treats of the ** language, mythology, and geographical nomen- 
clature of Japan viewed in the light of Aino studies,"^^ including 'also ** An 
Ainu Grammar " by myself, Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain wrote on 
page 57, at the close of his list of place-names, as follows : — 

" The above catalogue may teach several things. First we learn from 
it the method followed by the Ainos in their geographical nomenclature, 
which is simple enough. They describe the river, village, or cape, as the 

case may be, by some striking feature Secondly, there is a 

large number of names not to be explained in the present state of our 
knowledge. Some of them have perhaps been corrupted beyond recognition. 
Some are possibly pure but antiquated Aino, no longer understood in the 
absence of any literary tradition. Wliy should not some have descended from 
the abori^nes 7vho preceded the Ainos, the latter adopting them as the Japanese 
have adopted Aino names ? "f 

Early in March this year (1904) I had the pleasure of escorting Professor 
Frederick Starr, of the Chicago University, to some of the Ainu villages, and 
while on the journey I found him to be i^articularly interested in ])Iace names 
and was on more than one occasion much struck by tlie many questions he 
put with regard to them, but when he began to speak of the supposed con- 
nection of some of them with the race of men spoken of in tlie sentence I 
have italicised above as the " aborigines who preceded the Ainos," I at once 
saw the drift of his questions. It was after one of our conversations on tliese 
matters that he pointed out to me Prof. Chamberlain's words -.—words which 
I had not previously taken into any serious account. The result is the pre- 
sent brochure. 

Now, I must remark at the outset that I am one of those who has quite 

* Prof. Chamberlain always wrote Aino and Ainos, but the real native name 
is Ainu for both the sinj^ular and plural numbers, 
t The italics are mine. 
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abandon?3*lStc idea of a race of mea in Vezo anterior to the Ainu. I 
frankly admit tfut I formerly acquiesced in the ordinary belief in the existence 
of such a people in the ages gone by. The assertions of those who were here 
"tiany years before me; the assurances given me by the Japanese ; the so- 
trailed tradition of the Ainu respecting them, and the remains of j)its in which 
they are said to have lived, together with the exhibition of certain remnants 
of old pottery and such like things were too emphatic and certain to be laid 
qnietiy aside by a new comer ; and then lastly there were certain difficult 
"olace names whose meaning could not at that time be ascertained. In fact, 
Bke ilie famotis missing link your aborigine could almost be seen and touched. 
Jut none of these foundations of orthodox belief will bear the light, and T 
ave therefore, as in duly bound, abandoned them. 

But to exntnine the matter briefly yet as thoroughly as space will allow. 
Lnd/Vjf/as regards the pits. They are here in Vexo in great numl>ers, so 
hat one is constantly coming across them. The Ainu call them Koropiyk-un- 
Mm koro chisel koi^ />. *^ sites belonging to ^leople who dwelt below 
tound," and this equals " Pit-dwellers/' Another name they call them by 
7\n chisfi koUha utara hot chisei kot, ;>,, *' house sites of people who had 
arlh houses'* Thus then we have the ** Pit-dwellers*' for certain. But 
ifhq were they who dwelt in the pits? To cou^e down to living present day 
samples of ihem we have them on the island of Shikotan. These people 
have two kinds of houses, one built on the Japanese model and the other on 
"be pit model. The pits are only for wmter use while the Jaj^nese houses 
Ire used during the summer. Tliese Ainu were brought down from an island 
fn the Kurile groupe called Shimushir in the year 1885 by the Japanese 
lovernment, and they declare that their forefathers came from Snghalien. 
^\\^y were Greek Church Christians. There are also Ainu to-day inhabiting 
Saghalien who live in the same kind of pits during the cold weather. Hence 
^e find that the Ainu are, s<;me of them at least, actual " Pit-dwelleis *' lo- 
fty. I myself am a ** Wood-house dweller," for my house is made of wood ; 
ay brother in Africa is a ** Stone house dweller ; " his house being built of 
J;at material ; another brother used to be a real ** Cave dweller " for he. 
eing a Royal Engineer, lived for some time in the Rock of Gibr:»ltar; our 
f other must be a sort of mongrel for she is living in a house made of brick, 
vood, and plaster after the Queen Elizabeth style : but for all that we are 
Snglish to I lie backbone every one of us ! 

Referring again to the Ainu of tlie Kurile groupe, I was very mtich 
htruck a short time since by reading what Mr. Romyn Hitchcock has said 
his Taper entitled ** The AinosofYczo, Japan,** which will be found irfc 
the Report of the National Museum for 1890^ — Smill^onian Institution, pages 
429-502, On page 432 will be found this most astonishing remark : *' The 
so called Kurile Ainos are wrongly named. This name is given t«i the pit- 
dwellers of Shikotan, who are quite distinct from the Ainos.*' Well, I have 
ayself spoken wiih Shikotan Ainu but the bnguage was Ainu and Japanese 
knd nothing else, unle?is it were perhaps a word or two of Russian thrown in, 
loreover, I have this day (March -jSth, 1904) been into the Govcrnmerit 
ifEces at Sap[)orQ and reinvestigated the whole matter. The results are: isi 
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a reaffirmation of the fact that the Kurile islands were ceeded to Japan by 
Russia in exchange for Saghah'en in the 8th year of Meiji ; 2nd that in the 
17th and i8lh years of Meiji the pit-dwellers of Shikotan were brought by 
the Japanese Authorities from the island ol Shimushir in tlie Kurile groupe 
and settled there ; jrd\\\aX these pit- dwellers were Ainu and spoke the Ainu 
language; and 4thly that those who are left of them still have dwelling-pits 
-for winter use. Mr. Hitchcock's remark must therefore be dismissed as 
misleading and inexact. 

Secondly ^ there is the question of the ancient Japanese name Tsuchi gumOy 
" Earth-spiders," and Ko-biio^ " Little people," applied to these pit-dwellers. 
And besides, the Ainu themselves sometimes talk about the " liltle men." 
But nothing of value can be made out of the appellation " Earth-spiders," 
for it implies no more than what is meant by " pit-dwellers." Ko-bito really 
means " little people," " dwarfs ; " but the Ainu, when speaking of these so- 
called " dwarfs " use the word Ko-bito^ which is pure Japariese. I have never 
heard a real native Ainu name applied to them. In fact, I am of opinion 
that they have none. Were it not for the Japanese words Tsuchi-gtimo and 
Ko'bilo I have no grounds for supposing that the Ainu would speak of a race 
of dwarfs at all. But foregone conclusions are always hard to kill, so that it 
will be asked again, " but were there not the Koropok-guru here and does 
not that mean " the people of the Petasites* plants ? " Well ; no it does 
not, Koropok cannot mean Petasites : it can only be translated by " under," 
" beneath," " below." The full name is Koropok-un-gurUy *' persons dwelling 
below," the i/n being a locative particle. And this it will be seen does not 
carry the idea of *• Dwarfs" in it at all. But allowing for the sake of 
argument that Koropok'f!;urH did mean " people under the Petasites " even 
that would not dwarf them in the least. I myself stand nearly 5ft. 8 and 
have scores of times not only walked but also ridden on pony back among 
the leaf-stalks of the Petasites without touching the blades. I wonder how 
big the ancient Japanese and Ainu must have been ! For if because the 
ancient pit-dwellers could move among the stalks of the Petasites without 
touching their over-shadowing tops they were called " Dwarfs," those who 
for this reason first applied this name to them must have been very Goliaths 
in stature ! 

Nor can anything be said for the third argument, viz., that resting on 
old kitchen middens and flint implements. For {a) when one meets with 
children — Ainu children — playing at making pottery out of soft clay and 
ornamenting their handiwork with patterns found on the samples dug up from 
the earth instead of with ordinary Japanese figures, (which ornamentation 
was done by means of grass and sticks) ; and {b) when one is emphatically 
told by the Ainu that their ancestors used to make pottery and use flint im- 
plements; and when (c) we moreover hear in old Ainu songs and traditions 

* i have hitiierto called this plant " Burdock." This is wrong. Prof. 
Miyabc has kindly shown me it should be Petasites japonicits, Miq. Hence I 
take this opportunity of correcting my error. I also tender my best thanks to 
Prof. Miyabe for kindly reading the proofs and correcting all the botanical names 
which appear to this brochure. 
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of Ainu stone armour atid stone-headed spears nnd arrows, all failh in \hest 
things as proofs of a race here anterior to the Ainu finds no place in ihe mind. 

Again, it was shown above that the Shikolan pit-dwellers are Ainu. 
There can be no doubt on this matter. Now, I have in my hands an Oft- 
daily primed Report on Northern Chishima, />. on the Kuriles. In this xc^jotl 
there are a number of photos of the people, their pits with the roofs on afld 
the entrances plainly visible, and of their implements :— of implements still 
used by them when llieir photographs were taken, A list of the implements 
is also given and the division is as follows, (i) S/after impkmcnis / — Axes, 
boes, knives, and stone staves. For some reason the arrow-heads seem to be 
left out although a photo of an example is given. (2) Bone insiruNtrntt 
(whale bone) ; — Spears, hooks, needles, combs, mortars. (3) Eartlumvarf 
— Saucepans, basins^ cups. The photos wt-re taken in the j^rd year of MeijI 
(1900), and the report was made up the following year/*^ 

A question has often presented itself to my mind with regard to ih<S 
kitchen middens a.s proof of antirpiity. It is this. These pots, jars and cu|i 
are made of sun-dried clay, not burnt. I cannot think that sun-dried vessel 
could last under ground in a damp climate such as this for many hundreds 
years. Surely the frost and dampness would tend towards their rapid resold 
tion into the soil, 

Btit then Fourthiy there are the place-names. Yet even these must \a 
given up, In llie Memoirs mentioned above Prof, Chamberlain catalogui 
210 real native names out of which the meanings for 99 only could then b< 
supplied. Well then might the Professor ask — ** Why should not some hav 
descended from ibe aborigines who preceded t)ie i\inos, the latter adoptin] 
them as ihe Japanese ]»3ve adopted Aino names? " But this was in the }^a 
1S87 when our knowledge of the Ainu tongue vvas only just Ijeginning, Ai 
that time I could have asked the very same question ; indeed, if I remembet 
rightly, Professor Chamberlain and I did talk the matter over together a 
Hurobetsu just before the memoirs were i)ubltshed. Since then some prog 
has been made iu these studies, and I can no longer ask such a ciuestion. 
have studied Mr. Chamberlain's list very carefully on the spot with the AinUj 
the result being that the real root meanings of the whole 210 with sonoe 9* 
others have been given below. 

But lastly one would imagine that if a race distinct from the Ainu ono 
dwelt here some human remains would be frjrthcoming. I have madecarefii 
inquiries on this point and find that no signs of any have yet been discovered 
Old pits and graves have been dug into but the results have always been ih* 
same : that is to siv, the skulls and bones exhumed have invariably prove< 
to be Ainu. The skeletons of no dwarts have yet been found. 

In making my list I have partially followed Professor Chamberlain*! 
excellent i>lan. Tiiat is to say, 1 have lust written the present Japanese pro' 



^ Since this paragraph vvas written a very interesting work by Mr. R. Tori 
(in Japanese) on the Chishima Ainu has been placed in my hands. This bool 
was published in July, 1903. and fully bears out whiU I have written. Both it an< 
the Official Repoit above referred to independently and fully overthrow Mr. Romy 
Hitchcock*s bold assertion. 
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Mitrr Aintr Form, Derivation ;ind Meaning" 

witirh r?irric?< a child on its liack/* This is the name givt 

'He standing upon the sea coa^t having a smaller ori? 
I .11 it after the manner of women carrying their chil- 

ilrrn when iravelling. It quite descril>es tlie apf>eorancc of 
the stone wlien seen from a distan 

IkliMlMi ,.. Pe|jelkotan •*The wet or marshy place.** 

IWuW iMtki,... l''"^^'-m)l......**Theupi>ercape/* /Vw-^v means ''^ upj: 

(1 listinction of the ** lower " part of a river or mountaio 

in ,M M 1 ,r,a of the sea coast. AW means "jaw," and is appli| 
1(1 *• blunt apes,'' The correlative term for lower is J^at^ 

il*3li|irtHu iiif Pet-chak-kotan *» The dr>' place/' or ** the phW 

withoirt a river/* Ptf besides meaning '* river '- also meam 
" wet." The roots are /V, '' water " (almost always undrink- 
nblr), and << *' to be." C/iai- means ** without '* and htfttJt 
*♦ pUc€ *' or •• village," But this may also mean *' the place 

where the river pops out,** 

IKIml..Mii*i. •#.*.. ..Pif^a-r This name may mean either "tlie 

plaec of the s%vamp " or ** the place of the bivalve Anodonta 

llitmti«M , •!•»<•#-. ..Pi|>a-«i'*JiJ-» ** The place of the bivalve Anodoma 

A/M t* tlic Anodonta, t/s/ti is the ** place where anything is 
The/jr/ in the previous word most likely means ** swamji 

H,fH Ml P'P-" or Pepe If //>/; * Swamp place/* but if /f/^ 

**damp** or ** watery/' 

lUfMati I Pfratoni kotan "The village by the path of the clifif 

lake/* 'l*he village is said to have been so called because of a 

large lake which once existed near the place. The remnant of 

fhi! lake, which I myself saw some 26 years ago. has now beej»_ 

completely Wiished away by the flc 

IKHI,,,,,, ...PJronat '••••• "Cliff valley." In full this nam 

would be Pira-o-n 

ItlfirfiHic Piro-ptint-kotan "The place of raised cliffti/* Puk 

means " lifted up.^ 
rtlfafmnal ,,,*-**»•-. P'l'O-chi-nai..." The valley of cliffs/' the particle r/« being/ 
plural cndmg to the t\o\\'X\ pira, Ota, r/// or / are all plural ending 

Uytl iMMiM ,...Piyepet ...."The river fat/* Piye is 1I1 

word Kncd for the fat of birds and animals, and in this instan 
the name has reference to the colour and density of the %vat 

in the river so called. 

Clllftimml Chi-etU'Oma-i " The place containing the sharp capeJ 

Chitiu, "a sharp cape/* oma, "cootaining/* /, "place. 

A bhmt cape would be chim 

rhikrtblfti ,.,.. aiikap-pira '* Bird cape " 

Clilkiirirtl ,...,..Chik'an-nai ...''Dripping valley/' Chk-iin i<? il 

intransitive form of Chik^ •* to drip/' 
CfiikiiptltoriitiihL-,*ai»kflp-toma*ushi../*The place of the yellow star o 

Bethlehem/' (Gagea luUa Poem, c£ S^hl 
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Jap*se Pronunciation. Ainu Form. Derivation and Menninor. 

Ochikapaki 0-chikap-ak-i " The place of shooting birds." 

Ofuizaki Uhui-not "The burning cape." 

Okamoi-zaki O-kamui-not " The great protruding cape." There 

are no expletive words or particles in Ainu ; the o used as 
a prefix here means " projecting." For kamui as meaning 
" great " see Kamiiso and Kamui ^uakka^ 
Okompushbe Ok-un-push-pesh-i.." The descent of the badly ex- 
ploded " or " errupted place." Said to have reference to an 
ancient erruption of a volcano in the district. But by some 
it is Ok-un-pesh-de, and this means " The over-lianging neck " 
referring to the neck of land at the place so called ; and this 
I believe to be the true derivation of the name. 

Okotsunai O-u-kot-nai "The valleys where the entrances adjoin," 

/>. the place where two valleys part off into different directions. 

Okushiri Ok-shiri ''Neck island." Shirt is sometimes 

" land," and sometimes " island." 

Ombetsu 0-mu-pet "The river with a stopped up mouth." 

Omoribama Omori-kotan " The jetting cape " or " hill." (See 

Mori), Bama is the Japanese for hama, " sea coast," or 

" sandy beach." 

Onishika 0-nish-ika-kotan ..." The village over the clouds." This 

means that the village so named is situated very high up in 

the mountains. 

Orito 0-rit-o-kotan " The place having protruding veins." 

Osarubetsu O-sara-pet "The river with the open mouth." 

(See A sari), 

Osatsube O-sat-nai "The valley" or " stream with a dry 

mouth." 

Oshamambe Oshamambe-kotan.." The village of the sole." The 

name is said to be taken from the conformation of the land on 

one of the hills behind the village. But Oshamambe may 

grammatically mean " place where soles abound." 

Oshima Oshma-ushi "The sunken place." 

Oshoro Ush-oro-kotan "The village at the head of the bay." 

Oshunkushi Osh-nn-kush-i " The back crossing place." But this 

name may possibly be Oshungit-ushi and that means " The 

place of fir trees." 

Ota Ota-shiri-etu "Sand cape land." 

Otaru Ota-ru " The sand road." 

Otobe Ota-o-pe " Water containing sand." 

Otobe Ochi-o-pe " The stream with several mouths." 

Otoshipe Ota-ush-pe "Sandy water." 

Otsu gawa Ohot-pet " Deep river." 

Otsunai Ohot-nai "The deep valley " or "stream." 

Parato Para-to "Broad lake." 

Pekereat Pekere-at-pet " The shining river." 



n^r. 
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Jap'se FionunciaLJon, Ainu Form, Derivation and Meaning, 

Penakori,.,,„„.„,Fe»iak-o-ri~kotan .,,** The higb upper village/* 

Pitarapa , . . , Pitara'pa-kotaii '* The village over the stony place." 

Piraka,, ...Piraka-kotan /* The village at the top of the cliff/' 

Pokkirito Pok-e-rit-o-i , • . " The place having veim> comi ng froni 

beneath it.'* 
Porome£aki.-.>*....pDro-ftie-an-not ../* The very cold cape." 

Poromoi , .Poromui .„.,,...,./* The great winnuw/' This place is 

so name<i because the distant mountariis suggest a winnow 

by their conformation, 

Porosara ....Poro-sara-i ,,..,,.-." The great sedge plain," or ''the 

great open place." 
Poronobori.,..,,,,,Poro-nupuri ,,,...,./" The big mounisin/' 

Raiba ,„,Ra4-pa,,,,. ,,'*The head of the law place." 

Ranipoki. »,,,Ram-pok-i ..,.-.„/* Under the low place, "' This is the 

name given to a place low down under some cliffs not Ut 

from Horobetsu. 

Rcbunge .....Rep-un-gep .*.....» J* The sea scoop." This place is so 

called because the mountains along the coast liere are formed 
somewhat like a " scoop " or *' ladle." 

Rebimshiri ..,, Rep unshiri... " The island," Tl)e word rtp is *' sea/* 

ufi is a locative particle^ and s/iiri is *' land." 

Rishlri,,. ...Ri'Shiri ..."Tliehigh land." 

Rokke...., Rutkei „.,,..» ,.,'^ The place of the land slip," 

Rurirati ,.... ,Rui-ran-i .„/*T)ie steep descent." 

Kuimnopi>e. Ruruoma-pe .,.,./* Brackish water." But this name 

may really be /{tirii'mip-pf '' Water of the salt plain/* 

Rusl )a * , . . Ru-sa n-i . ,,,».* ** The ]>lace vvhere the path descends/' 

Samani „.,.,San-mau-ui " I'he place of rotten wood" or 

*' the wood washed up u|:ion the sea coast by the waves/* 

Sannai .,.,, .San-nai ...„/* The descending stream/' or **valley/' 

Sapporo - Sat-poro-pet. ...-.../* The river which gets very dry." So 

called becausie this river is very broad at places and during the 
summer months the bed has consequently many dry places in it, 

Sarapa Sarii'}»a-koMn *' The village at the head of the sedge" 

or '* open plain." 

Siu a Sara mosh i ri ,.....„, " (See SaniS) 

Saru,, .,,.,. Sara-moshiri... '*The country open to the .skies." 

(See Asari.') 

Sariiluito ......Sara-ijet-|)Utu " The mouth of the river Sara." 

SLiniru Sar'ornnkolau.... ..Either " the place of cranes" 

or ** the place of sedge/' 

Sa-.humbetsu Sasli-lium-pet *' Surge sounding river." So named 

on account of tb.e noise of the billows of the sea along the 

coast near here. 

Satsuma Sat-nia *' A dry lagoon," or '^ pond " or 

" peninsula/* 
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Jap*sc Pronunciation. Ainu Form. Derivation and Meaning. 

Sawaki Sara-ki-kotan "The place of rushes," {Phragviites 

communis Tn'n.) 

Sawara yama Sarat-nupuri "The mountain of sedge grass." 

Ai is the plural of an " to be." 

Shakotan Sak-ibe-kotan "The place of the summer trout." 

Shakubetsu Sak-ibe-un-pet "' The river frequented by the summer 

trout." 

Shari Sar-i "The open place." 

Shiribeshi )<;.,. ("The main river" in contradistinc- 

Shibetsu j ^"'"I^^ \ tion to an affluent. 

Shibuchari Shipi-chara-pet "The river with the stony mouth." 

S/u'/>i are small round j^ebbles. 

Shikabe Shikambe-kotan ..." The place of the albatros." Many 

of these birds may sometimes be seen along the coast called 

by this name. 

Shikerebe Shikerebe-kotan ..." The place of the Phelhdendron 

amurense Rupr'' 

Shikerebe Shikerebe "Shale" or "broken rocks." 

Shikotan Shi-kotan " The great," or " best village" or "place.'^ 

Shikunoppe Shik-o-nup-pe..." Water rising from the reed plain." 

Shikiu Shiki-u " The place of rushes." 

Shima Shumakotan ** The place of stones." 

Shimamaki Shimak-mak-i "The hindermost place." 

Shimamaki Shuma'map "The place containing stones." In 

full this is Shu ma omap. 

Shimushu ^ 

Shimushir -Shimoshiri " The great country." 

Shumushu ) 

Shinekozaki Siii-meko-not "The great cat cape." Mek is 

the native word for " cat," mek being an onomatopoeia for 

the cats' mew. 

Shinshirn Shin-shiru-kotan ..." The place with the earth rubbed off" 

or " earth abraded place." Shin is the same as shiri, " land." 

Shintoko Shin'toko "The ends or shoulders of the 

mountains." In full this name is Shiri^ " mountains as 
opposed to plains ; " eiok, " the ends ; " o, "jutting." Shin- 
toko is a place situated above the plains just before entering 

the pass over the Takapchi range. 

Shiokubi Shi-ok-upipi-kotan.." The place of the great sorrow" 

(perhaps referring to a defeat in battle). 

Shiraito Shiri-etu Cape land." 

Shirakami Shirara-kamu-i "The place covered by the tide." 

It is very interesting to remark that the Ainu term for " God " 
is Kamniy and means " He who " or " that which covers." The 
particle / is either masculine or feminine or neuter as best suits 
the context in which it occurs. The root of Kamui is ka " top." 
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Jap*s! Pfonuiicintion. Ainu Form, Dcrivfition arwi Mcanii»i;, 

Shimnuka .,.. Shtraraka "Over tlie lirle." By some tl its is] 

Shiram-ika, ** 'l*l>e over-flowing tide/' 

Shirao Shirara ** The tide." 

Shiiaoi,., ., ».Siyira-0'i ...."The place where tiie tidecoroesl 

out (over the land)," I'his well defines the lucalicy (or llurfe ] 
are extraordinary high tides here on occasioit J 

Shireioko Shi retok -o-kotan ,..** The beautiful place, or ** the i))acej 

of the jetting land." 

Shiribeshi [ Shiri-net ^ " **'^^ ^^^^^ river," oxShin^fi^i, ** the | 

Shiribetf^Q j ' *" * ( great high river " (proUibly ui>-land). 

Shiriuchi.. Shiru-ol-kotan ''The abraded places," O/ defines I 

the nown to be of tlie plural number. 

Shitsukari Shittok-kari *' % the elbow." 

LShiiunai Shui-nai ..../* Mountain foof streann." 

'Shonai..,..., .....,., So-nai .,,..,.... ** Cascade stream," 

Shiunkotsu Shum-un-kol-kotan*..,"The village of the scumbclt." So 

called on account uf scum often seen in a bend of the 

river here. 

Sorachi ,.., So-rap-chi-|x^t '' The river of the watcr-raUs." 

From jfl, •Mvaterfall ; " ra/^, ** to descend " (plural of ran); 
chi, a plural particle belonging to the nown so ; />/•/, *' a river/* 

Soya So-ya-kotan ...—,,.•' The land of bare rooks," 

Suttsu .Shuptu ../'The line of ihe mountain foot/' or 

** mountain feet/* 

Takkashima -.....•••Tokkara-so » ** Fish rock/* lokkara is a kind 

of salt water fish. It is called fstika by the Japanese, 

Taramai .,.,.*. Taru-oma-i ,.*.*< The place uf the dug out road/* 

The volcano so called is thought to h:^ve this name given to 
it because there are some very deep path-like gullies in its 

sides caused by eruptions. 

Telne yama ..Tei-nai-mupuri ../' Damp valley mountain." 

Teshio Tese-u ** Weaving place" or " basket work place/' 

Teure shima .<Chiure'shuma '* Toe stone." Chiure 

chiiUir mean '* toe " in AinciJ 

To-asa To-asa-kotan ''The village by the spread ou^ 

(Le. broad) lake.*^ 

Tobe ...........„./ro-i>e ** Milk/' or 'Make waten" 

Tobetsu ♦./ro-pet ** Lake ri*'er/' 

TobitsuoDiai To-pit-oma-i *' Pebble lake/* 

Toliira To-pira ,. " The chO" of the lake/* 

Tobutsu To-put ,**The mouth uf the lake/' 

Tod'jhokke „Toto-ot-ke "Thicket [jlace/' From /(7i^ bushea^j 

(f( "to be/' and kc, "place/' 

Topui ,,„To-p«i "Lake hole/' But this may be| 

Top-u-i^ '*The place of bamboos/ 
Togan....»-....4.«. ,,.,.See Tokkari. 
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JapVe Proniinciation. Ainu Form. Derivation and Meaning. 

Toishikari Toi-ishkara-pet "The very winding river." Toi 

means superlatively. (See Ishikari\ The final a in this 
name instead of / need cause no trouble for i is often changed 

into a in Ainu. 

Toiranai Toi-ta-nai " Earth-dug- valley " or "stream." 

Tokachi Tuk-a-chi-moshiri..." Upward extending country." or 

** protruding country." Probably so called on account of the 
numerous mountains in this locality. 7///6 means " to grow " 
and to " extend upwards ; " " to protrude ; " achi is the plural 
oi an " to be " and is the same as at and ot, 

Tokari ^ 'i' H ' * ("Fish bay." Tokkari is the same 

Tokkari f lOKKan-moi | ^^ tokikara and means a kind of 

fisli called isuka by the Japanese. (See Takkashima.) Also 

Tokari by some. 

Tokoro To-koro-kotan "The place of the lake." Or it may 

be " Nipple place." 

Tomakomai...7l7-;//^/^-<7w^-/and To-mak-o-nai The former means "The 

stream coming from behind the lake " and the latter " the 

place behind the lake." 

Tomanai Tomam-a-i " The place of the quagmire." 

Tonai To-im-nai " I^ke valley." 

Toshibetsu Tush-pet "The rope river." 

Tsugaru Tukara-moi "Sea-leopard bay." 

Ucmbetsu Uwen-pet "Wailing river." Said to be so 

named on account of many Ainu having died here through 
small-pox. But the name may also mean "mutually-bad- 
waters."* If so the name is descriptive of the quality of 

tlie water. 

Uraka Uraka-kotan " The rough place." 

Urakawa Urara-pet " Foggy river." 

Uruppu Urup-pet " Red salmon river." 

Uryu Uriu "The high places." The first « ex- 
presses mutuality and the last is a locative particle. 

Usu Ush-oro-kotan... "The village at the head of the bay." 

Usubetsu Ush-un-pet "The river at the head of the bay." 

Usujiri Ush-un chiri " Bay-head-ditch." 

Usu-no-yama Ush-un-nupuri " Bay-head-mountain." 

Utasuisu Ota-shut " The sandy mountain foot." 

Uyenbetsu Uwenpet " The river of bad waters." 

Wakasa-nobori ...Wakkasan-nupuri.." The mountain down which the 

water runs." The mountain district so named may be a 

particularly wet place ; or subject to heavy rains. 

Wakonai Wakka-nai "Water valley." 

Wakanai Wakka o-nai " Water-bearing valley." 

Waonai Wa-o-nai " The valley of the green pigeon." 

Wanishi Wan-ushi " Rim place." 
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Jap'se Pmmmdntiort. Ainu Form, Derivfltitm and Meaning- I 

Wasliibetsu Wai^lvpet *..•..*,*.„** Surf river," So named on account 

of ihe s*irf at llie river's mouth. , Has/i is the same it% 
S0s/tf and occurs in tJre word cki-waskek^imai^ ** Tlie g'*d 

dess of iUe snrC" 

Watara Watara-i & WaLim-kotan.." The place of rocks,*' 

Yakoshi Vak-ushi ** The burst U[> iilace." 

Yamakosln .^Yamkysh-nai /'The valley of rbestiint bursv" 

Yamani kotau,,»,,,Yam ni koian %,,.*/* Chestnut tree village,*' 

Yambetsu „,,.,,, .Yam^|>et ,,...,,.,*,*' Chestnut tree; river** But if this 

is Van-pet \i means '* the descending river," which I think ■ 

is tlie real name, f 

Yageshiri. •.,,,,Ynnge-^hiri ...,,,,./* The lifted up land," Tins island 

is so called because it sometimes has the ap|K?arance of being 

lifted uj> out of the water, 

Yepeolsn .,,,,,,„„„,. ,.,Ye]je-ot « "The village with the dirty or 

fatty wnter." 

Yoichi...,„,. lyochi-kotan,./* Ihedizxy*' or "perplexing place,*" 

Yokotsudake Yuk-ot nupuri.., " The mountain wliere the deer are," ■ 

Ytibari „,Upara nupurj **The spread out mountain " or ** Soot" 

mountain.'* 

Vubutsu ...,.,,...Ipot'jjet „" Face river," I believe the 

real old name was E-pet put, ** pumice stone river mainl*,** 

This description exactly agrees with the river whose hed is 

covered with volcanic ashes But there is anoiher meanrjjg lo 

E^pri (see EMsa) whit^h also quite agrees with this name. 

Yiini ,,,,» Vivun^i *•,.,.*.. "Tiie place where there is hot 

mineral water.*' 

Vurappu ....,*..Yu-rap u *.....„/* The place where iFie hoc 

waters come down/' 
Yukchisei Yuk-chisci .,,.., ....,/• The deer house/* 
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By Dr. E. Baeij:, 
lS76-W02t Professor, Imperial Japanese University of Tokyo. 



As an introduction to the subject of this paper, which concerns the 
I history of primitive Japan as developed from archeological finds, it 
seems proper briefly to review the types of men now living there and 
to sketch their origin. 

At the outset we may safely aflSrm that all the race types of which 
we find remains or traces are represented among the Japanese people 
of to-day. It is a fact that within the last 2,000 years no conquering 
peoples have invaded the borders of Japan. Even earlier than that 
it is probable that only very few large and powerful influxes occurred 
at any time on account of the position of the country in the midst 
of a sea where storms and currents prevail. Since the beginning of 
our records immigration has come solely from the neighboring coun- 
tries, China and Korea, and for more than a thousand years even this 
has been too insignificant to be worthy of consideration. 

In previous addresses before the German Anthropological Congress 
in 1885 and five years ago before this society I have considered the 
eastern Asiatic race peculiarities in detail and have distinguished in 
Japan three essential elements: First, the north or true Mongolian 
type; second, the south Mongolian or Malayan type, and third, the 
Aino type, which is at present becoming less and less frequent. The 
Ainos were the original inhabitants, but for practical reasons I shall 
consider them last. 

It is hardly possible to draw a sharp line between the Malayan and 
Mongolian types, as the transition from one to the other all over east- 
em Asia is so gradual that every attempt to make an exact division 
has failed. For example, we find in Japan, Korea, and China a large 
number of people who might be termed pure Malays, and, on the 

« Translated, by permission, from Zeltschrift f(ir Ethnologle, Berlin, 1907, 
part 3. pages 281-310. Read at the meeting of the Anthropological Society of 
Berlin, May 19, 1906. 
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other hand, in southeast u\^m we may find the most marked slant-eyed 
Mongolian type, of which the present nominai Emperor of Annum 
is a good example. 

For these reasons the term Aufftranian (i, e,, eastern Asiatic) imce 
is prefersible to the expression ** yellow race " used by Curier for Ibe 
combined Mongolian-Malayan races, ajs it inchides people of h durk- 
brown color in the southern part of the Asiatic continent. 

So much can be said, however, that the north or true Mongolian 
division may 1j© distinguislied by their comparatively large size, large 
head, prominent cheek bone^, more or less slanted eyes and mesa- or 
braeh3'cephaHc skull, while in the southern or Malay division, iimaUer 
size, less prominerrt ilieck bones, and leas slanted or more horis^onlal 
ejm prevail* Probably there is an admixture of Hindu or otlier for- 
eign blood in many '' Malays. ^^ 

In Jsipan these types are seldom found pure; nnith oftener they are 
mixed. 

The assertion that the Japanese are essentially identical in race 
vnth the inhabitants nf Kort*a and the larger part of China was 
formerly strongly combated. Inve^itigators were too much influ- 
enced by outward appearanccs» especially by dress and methods of 
wearing the hair* Even such a keen and much traveled observer 
as Lord Curzon, late viceroy of India, allowed himself to be led 
astray. He declared that the Koreans were such a characteristic race 
that it was impossible to confound them with the indigenes of another 
land wherever tliey might be met* To contradict this 1 have the 
testimony of any number of Japanese and Koreans, that they theni- 
selves can not distinguish one from the other if costume and rnetiiod 
of hairdressing are the same; and in comparing Japanese and 
CSiinese, the same holds good. Even conceding that the Cliine.se 
are generally larger and have softer features, the difference is hardly 
greater or e\en as great as between different tyt>es in Germany, or 
between the English and Germans. Therefore I can not understand 
how Donitz '^ can say '* the Japanese are so dilTerent at first sight 
from the Mongolians wlio inhabit the neighboring mainland that it 
is hard to conceive how there could Ix?^ any dired connection lx?tween 
them." Clearly he, too, had b<^en dereived by outward appearance, 
especially l>y the tlitferencc (jf clothing and hairdressing. The sight 
of Koreans in European *lress would soon have changed his opinion. 

The natural pnth for immigi'ation iuto Japan is through Korea, 
as a glance at the map shows. This is confirmed by the most ancient 
traditiims of Japan and the finds of the prc*historic i)eriod. By this 
route the people entered who first brought a sort of civilization into 

« Vorp-'Siclilcbtnclie Ghtber hi Ja]mu, VerliatitlL d, fieri. Aatlirot¥^l. CJe*. 
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the land. They landed on the island of Kiushiu and on the southerly 
part of the west coast of the principal island, founding a kingdom 
in Idzumo, the oldest of which any Japanese sources speak. The 
accounts of this kingdom are mythical, or legendary. Gods, monsters, 
and miracles play a great part in them, but without doubt there is 
some historical truth at the bottom. Another early migration of 
well organized but' less civilized people must have been directed to 
the central part of Jafmn in the region around Kioto and Nara, which 
was afterwards the true center of the Japanese Empire for two 
thousand years. 

Probably later than these immigrants came other tribes, either by 
way of Korea or along the chain of islands made up by Formosa and 
the Liukiu Archipelago, which joins South China and Japan. The 
latter route, to be sure, is longer, but it is made comparatively easy 
by the " Kuroshiwo " or the " black current " which flows in this 
direction, and by the periodic soutiiwest monsoon of the summer 
which drives vessels northward, and the northeast monsoon of the 
winter which enables them to return easily. Whence the wanderers 
came who traveled by this route — if they did come this way — we do 
not know. Whether it was from Formosa, or, what is far more 
likely, from Shantung, or parts of central or southerly China, is an 
unanswered question. We do know, however, that it is in the south- 
west part of Japan, where the Kuroshiwo skirts the land, that the 
so-called Malayan type is most prevalent. 

These immigrations, particularly the last one, in all probability 
occurred in the first thousand years before Christ. That they came 
from the mainland of Asia is further indicated by the otherwise un- 
explained appearance at that time in southwest Japan of an iron-age 
culture too high for Malays of that period. Furthermore, the Japa- 
nese language is related to the Turkish, Hungarian, and Finnish ; that 
is to say, to languages spoken by people who had settled in central 
and eastern Asia. The Turks or, let us say, the peoples of the Turk 
race, in earlier times made themselves felt more in the east than in 
the west. Once they invaded Korea with a great army, an attack 
in which their whole army was annihilated. China also suffered 
much from their inroads. In the eighth and ninth centuries A. D. 
they held control of a mighty kingdom in Turkestan. ^Vhen these 
facts are considered, the great distance between the present-day 
Turkey and Japan makes this relationship of speech less strange. 

Even before immigration began by way of Korea or from the south, 
Japan was inhabited by people belonging to an entirely different race, 
the Ainos, little of whose blood remains in the veins of the Japanese 
at the present day. Once, as the names of mountains, rivers, and 
other localities bear witne&s and archeological finds indicate, they 
inhabited the whole of the Japanese islands. During the period 
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recorded by history they were driven from the northern half of the 
main island toward the north, till they remained as a pure ra*^-* only 
in thi? i!4land of Yezo, Therefore the Aino type is met more and niort 
frequently in the north of the main island as we approach Yexo» 
but even in the center of the inland scattered remnants are still foimd, 
I have been repeatedly surpri^d at the number of individuals of Uie 
pure Aino type that dwell in the barely aceessibte mountains of tbe 
three provinces of Kodznke, Shinano, and Etchigo. Apparently tb 
uncivilized Ainos, pres^sed hard by the advancing Japanese, fled hitto 
from all the t>urrounding territory. In the famous watering place 
Kusatsn, lying in this region, where the same families have perfiifitixl 
for many centuries without new infusion of blood from the outsidt. 
I have seen examples of the moj^t pronounced Aino type. 

According to my hypothesis those of the inhabitants of Kiushi^i 
and the Liukiu Islands who are chanicterized by their thickset build, 
more or less European cast of countenance, and heavy grow^th of hair, 
are also to be classed as the remnants of this or a cognate primitive 
people. These are the groups designated as Kumaso and Haytibito 
in the Japanese legends and the oldest historical records. 

The intruding Mongolian conquerors first took possession of the 
plains and the fertile coast region, forcing the aborigines toward the 
north and toward the wild southeastern region into Kinshiu and the 
Liukiu Islands, or perhaps sparing them only in these regions* For 
only in these last-mentioned districts do we find this type at all fre* 
quent. It is generally admitted to day that the Aino is not Mon 
golian, but is closely related to the Caucasian race. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone who has seen a large number of pure Xinm 
could l>elieve them Mongolians, 

They now number about 17,000 on the island of Yezo- On Sakhalin 
they are still fewer. They will soon disappear as a race, not, however^ 
because they will be stam|>ed out by the encroaching civilisation, but 
because they will l^ gradually absorbed by the Japanese, Intermar- 
riage is now of almost daily t>ccurrence. and the opinion of Mr- B, H. 
Chamberlain that such marriages are l)arren is not borne out by the 
facts, I have myself seen many offsijriiilT fi^om =^"c^^ unions. The 
Japanese type generally prevails amongst these half -breeds. 

P>om what land the Ainos came to Japan we have no idea. We 
are much more at sea than with those people of antiquity about whom 
Schiller could say, " Wurde die Geschichte da von schweigen, Tausend 
Steine wurden redend zeugen, die man a^s dem Schoss der Erde 
griibt; " for the Ainos have neither any art nor a written language. 

The common hypothesis is that they came by way of Sakhalin, 
which at a recent period, geologically speaking, was contmuous with 
the mainland and had probably a much txiiider climate before the 
formation of Bering Straits. But it is not necessary to go as far as 
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Sakhalin to meet the possibility of a dry-shod immigration from the 
mainland. 

From the geological history of the British Isles we know the fact 
that not merely once but twice they were connected with the continent 
and twice separated from it. The sea floor sank and rose and fell 
again from 150 to 200 meters. In the Paleolithic age there was no 
English Channel. 

Now, if the sea floor between Korea and Japan lay only 130 meters 
higher than it does to-day, Japan would cease to be an island. It 
would be an extension of the continent upon which the people of the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages, even unversed in maritime enterprise, 
could wander dry-shod. The whole Liukiu chain, too, would have 
been connected with Japan, and there also we find Aino-like hairy 
men, whose women folk tattoo their hands just as do the Aino women. 

A less widely accepted theory is that the Ainos are related to the 
primitive inhabitants of Australia. This is founded on the actual 
resemblance often noted of the two types. On the other hand, there 
are essential differences. 

Now the question is, were the Ainos really the first settlers in Japan 
or was there another people before them? This latter opinion has 
several supporters, being vigorously upheld by Mr. J. Tsuboi, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of Tokyo. 

In ancient Japanese tales and legends mention is frequently made 
of the so-called Tsuchigumo — ^that is, earthspiders or cave dwellers. 
On the other hand, the Ainos myths tell us of Koropokguru, and also 
of Kobito or dwarfs. The first is an Aino word, the second a Jap- 
anese word adopted by the Ainos. Koropokguru is commonly con- 
strued to mean men who lived beneath a certain sort of burdock with 
enormous leaves {Petasites japonicus)^ and who were therefore very 
small. But, in the first place, these burdocks grew so large in Yezo 
that a big man could stand beneath them, and in the second place, 
according to Batchelor, the highest authority on the Aino language, 
the word Koropokguru means nothing more than earth dweller, and 
consequently applies only to the inhabitants of the dwellings known 
to the Kurile Ainos to this day. It can not therefore be taken as 
evidence of the existence of a dwarfish race before the Aino. 

This is very important, for it concerns the question as to whether 
the shell heaps found in great numbers all over Japan, with their 
rich contents of stone implements, pottery, human figures of clay, 
bones, and the like, are relics of the Ainos or whether they come from 
a still earlier people who might be considered to have been Koro- 
pokguru. 

The afore-mentioned missionary, Mr. Batchelor, who lived for 
thirty years among the Ainos and devoted his life to teaching and 
studying them, rejects the Koropokguru hypothesis as entirely vm- 
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tenabie from hk wide experience. Professor Koganei, of the Uai-| 
vergiity of Tokyo, n^jects it on anatomical grounds. On the 
hand, Professor Tsuboi give« a long list of reasons that make it prob-] 
able to him that the ^one age and shell heap deposits originated 
a people different from the Aino. 

Mo^ of Tsuboi's argimients are hardly convincing, but it is inddedl 
a noticeable fact that the clay statues of that period do not hi^] 
distinctly Aino-like features and generally have no beard. T^uboij 
formerly held that none of them have beards, but recently has aA* 
mitted that there are exceptions. He holds to the idea that a piMipIc I 
resembling the Eskimos were the makers of these relit:s, and goes i 
to mention objectj^ common to tiie stone-age people and the Eski 
such as snow spectacles, clay vessels (the present Ainos in Yem\ 
make no pottery), and various nnimportant details like form of di 
But according tc> their own traditions the Ainos did make pottesj^ 
at an earlier period and we find to-day among the Kuril© Aiiios thij 
same sort of clay w^are as the stone*age people made* Furtheniiorf. 
clothing, the manner of hair dressing and head ornaments may \mvt 
changed lx>th among the Ainos and the Eskimos in the course ot\ 
time. The conception of the rings around the eyes as indicating snow 
spectacles seems to me rather farfetched. Neither do the clay fig* 
ures have such heavy clothing as must be ex[>ected if the stone-age 
people of Japan had lived in a climate like that of the present Kski- 
mos. However, I hold to the idea that the* Ainos were the makers of 
these stone-age remains with less certainty than do Koganei and 
Batchelor, on account of the type of face on the clay figures and the 
frequent lack of the full beard. Jfevertlieless these authors have by 
far the greater probability on their side. 

Even if Tsuboi were correct in saying that the stone-age men were 
a people with little beard and far removed from the Ainos— in fact, if 
they were truly Eskimos — this would not exclude them from relation- 
ship with the present Japanese, for, in spite of their dolichocephalic 
skulls, the Eskimos stand very close to the north Mongolians. 

So much for the race elements entering into the question. 

As in most other countries, there are in Japan cave dwellings, 
sometimes single, sometimes in groups, but the areheological finds in 
these, as a rule, amount to nothing. The caves are almost all arti- 
ficial and consist sometimes of a single low room of irregidar shape 
entered through a hole, and sometimes of several communicating 
chambers at ditTerent levels. A cave of 15 square meters floor surface 
is about the limit in size. The people often call them '" devils' caves." 
I have myself seen some such caves near Tokyo and have found noth- 
ing in them. At one place in the province of Kodzuke north of Tokyo 
there is a large hill honeycombed with these caves, which Professor 
Tsuboi has described in detail, but here also, all evidence is lacking as 
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to the period and peculiarities of the inhabitants. Perhaps they 
* belonged to the cave dwellers or ^' earth spiders '^ mentioned in con- 
? nection with the victorious marches of the first (legendary) emperor 
ii of Japan, Djimutenno. 

In later times the caves often served as places of refuge for robbers 
I and fugitives, and it is not at all improbable that during the endless 
i civil wars that raged in Japan in the middle ages many such caves 
I were made as hiding places by vanquished refugees. They are dug 
in a very soft sandstone easily scratched with the finger nail, and 
I from their position in the wooded foothills of the mountains their 
origin might at least partly be attributed to such a contingency. 

The theory has also been put forward that the caves were cata- 
combs. But even the discovery of skeletons in such caves would not 
prove that they were the most primitive form of graves, for we know 
from the history of the Egyptians that they resorted to cave burials 
only after having erected the most artistic tombs in the open air for 
thousands of years. In fact, in Japan the rock graves, which occur 
in the southwestern and middle part of Japan surely belong to a 
higher period of culture, the iron age. Besides, even in our own time 
many inhabitants of Tonkin built themselves cave dwellings which 
could easily be confused with catacombs, although only a generation 
before they had lived in houses like their neighbors. These modern 
cave builders were Tonkinese and Chinese irregular troops, called 
pirates by the French. They dug caves in almost inaccessible cliffs 
to escape their European enemies. Perhaps in the next decade some 
learned investigator finding these caves will advance very profound 
theories about the aborigines of Tonkin. Let us therefore be cautious. 
Everywhere in Japan there are shell heaps and other relics of the 
stone age which give a rich return, and which, as already mentioned, 
have led to a spirited discussion as to the race of their originators. 
The first shell heap was found and thoroughly investigated by the 
zoologist, Professor Morse, in the environs of Tokyo in 1879. The 
finds were described by him as numerous stone and bone implements, 
animal and human bones, mollusk shells, and pottery. Most of them 
are at present in the Imperial Museum at Tokyo. To-day the number 
of shell heaps and other stoi^e-age sites known in Japan amounts to 
four thousand. 

Even in the very outskirts of Tokyo some have been found, and 
near the city of Yokohama, close by the race course, I have myself 
collected a great number of primitive stone implements and pottery. 
Most of the implements consisted of roughly worked slate. There are 
among them, however, some well -finished stone celts, so that from 
the form alone we could draw no division line between paleolithic 
and neolithic. But, judging from the pottery, this whole culture is 
neolithic. Less frequently one finds well-fashioned arrow points. 
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lance points, knives, and other implements of flint or of obsidian. 
The quantity of stone implements varies greatly. In some shell heaps 
they are exceedingly numerous, in others one wonders at their scarcity. 
Most of the rouj^h tools and weapons are made from the vol* 
canic rock of the neighboring region; others are fashioned from 
serpentine, granite, gneiss, or other stone. Nephrite is very rarely 
used. Generally si>eaking the discoveries of stone weapons of fine 
workmanship become more frequent as we go north, because the 
stone age prevailed there long after the more civilized southwest 
Imd passed into the iron age. Evidently, however, stone clubs were 
used in that more civilized region too, for to the first Japanese em- 
peror — suppased to have lived about the seventh century B. C. — is 
attributed in the oldest legends a song in which he says that he had 
struck down his enemies with his knobbed stone sword. There are 




FtQ, 1. — stone we»|HiDii« Above a fraj^ent of n fitone club (or a commando fitaff?), 
which mli^hV bo rc8tore<| like the specimen bv-nrntU it. n<*low m bettutifully polished 
pirrccd double n\f\ 

many specimens of stone clui)s, up to 80 cm. and over in lengtlt. 
Some of them are of a distinctly phallic shape. 

As has fdreiidy been stated, the roughly shaped tools form the great 
majority of the finds. The lieautifuUy polished stone axes occasion- 
ally found (»ften taper so little toward the handle that they appear 
almost rectanguhir and not trapezoidal in Hhape. They also occur 
with one beveled edge like the knife of a plane. Sometimes double 
axes are found with bored or unbored shaft. (Fig. 1,) Grindstones 
and the familiar stones with many small pit-like hollows are not com- 
mon. Net sinkers and whirls are numerous, as is natural from the 
location of the shell heaps near the sea. The best examples of the 
pottery of the stone age are also found in northern Japan. It is here, 
too, where we find nic^t fi*equently the highly characteristic statuettes 
of chiy. Some of these are of a soft-baked gray clay mixed with ani- 
mal hair; others are of a better red or black clay. The softness of 
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the gray figures is responsible for the fact that in spite of all care they 
do not keep in the same good condition in which they are found. 
Two of these gray figures, shown on pi. i, have a full beard. They 
are the only ones of this sort known ; usually the beard is absent or 
is only indicated by strokes of the modeling tool. 

The eyes of the figures are often surrounded by a raised line which 
is construed to represent snow spectacles by some Japanese archeolo- 
gists. A further thing to be noticed about the eyes is that they do not 
slant upward like those of Mongolians, but the lids are horizontal and 
the eyes are deep set like those of Europeans. Many of the figures 
are distinctly painted or tattooed on the face. 

The gray figures are evidently the most ancient. The better burnt 
red and black figures are more recent, and some have the type of the 
Japanese terra-cotta figures of the iron age to be mentioned later, 
and have slit eyes and the aquiline nose of refined Mongolian type. 
Their entire workmanship and the care often expended on the cloth- 
ing indicates a late period, perhaps the first centuries A. D. A few 
rather good mask-like representations of human faces have also been 
found. 

The numerous handmade clay vessels and pots from the stone age 
show great variety in form and motive of decoration. They are 
made generally of a reddish clay and are often very badly fired. As 
they are usually thin, they break and fall to pieces easily, so that well- 
preserved pots of large size are rare. 

Fig. 2 shows a collection of fragments with different patterns. 

The most beautiful and best preserved Vessels are found in the 
northern part, where for the longest period the stone age prevailed. 
They are sometimes red, sometimes brown, sometimes black, and oc- 
casionally gray. Some resemble glazed ware. Most of them are 
about the size and shape of a modem teapot and have often peculiar 
forms of spout and lid. (See fig. 3.) 

The peculiar rectangular oblong or trapezoidal earthenware tablets 
should also be mentioned. These are sometimes as large as the hand, 
and are often decorated with human faces or eyes, or with other more 
or less fantastic designs. They are supposed to be toys or dolls, on 
what grounds I am not able to determine. More probably they were 
charms or idols. 

Animal figures are few and small. Bear and bird heads are found, 
and occasionally fish heads. 

Personal ornaments appear in the shape of stone and clay rings, 
hollow clay tubes, beads of bone and clay, and also the numerous 
comma-shaped objects 2 to 6 cm. in length, or even longer, which 
are called magatama (crooked jewels), and which were the most 
desired and prized personal adornments in Japan well into the his- 
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Fio. 2. — Neolithic JapaDcse pottery mostly from the environs of Yokohama, No. 17 htk 
A BcHp» lUtt' decoration. Noa, 8. 16, and 18 have patterns like the Yayol wan; whld 
la Attributed to a later period. One-tlilrd natural aiie. BaeU collectloo. 
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I show (fig. 4) for comparison a picture of the canine tooth of a 
wolf (now in the British Museum) from the French paleolithic 
caves of Laugerie Basse and an animal tooth from a shell heap ia 
Japan. The figures called c and d are miigatama of serjientine of 
rock crystal from Japanese gi'aves of the iron age. The last form i. 
the most frequent, and it is this form which is commonlj meant whea 
magatama are mentioned. 

Donitjs thinks that the shape of the magatauui iiHlicat^s a *^ sym- 
bol of lascivious meaning." Others see in it a picture of the wing 
of a certain butterfly- Sometimes they look like a little fish. My 
opinion is that originally they were used as charms, either to protei't 
the wearer from the animals from which they came or, in the case 
of the fish-shaped oneS;» to attract the fish. 

Some special power must have been attributed to them, for their 
value as ornaments alone does not explain why they were used in 







Pro. 4. — So-enlled Mugiitnmft. onturft! slz«. a w ftn tnlmaUs tooth from Lnugerle 
f In Priinco ((mk'olilUic) : b Is from a .lapuocse sbell heitp ; c and d are from the j 
Of the JaiMinose Iron ikge (Dolmen period). 

mythical or half mythical times as Jewels of the gods, of the Empi 
and of other persons of the highest rank, A magatama is even to 
one of the three emblems of sovereignty in Japan, Their religioui 
significance can be seen also from their use in the Shinto ritual and 
from the further fact that two or three such comma-like figures form- 
ing a circle appear frequently on religious and ritualistic objects al 
over e4i stern Asia, The circle, made up of two *' commas," one red and 
the other green, is the national emblem of Korea. This form repre- 
sents the masculine and feminine principles — Yang and Yin of tb< 
Chinese — and also heaven and earth. The triply divided circle rep- 
resents heaven, earth, and man (the product of the two). The Swaai 
tika, in my opinion, belongs to the same group of ideas. 

Horn and bone are found as implements, such as needles, awb 
arrow points, harpoons, pipes, and also, but much less frequently, 
fashioned into ornaments, The bones occurring most commonly an 
from deer and wild boars, and occasionally from dogs, wolves, aju 
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monkeys. Among the monkeys Professor Morse has recognized a 
Kynopithecus besides the Macacus found in Japan to-day. 

Human bones are found in the shape of fragments of tubular bones^ 
such as the humerus, radius, ulna, femur, tibia, and fibula. Some- 
times they are in a condition which points to cannibalism. Only in- 
complete fragments of cranial and {ace bones have been discovered.' 
The tibia are very flat, and in this respect the people of the shell-heap 
period closely resemble the Aino. 

The shells of moUusks are naturally found in large quantities. 
Sixty species have already been determined, which, as might be ex- 
pected, are distributed in varying numbers in different places. In 
this connection Morse's observation, that the moUusk fauna of Tokyo 
Bay has undergone a decided change since the building of the shell 
heaps, is of especial interest, as it indicates that these are very old. 
Professor Milne is bold enough to name a definite age — ^three thousand 
years. But it must not be forgotten that the bay of Tokyo has 
changed very much. The whole eastern coast of Japan in that 
vicinity is slowly rising. A large part of the area of the present 
city of Tokyo lay under water a thousand years ago, and the hill of 
Ueno, with its celebrated city park, was an island five hundred years 
ago. The great inflowing rivers have partly filled up the bay at the 
north end where the shell heaps examined by Morse lay. Therefore 
it is quite possible that the smaller percentage of salt in the water 
and other conditions altered the form, size, and frequency of the 
conchylia within a comparatively short period of time. 

While the remains of the stone age lie scattered promiscuously 
around in shell heaps, and while no regular graves of that period 
are known, it is different in the metal age. This period may be 
divided into two parts, a bronze and an iron age (there has been 
no distinct copper age in Japan), but while in other countries we 
often find transitions from stone to bronze and from bronze to iron, 
the deposits of these three periods in Japan lie unmixed side by side, 
or one lies on top of the other. 

That the people of the metal period were different from those of 
the stone age is evidenced by this lack of transition and by the dis- 
tribution of the metal finds. These cease to the northward of Tokyo 
somewhat beyond the Kwanto Plain just where the region of the 
Aino began in historic times, and. where the stone weapons and the 
corresponding pottery reached their highest development. 

* Since the above has been written Doctor Munro, of Yokohama, the disthi- 
gDlahed archeologist, has succeeded in exhuming six skulls of the stone age 
which In my opinion leave no doubt that the stone-age people were really 
AInofl.— E. B. 

41780—08 38 
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Tombs containing iron have never been found in this Aino terri 
tory, and stone weapons never occui* in the graves containing raetal 
The real question is whether the bronze-using people are identic* 
in race with the iron people. Even if they are, we must assume thai 
there were two distinct surges of immigration separated by a cofl 
siderable period of time, the first consisting of people in the brona 
age and the second of people in the iron age. The latter immigrant 
became the masters of the land, and the dolmen graves belongii^ 
to them were built even into the historical period. Their sway rep 
resents the dawn of twilight of history. There is no doubt hut tlii 
the iron-age people were the direct forebears of the present Japanese 

The difference of the bronze and iron ag 
folk appears further probable from the fac 
that in the oldest Japanese annals (712 an{ 
720 A. D.) the word bronze is altogether ab 
sent, unless possibly the word for copper in 
eludes bronze. In any case the anna 
consider iron as the only metal used in sword! 
from the ver}^ beginning. Even the sun god 
dess has an iron sword. The bronze swon 
discovered must therefore come fi'om anothei 
people or tribe, though the race in both case 
may have been the same. 

/^ n iQ) ^^*^* ^^^^^ ^^^ bronze and iron peopl 

W y \ §1 brought their culture from the continent i 

" I '^V shown not only by the geogi'aphical positioi 

of the country and the indications of ancien! 

legends, but also by the nature of the gra* 

deposits. ^H 

The bronze age can be disposed of in a W 
words, for comparatively little is known abou 
it. There are no distinct graves of thi 
period, although bronze weapons and oth€ 
implements often occur near the surface in fields or clearings of soutfa 
western Japan, Together with them are sometimes found unglaze 
hand-fashioned cups and bowls of red clay. The bronze swords an 
lances are double edged, and they are similar to those of the bronze ag 
in Europe. They are often so large that they were perhaps intende 
for sacrificial purposes rather than for use against enemies. Boi 
these weapons and the rather infrequent arrow points are well fiq 
ished. The latter are found in the iron-age tombs, whereas tlie sword 
of the bronze and iron ages are totally different. 

Celts, needles, and fibulce are not found in Japan. In plowing thei 
fields, peasants occasionally unearth, besides little round bells, vei^ 
pecidiar large flat bells, made of thin bronze, as much as 80 cm, 




Fia. I). — Jap&neBe brooie 
w e n p o D B (after Gow- 
land). Above swordi or 
laocps, the larger TQcql 
In length. BeJow» arrow 
potut«. 
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uncovered now, it is because the tumulus has been removed by climatic 
influences or by the hand of man* 

The simple stone chambers, or stone cists — that is, three perpem 
lar slabs of stone covered with a very large cap stone — are not 
in Japan. This is the more remarkable from the fact that in R 
mostly in the northern part, I have seen a great number of tl 
while raegalithic dolmens appear to be lacking there. 

The stones of the Japanese dolmens, particularly^ the roof sto: 
are often very large, but regularly hewn stones are the exception 
There are, according to Gowland, only four dolmens of the lasl 
feort, and they belong to a comparatively recent period. Genernllv 
they are put together without any mortar (which, however, was 
doubtlessly known then) and the interstices filled with small stones. 

Occasionally true rock gravels are fotmd, graves of regular shap 
hewn out of the rock. Judging from the finds in them they belong 
to the dolmen age. They differ in their whole execution from the 
primitive caves mentioned before. 

Gowland differentiates four forms of the dolmens: First, the sim- 
ple covered passage (allee couverte) : second, the covered pa«B»fi 
broadening out on one side at the inner end into a chamber: thiri. 
the same form with a symmetrical widening out on l3oth side^s (thi> 
is the most usual form), and fourth, dolmens with two separated 
chambers one lying behind the other. 

It is likely that the last form always represents a later stage 
development; perhaps also the social position of the deceased 
fluenced the form. 

The chamlwrs are rectangular in shape. The length varies 
1^ to 8 meters; the gallery leading in is often longer. The h 
of the chambers is generally less than 3 meters and the average hei^ 
about 2 meters, although it may rise to 5 meters. Some of them 
vaultlike. The tumulus over the grave is sometimes as large ai 
meters in length and 10 in height* but usually only half that 
The entrance is almost always from the south, though frequently 
little toward the east or west. Deviations amounting to 40°, wi 
are observed in the large Japanase dolmen as well as in the 
dolmens of Korea, can perhaps be explained from the time of 
of the burial. East and west are ea.sier to determine than true 
on account of (he rising and setting of the sun. Tn midsummer 
Fun rises toward the north, in winter toward the south. If the p« 
founded their orientation on the rising of the sun, as they prol 
did, south would be too far to the east in summer and too far to 
west in winter. 

^Vhether the peculiar position of the dolmen entrances toward 
south is to be attributed solely to the sun and its worship, or whe 
it is based on some other religious or astronomical idea, it is diffii 
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itermine. I may remark in this comiection that in China from 
3arliest times, the Emperor, the representative of heaven on 
, bore the title " The south looking Emperor." The bodies 
buried uncremated, but the bones at the time of the examination 
usually disintegrated. Where the position of the body could 
itermined it was generally laid in the direction q| the long axis 
le structure, that is, north and south. The bodies lay on the 

which was rarely paved with stones or covered with plaster, but 
her times sar- 
agi of stone, 
' a cotta and 
I were used, 
e dolmen usu- 
lerved for only 
)r two persons. 
*ment of a 
T number was 
infrequent and 
ably indicated 
mily vault or 
leath o{ many 

some special 
•rence. 

^articular form 
rave is repre- 
d by the im- 
1 graves (Jap. 
asagi") of the 
en period, 
would be 

appropriately 
id princely 
is, since they 
ot occur only 
entral Japan, 
e the Emperor 

rs lived, but also in all the districts where dolmens abound, and 
I must be considered as the seats of great feudal princes. These 
s are often only a kind of unusually large dolmen mounds, yet 
ire prominent not only by their often enormous dimensions, but 
fiave other peculiarities. In contrast to the position of the dol- 
on hills, these graves lie principally on plains. They are double 
ds of a characteristic form (as the accompanying figure by 
and shows), consisting of a trapezoidal mound flat on top and 

terraced, joined to a higher circular one likewise flat on top. 




FiQ. 6. — Japanese imperial graye (after Gowland). The length 
of the mound between water surfaces is 674 feet. The 
outlines of the mound recall the schematic outlines of a 
human figure. The dotted lines indicate rows of clay 
cylinders. 
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Around the whole structure runs a large ditch or moat. The orienU- 
tion of the long dimension is east and west. The entrance to the 
dolmen is in the south side about a third or half way up the ci| 
cular tnoimd. It contains one and often two stone or terra cotta si 
cophagi. At other times the sarcophagi are huried in the raou 
without any real dolmen structure. The whole mound is surround 
at different levels by several rows of short* broad, hollow tubes 
terra-cotta placed close together* The total number of tliese of 
runs up into the thousands. The terra cotta figures, called Ts 
shinigyo (earth figures), are also found here, but only a few 
preserved, since most of them soon crumble away in the open mir. 

An idea of the enormous labor which the erection of such 
mounds entailed may be obtained from the fact that one of 
misasagi with its moat covers not less than 200 acres. 
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Fio. 7. — Japanpii*^ Imptrliil gravii in longitudinal and crosu scctlun. After (•owla 

During the many centuries of Shogun rule, when the Emperor 
a purely nominal potentate and lived almost a prisoner in his c^pi 
these graves were so completely neglected that farmers laid out fi€ 
on some of them. Gowland found the largest grave mound he 
ined entirely given up to agriculture. 

In 1808, however, the Emperor was fully reinstated in his ri| 
and power, and since then all tlie imperial mounds have been ri| 
ously protected. They are fenced in and Shinto temples have 
erected at their foot* They are particularly numerous in the province* 
of Yamato and Kawachi, and they have a very imposing and stately 
appearance as they rise from the plain. Each one is attributed to a 
special Emperor, but it is d(nihtful in some c^ses whether just that 
Em|>eror whose name the mausoleum bears lies there. 

The objects found in the dolmen or rock graves are very numerx^us 
and often valuable from an artistic point of view. 
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there are gold-plated rings of iron or copper made without soldi 
of the same form and technique as those in the more elaborate 
of the bronze and iron age in Europe. Some small rings of sot 
gold or silver have also been found. xVmong the other ornamenl 
may be mentioned little thin plates of gold and silver used as 
niings for clothes, glass and stone beads, and bugles. Gowland fou 
no less than 1,018 specimens of these last ornaments in one dolrn^ 
grave, together with the comma-shaped magatama already mentions 
The lost are not so numerous, however. Steatite, jasper, agtie, 
rook crystal, and occasionally the foreign stones, chrysoprBs and 
neplirite, are used for this jewelr)\ The prevailing colors of 
jewelry are blue for the beads and a dull green for the stones, 
many graves are found small models in steatite of wooden shoe^ 
combs, spindles, knives, daggei's, arrow points, 
some radially striped disk -shaped objects, whose si| 
niBcance is not known. They are, from their shaped 
called wagon- wheel stones by Japanese archeologis 
The pottery of the dolmens has been described 
detail by Donitz, and the principal forms are figur 
in his paper already quoted. He rejects the idt 
prevalent amongst the Japanese experts, of Korean 
origin or influence in regard to this pottery, as in liil 
opinion the ancient Koreans themselves were 
skilled potters, and as the Korean pottery used »t' 
the ceremonial Japanese tea ceremonies (cha no 
was shaped by hand and was of a rough type, whi 
the gray dolmen ware, although mostly unglaxed,' 
was always made on the wheel and is of ii much 
higher artistic standing. The cha no yu ware, haw- 
ever, is of a much later date and only part of it comes from Koroa. 
while the clay vessels found in the old Korean graves are unmistak- 
ably identical with the Japanese dolmen pottery. 

In any case the fact remains that even before Christ artistic and 
well-formed vessels existed, which were shaped upon the wheel, and 
yet centuries later potters were brought over from Korea, In Japi 
itself the best potters must have lived, not in the imperial provii 
of Yamato, but in the distant province of Idzumo, the seat of the mc 
ancient culture, whither the Government sent again and 
potters when they were needed quickly. 

In connection with the pretty conical stands or bases of som" 
the vases with triangular and rectangular holes, I may remark that 
I have seeA in the museum at Cairo very ancient Egyptian clay vases 
with the same striking ornamentation. Donitz thinks that the holes 
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ornamental. Perhaps a fire was made in the cavity to warm the 
liquid in the bowl or vase on the top. 

There is a special sort of pottery which Donitz does not mention, 
viz, the clay cylinders and figures which, imlike the gray vessels 




-Terra cotta figures from princely graves of the iron age. 
painted red. After Tsuboi: Kokogaku (archeology). 



The cheeks are 



occurring in the inside of the dolmen, are found on the outside of 
the imperial double grave mounds. They are made of a poorly 
baked red terra cotta, and for this reason are much inclined to dis- 
integrate. The cylinders are about 40 cm. high and 30 to 35 cm. in 
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diameter, and stand by the hundreds or thousands In rows one nbovv 
the other on the imperial graves. Their purpose is not known. It 
can, as Gowland says, hardly be to protect the mound from eroaiim 
by the weather, on account of their position, and it is also improbubb 

that they were wd 
up or hi id there Ha 
a substitute for lif- 
ing servants buried 
with the illustrious 
dead. On the either 
hand, we niny as- 
sume that the less 
frequent .so-adlcd 
Tsutshinig^^o (that 
is, earth figures of 
men) found with 
the cylinders served 
that purpose. As 
in almost all half 
barbaric anci^ 
coimtries, sernnti 
and slaves or war 
captives were killed 
at the tomb of i 
prince in Japan is 
order to serve liim 
in the next world 
In Japan this ho- 
rn an sacrifice todc 
the terrible form 
of burying the vic- 
tim in the eaitli up 
to the breast, caus- 
ing a liogerinf 
death from hunger 
and thirst or suffo- 
cation. An emperor 
is said to havo ' 
touched hy tht- 
and groans of these 
nnfortunates,whic!i 
lasted several days and nights, and therefore, on the advice of i 
famous official, he issued an edict that in the future the human sacri- 
fices should lie stopped and the servants replaced by clay figures ^ ' ' 
were buried in the tumuli. Probably this was, as in so many 
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Fui, 11.— 'Tvrra cotfii figure with Armor fr«itn the griLre mound 
of A prtnee. After TsuUol : Koko^akti. 
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cases in Japan, an imitation of a Chinese custom, since a substitution 
of stone figures for human sacrifices is mentioned there much earlier. 
These " Haniwa nigyo " or Tsutshi-nigyo, sometimes 60 cm. in height, 
are of value because they show the dress and armor and the orna- 
ments of that period. They are also interesting in that they have the 
features which distinguish in Japan the refined north Mongolian type, 
of graceful, slender build, aquiline nose, and narrow slanting eyes, 
in strong contrast to the stone-age figures previously mentioned. 

The horses formerly sacrificed at the tombs were also replaced by 
clay horses. 

The distribution of the dolmens is interesting and at the same time 
gives an idea of the political and social state of affairs at that time. 
A glance at the map shows that geographically Japan is divided into 
two almost equal parts, 
a western half (some- 
what south, to be sure), 
which includes a part of 
the main island and the 
great islands Eauschiu 
and Skikoku, and an- 
other half running al- 
most north and south, 
which is made up of the 
larger part of the main 
island and of Jezo. 
The two parts are joined 
almost at right angles 
by a broad isthmus at 
136-137° longitude east 
of Greenwich and 34- 
35° northern latitude. 
This isthmus forms an important ethnical and civilizational bound- 
ary. The bronze culture is absolutely and the iron culture nearly 
confined to the country west of the isthmus. Northward of it is the 
main region of neolithic culture ; only here are found the well-finished 
stone weapons and neolithic human clay figures in any quantity. In 
this large northern territory we find, however, one well-circumscribed 
oasis of iron-age culture with dolmens — the fertile plain around 
Tokio with the surrounding mountainous country. 

Besides this isolated group in the north, we can distinguish five 
other centers for the dolmens, two of which lie in the great southern 
island of Kiushiu. The smaller one is near the Pacific, in the province 
of Hiuga, where the grandfather of the first Emperor is supposed 
to have come down from heaven and whence he is said to have started 
on his victorious march. This took him first to the north of the 
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Clay hone from the grave mound of a prlnc« 
of the iron-age Dolmen period. 
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Kiushiu. Here we find the second large dolmen region^ tnclnd 
the island of Tsushima and the provinces lying opposite the southera"* 
point of Korea, a region where bronze weapons are especially btt 
quent. This region was afterwards for a thousand years the 
powerful vat^saU, who were often enough arrayed against the imi 
court. From here, according to the Japanese annals, the first Emj 
continued his journey across the bay of Shimonoseki to the main 
island and mardied along the shores of the inland sea. On this rotd 
we eJicounter a third dolmen center In the province of Bizen, Tht , 
conquest at last reached its goal in the central provinces, the Gokini 
which were from then the seat of the imperial rule for more than tn 
thousand years. It is no wonder then that we find here the fot 
and largest of the dolmen centers. 

The fifth lies along the northwest coast of the principal island 
and around the province of Idzumo, where, as mentioned above, 
conquerors already found a civilized people. The sijtth is that 
and around the Tokyo plain. 

Thus the legendaiy stories of ancient Japanese history are 
roborated by the archeological finds. From these we learn that 
invaders, a people in the iron -age culture, took possession of 
fertile coast stretches in the southwest and spread out to the east i 
north along the ocean. In Yamato and Idziimo they encounter 
organized communities of a cultivated and propably related 
these they subdued only after a fierce struggle. The regions where ^ 
find tlie Dolmen centers were rided by feudal princes who for a Ion 
time recognized the Emperor only as primus inter pares, since 
were buried in a similar manner as the Emperor himself. Their 
power was gradually absorbed by the emperors in Yamato, and 
last these were able to proclaim themselves *' sole rulers by the gn<S 
of the gods.'' 

The period of the imperial mounds as well as of the common 
dolmen mounds which are found in groups of 10 to 200 at the foot 
or on the slope of hills, probably began at least in the fourth cent 017 
B* C, perhaps a good deal earlier. Its end is fixed about the year 
700 A. D., since at that time an imperial edict was issued forbic 
this form of burial. Cremation was then inaugurated under 
influence of Buddhism. 

It is noticeable in connection with the Japanese dolmens that 
they are found in neither the stone nor the bronze age, but belong 
clusively to the iron age; that (2) they are always of a megalit 
nature, simple stone vaults or so-called cists not having been foi] 
so far in Japan, although they are numerous in Korea; and thi 
(3) the country where they are found is entirely isolated from all 
regions with similar structures* It is necessary to go as far as tl 
Caspian Sea or to tlie noithem part of India to find anything 
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tbfim. But their most similar counterparts existed in prehistoric 
Northern Europe. 

In summing up the whole subject briefly we may say : The oldest 
inhabitants of Japan known to us, the Ainos, lived in the stone age 
and have left their traces in the shell heaps and many other places. 
Formerly they inhabited the whole island, but were gradually pressed 
towards the north, where the stone age prevailed even within the last 
th6usand years, and where the products of that age reached the 
highest state of development. The present Ainos make pottery no 
longer; they have for a long time obtained their pottery and other 
vessels from the Japanese, when they could not use their own wood 
utensils. 

In the second place, there lived in the southwestern part a people 
of the bronze age who did not reach the isthmus and the Biwa Lake 
towards the north. These either drove out or subjugated the aborig- 
ines of this region. 

Finally there appeared in the southwest a conquering people 
of an iron-age culture that took possession of the territory of the 
bronze people and gradually extended their dominion over the whole 
island empire. In the seventh century A. D. they had only pene- 
trated as far as the region somewhat north of Tol^o, near Sendaig. 
In central Japan, in Yamato and Idzumo, they had encountered and 
subdued organized tribes which were not in the bronze age, for there 
are no bronze weapons f oimd in Yamato. Whether these tribes still 
used stone weapons or whether, as is far more probable, they already 
had iron is an open question. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



As nature is a mechanism whose parts are intimately associated, soall vork 
has its co-laborers. I am indebted to many kind friends for their co-oper- 
ation and assistance in verifying the particulars of individual cases. The 
collection, ns a whole, is entirely my own, and has been progressing since 
March, 1853, when at sea off the coHht of Japan I first fell in with the water- 
logged wreck of a junk. 

In issuing this reprint of a paper published in the Proceedings of the Gali- 
fornin Academy of Sciences, no one can be more aware than myself, of how 
mu( h is left undone; bnt I must in frankness say, that thus far the collection 
of exact particulars has involved a voluminous correspondence, and been in- 
dustriously prosecuted, in spito of great difficulties, (often of distance); and 
had I awaited to obtain perfect completeness, this publication would have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

By calling attention to material already in hand, I hope other cases may be 
b'-ought to light, and thus a chnin of evidence become established, which 
Khali point to bidden laws, underlying the ethnological as well as physical 
conditions here presented. 

With each step in the progress of these investigations. I have been deeply 
impressed how largely this list is capable of being increased, by studious and 
HVKtematic search through all the ancient literature, relating to countries 
whose shores are washed by the North Pacific Ocean. 

In the aim to exercise especial care, where partial discrepancies were found 
to exist, the version which, after diligent examination, appears to me 
most reliable, has been adopted. Reports of Japanese wrecks not here enum- 
erated, or any well authenticated corrections to this list, will, if addressed to 
Chablks Wolcott Brooks, care of Japanese Consulate, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, be thankfully received, and posted in the official record book, access- 
ible to all for future reference. 

Among thofie whose kind co-operation I take pleasure in acknowledging, 
are: Their Excellencies the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Japan; His Excel- 
lency Kats Ava, H. I. J. M. Minister of Marine; His Excellency Hirobnmi 
Ito, H. I. J. M. Minister of Public Works: Nakabama Manjiro; Fukuzawa 
Ukitchy, now one of the most advanced literary men of Japan; Yoshinari 
Hatakeyama, A. M., one of their ripest scholars, and head of the Imperial 
College at Tokio; and especially to my former colleague and present suc- 
cessor, Samro Takaki, to whom I am largely indebted for many valuable ' 
translations and researches into official records; to Professor George David- 
son, United States Coast Survey, for reliable information regarding the phys- 
ical features of the Kuro Shi wo; and to members of the Academy for their 
kind appreciation of the importance of the work undertaken. 

C. W. B. 

San Francisco, Oct. 1, 1876. 
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REPORT 



OF 



JAPANESE VESSELS 



WRECKED IN THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN 



FBOM THB 



EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



Every jank foand adrift or stranded on the coast of North Amerioa, or on 
the Hawaiian or adjacent isUnds, has on examination proved to be Japanese, 
and no single instance of any Chinese vessel has ever been reported, nor is 
any believed to have existed. 

This may be explained by the existence of the Euro Shiwo, literally " black 
stream/* a gnlf stream of warm water, which sweeps northeasterly past Japan 
toward the Earile and Aleutian Islands, thence carving aroand and passing 
south along the coast of Alaska, Oregon and California. This stream, it is 
found, has swept these junks toward America at an average rate of fully 
ten miles a day. 

There also exists an ocean stream of cold water, en^erging from the Arctic 
Ocean, which sets south close in along the eastern coast of Asia. This fully 
accounts for the absence of Chine^e junks on the Pacific, as vessels disabled 
off their coast would naturally drift southward. 

A noticeable feature is the large number of disasters on the coast of Japan 
in the month of January, during which season the strong northeast monsoons 
blow the wrecks directly off shore into the Euro Shiwo. 

The climate of Japan is temperate, with the exception of the extreme north- 
em provinces, where intense cold prevails and where snow is abundant; and 
the extreme southern provinces, whose climate is very warm. 

About the year 1639 the Japanese Government ordered all junks to be built 
with open sterns, and large square rudders, unfit for ocean navigation, hoping 
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thereby to ktep their people isolfited witliiii thdr own ialand^^ Once foioed 
from the noiiBt by strem of weather, these roddeTs are soon washed awoy, 
whoa the vtsef^eja niittiroJly fall off into the trough of the %ea, and ruH thm 
mtmin out. The aiijnber, of which no record eiS ate, whioh have thus sn^fcrfed 
dnriug the past niuetet^n ceutuiies must be very large, probably umhf 

Among Japitnese roariners, the fear at being thti** blown off their <H>iJit, ha* 
beetj an ever-threateniog danger; and the memory of a^ch time-h&noind 
ikdcidciiU, is 1% eoLomon feature in the traditions of every aeaport aettlement 
along the eastern eojiat of Japan. 

By the Government CenanSt taken m 1874^ the total populatian of Jiip«n 
was 33,300,675 souls, aod theru ix^pte 22,r>7f) regiHtt^red Bailing vesjjels of J»p- 
an&si; Btyle, (jnnks) of from 8 to 383 Umib, efigugi-d in the coasting trade. 
Tbci crews of ordinary trndiiig junks ayerage from eight tr* twelve men each. 

In the sixteeotb year of tbe reign of the Emperor Bni/Ju* B. C 81, 
merfhftut shipH and ships of war are firet spokoti of a» built in Japan, 

Under the Shogoon lyeiuitsii, about 1G3*J, edicts (*ommn ml ed the diisitmotioo 
of all boata built upon any foreign model, and torbatie the building of vtisis^l* 
of any si see or shape superior to that of tlie pvesent junk. 

By the imperial decree of 1637* Japant^se who had left their conntry and 
bwjn abmnd, were not allowed to return, death being the peaaltj'- for traveling 
abroad, Btudying fordgn languages, introducing foreign cuatoms, or b«lieYing 
in f'^briiitianity. 

The Empire of Japan is situated in the northwestern prirt of the Pacific 
Ocean, and is composed of four large islands and of a gr^nt tinmber of smaller 
ones. It faces to the northwest the Kingdom of Corea, and is aeparated from 
it by the Japan sea» To the n^vrtbeujit the archipelago ot Cltijima (Knrile 
lalande) extends towards Kamsehatka. At the southwest the Liu Kin Islanda 
are situated opposite the lalantl of Formosa. 

Ittj whole length, extending from one end to the othet- of the empire, meafl- 
nrea more than 500 Els (about 13*25 Eugli»h raileH), atid itw breadth ¥arie$i 
from *iO to GO ItiB (about 12% to U6 Eoglish milp»0 Its total area is 23,740 
I His. 
be sources of information at command have been exeeptiontiUy good, 
Burtug flfivonteen yearH, in which I represented the Govornmcnt of Japan at 
this port, it has been my pleasure to devote much critical attention to the 
subject of Japanese wrecks, picked up adrift in the North Pacific Ocean and 
strunded upon the northwest coast of America and its various outlying 
isluuds, and those of the chain extendiuj,' from Hawaii towards Niphon. 
BesicU'S keeping a detailed record of all wrecks reported during this period, I 
have also collected and verified many cases of earlier reports, which although 
still extant, were likely to be overlooked. 

In at least 37 of the cases quoted, I have either seen the saved, or received 
a personal account from those who were themselves witnesses. Hawaiian 
and Jap:nu'r<e traditions I have myself gathered in those countries. 

In ^larch, 1800, I took an Indian boy on board the Japanese steam corvette 
K'tnrhi-niaru, where a comparison of Coast-Indian and pure Japanese words 
was made at my request, by Fukuzawa Ukitchy, then Admiral's Secretary; 
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the result of "which I prepared for the preHs. and it was at that time published 
in the Evenin<f Bulletin^ suggesting further linguistic investigation. 

The following examples submitted for consideration to the Academy, fairly 
illustrate the subject in its various phases: — 

1. In Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft's unparalleled collection of ancient books 
and valuable manuscripts relating to the early history of the native races of 
the Pacific States, mention is made of several Japanese vessels reported in 
some of the Spanish-American ports on the Pacific. In 1617 a Japanese junk 
belonging to Magome, was at Acapulco. 

In 1613, June 10th, the British ship Clove, Capt. John Saris, arrived at 
Nagasaki, having on board one Japanese, picked up from the island of 
Bantam. 

2. ** In 1685," we read, " the Portuguese tried for the last time to re-es- 
tablish their trade by sending back a number of shipwrecked Japanese, 
picked up adrift, to their own country. The Japanese did not molest them, 
but strictly prohibited their re-appearance on the Coast of Japan." 

3. In 1694, a Japanese junk from Osaka was. driven by adverse winds 
and weather and stranded on the coast of Kamschatka, at the mouth of the 
river Opala, on the south of Bolschaia Beka. The only survivor was after- 
wards taken to Moscow. 

Muller, in his "Voyages from Asia to America," published in 1761, re- 
marks that when in 1696 the Russians reported the above, they said: '* we 
have learned of several other instances of Japanese wrecks previously strand- 
ed on the coast of Kamschatka." 

4. In 1710, a Japanese junk was stranded on the coast of Kamschatka, in 
Kaligirian bay , north of Awatscha. Ten persons landed safely, of which four 
were killed and six taken captive in an encounter with Kamschadels. Subse- 
quently four of the captives fell into Bussian hands, and one named Sanima, 
was sent in 1714 to St. Petersburg. 

5. On the 8th of July, 1729, a Japanese junk called the Waka-shima of 
Satsuma, in distress, after having been driven about at sea for six months, 
was finally stranded on the coast of Kamschatka, south of Awatscha bay, and 
17 of her crew were saved. She was loaded with cotton and silk stuffs, 
rice and paper; the two latter articles shipped by Maisudaira Osinni-nchkamiy 
(Prince of Satsuma) were government property. 

A petty Russian oflScer named Schtinnikow, desiring to plunder the cargo, 
had fifteen of the survivors shot; for which crime he was subsequently con- 
demned and hung. The two remaining, an old merchant named Sosa and a 
young pilot Gonsa, were seut to Irkutz in 1721, and thence via Tobolsk, they 
reached St. Petersburg in 1732, where one died in 1736, the other in 1739. 

6. In 1782 a Japanese junk was wrecked upon the Aleutian Islands, from 
which the survivors were taken in one of the Russian-American Com- 
pany's vessels to the town of Ochotsk, and thence to the inland city of Ir- 
kutsk. In 1792, the Governor-General of Siberia ordered the transport Cath- 
erine, then at Ochotsk, to return these men to their native, country. The 
Bussian vessel, after wintering in a harbor at the north end of Yeso, pro- 
ceeded to the port of Hakodate, where the Japanese officials politely but 
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Eirmly refused to allow theif ooimtTjmea. to land, Thsj were inbeeqtjes! 
* reta7De<l to ^iberia^ 

7. Among itfrtof of liistory maBtioned in Japaneee records, I find that is 
Octob**rt IS^Ht i^Eussian itigi\\^ commandesi by Capt-Kmatfrnstern, conv*?ying 
Cunait Eef^nofT, as Ambasaiidoi- of the Czai^, brought^ back to KagaH&kl fi^a 
iapnttef^e seamen, being pikit of a craw of flfteen re^aed from a stranded junk; 
the other ten preferred to remain in Siberia* 

8. In 1805, a Japanese junk was wrecked on the coast of Ala^cka, nei^ 
BUka; the aenmen were quartered on Japon^ki Island, wh^fnoe they wer« 
t&ken by the RuBsiiina, und inally landt^d on the Coast of Yeso in 181M>, 

9. In 1812, Capt, Kieord, aommanding tho EussfftO aUiop-of-war ZHarm, 
took BeTf^n Japiu;eae, ait of whoTu were seamen recently shipwrecked lit a 
JTink on ibe coiis^t of Kamacbatka, in the hop^ of eiebAngirig them for sevea 
eiiptive KuBsiftns. confined in Japan. Being unable to land, they wer« 
returned to Kamacbatkn, reaching there October 12th. The Dtnna m^d^ a 
second attempt, nnd Su^lly succeeded Aogust 16th, 1813. in Uindip^ thm& 
Japanese at Kanasbie Bay, the 2(llh Earile, and e^ect^d the liberty of the 
Eos^aian Capt. Golownin nnd his aasoeJates, 

10. In IS 13, the Brig Forrester ^ Captain John Jenningfii, when In l&tiln^ 
49'^' N,, longitude 128-' W.» rescued the captain and two seaman from ft dis- 
masted junk, timber laden, when 18 months from Yeso, bonnd to NiphOD. 
Thirty-live men were on board, of whom thirty*two ilied of huoger* They 
were delirered to the En«isiana, who nndertouk to retnrti them to Japan. 

11. Captain Alexander Adams, formerly pilot at Honolulu, relates that 
March 24, 1815, m iatitnde 32^45' N., longitude 126^-' 57" W., when eaUing 
master of brig Forr*:^kr^ Oapttdn Piggott, and cruisitig off Santa Barbara, CaJ- 
ifornia, he sighted at sunrise a Japanese junk drifting at the mercy ol the 
winds and waves. Her rudder aod masta were gone. Although blowing » 
gale, he boarded the junk, and found fourteen dead bodiea in the bold, the 
captain, {^arpenter, and one tseaman alone i^tirdving; took them on board, 
where by earefut nurrting they were well in a few days. They were on a Toy 
afte from Osakiv to Yedo, and were 17 months out^ having been dismnsted 
eonsequeoce of losing their rudder. 

12. In 1820, a junk was cast upon Point Adams, the sonthern shore of the 
luomh of Coluaibiii river. Tht^ vessel, which was laden with wax, went to 
pieces, and the crew, many in number, landed safely. 

13. A junk was wrecked on Queen Charlotte's Island, in 1831. 

14. December 23, 1832, at mid-day, a junk in distress cast anchor near the 
harbor of Waialua, on the shores of Oahu. She was from a southern port of 
Japan, bound to Yedo with a cargo of fish; lost her rudder and was dismasted 
in a gale, since which she had drifted for eleven months. Five out of her 
crew of nine had died. December 30th, she started for Honolulu, but was 
stranded on a reef off Barber's Point on the evening of January 1, 1833. 

The four survivors were taken to Honolulu, where, after remaining eigh- 
teen months, they were forwarded to Kamschatka, whence they hoped to 
work their way south through the northern islands of the group into their 
own country. This junk was about 80 tons burden. According to the tra- 
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ditions of the islands, several sach janks had been wrecked npon Hawaii, 
before the islands were discovered by Captain Cook. 

15, 16. In 1833, a Japanese jank was wrecked on the coast of Washington 
Territory, in the immediate vicinity of Cape Flattery. Many of her crew 
had perished, and several dead bodies were found headed up in firkins, in 
cnstomarj Japanese style, ready for burial. Out of 17 persons, the only 
survivors, two men and a boy, were rescued from the Indians, by the Hudson 
Bay Company's vesse\ Lama, Captain McNeal, who took them to England, 
touching at Honolulu on their way. Thence they proceeded to Canton, 
where they arrived in 1836, and stopped with Karl Gutzlaff, who learned their 
language, and intended accompanying them to Japan. In 1837, they left 
Macao in the American brig Morrison, dispatched • by Clarence A. King for 
Tedo bay, to bear them home. Being fired upon, July 27, and prevented 
from landing, she sailed for Eagosima, where, being equally unsuccessful, 
she finally returned with the men to Macao. The Morrison, on whom Samuel 
W. Williams and Dr. Peter Parker were passengers, also had on board four 
other Japanese seamen, rescued from a disabled Japanese junk, which had 
drifted a long time at sea, until finally stranded on the eastern shore of the 
Philippine Islands, whence the survivors were forwarded to Macao, to be re- 
turned to Japan. 

17. In 1839, a wrecked junk was boarded by Captain Cathcart of the 
American whale ship James Loper, drifting in latitude 3(PN., longitude 1740 
W., or about half way between Japan and the Hawaiian Islands. 

18. In the Polynesian, October 17, 1840. published at Honolulu, I find : 
" The Japanese who took passage in the Harlequin remained at Kamschatka 
under the protection of the Governor awaiting an opportunity of returning to 
their native country." 

Note. — In 1834, the brig Harle^^in conveyed to Petropaulski from Hon- 
olulu 18 Japanese taken from wrecks, who had remained 18 months at Hon- 
olulu. They were finally returned to Japan by Bussian officials. 

In 1840, Mr. Nathaniel Savory, a native of Massachusetts, residing at Port 
Lloyd, Bonin Islands, reports a Japanese junk of about 40 tons, laden with 
dried fish, entered that harbor in distress, having been driven from her course 
along the coast of Japan through stress of weather, with her provisions ex- 
hausted. They jrepaired the damage to the junk during that winter, and she 
sailed in the spring for Japan. Had these islands been uninhabited, this 
case would have added another to the list of wrecks. 

19. In 1841, a fishing junk from the southeast part of Niphon was wrecked 
on an uninhabited island, where the three survivors remained six months, 
ilntil taken off by Captain Whitfield, master of the American whftle ship John 
Hovclnnd, and brought to Honolulu, where Denzo and Common remained, 
while Nakahama Manjiro went to the United States, and was educated by 
Captain Whitfield. After being there several years he returned to Honolulu 
where he found his former companions, and embarked January, 1851, on the 
Sarah Boyd, Captain Whitmore, bound for Shanghai, taking with them a 
whale-boat called the Adventure, with a full rig and outfit. When off th« 
Grand Liu-Eiu, the three Japanese effected a landing and the ship proceeded 
without stopping. Hence they finally reached Eiulhiu and Nagasaki, in the 
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junk which bears the annual tribute money from Lin-Eiu to Japan. Man- 
jiro afterwards translated Bowditoh's Navigator into Japanese, and visited 
San Francisco as sailing-master of the Japanese steam corvette Kanrin^tfiaru, 
which arrived there March 17th, 1860. 

20. In 1845, the United States Frigate St, Louis took from Mexico to Ning- 
po, in China, three shipwreck Japanese, being survivors of the crew of a jnnk 
which had drifted from the coast of Japan, entirely across the Pacific Ocean, 
and finally stranded on the coast of Mexico, where they remained two years . 
The Chinese authorities were willing to receive these men and return them to 
their native country by their annual junk, which sails from Cheefoo to Naga- 
saki; but the Japanese objected to their landing, owing to the law of 1637. 

In 1845, the Japanese authorities informed Sir Edward Belcher, command- 
ing H.B.S. Samaraiuj, that they would not receive returned Japanese from 
abroad, but "had sent a junk-full back to the Emperor of China,*' to whose 
country they had gone to obtain return passages by the annual junk permitted 
from Cheefoo to Nagasaki. The above leads to the inference that the 
Saviaraiuj may have had shipwrecked Japanese seamen on board. 

21. In 1845. April 1st, Captain Mercator Cooper, of Sag Harbor, when in 
the American whale ship Manfuittan, rescued eleven shipwrecked Japanese 
mariners from St. Peters, a small island lying a few degrees southeast of Nip- 
hon, and took them to Yedo Bay, where thoy were received under exception. 
Captain Cooper is also reported to have fallen in with a sinking junk, from 
which he rescued jis many more Japanese setmien. [See Dr. C. F. Winslow's 
account in Friend of February 2d, 1846.] 

22. In 1817, a French whaleship while cruising off Stapleton Island, 
sighted a fire-signal on the shore, and sent a boat to the relief of five Japanese 
sailors, who were in a helpless plight; the only survivors of a crew, whose dis- 
abled junk lay stranded on the bench of a small bay. Later, about 1853, a 
party of officers from the U. S. steam frigate Susquehanna landed and sur- 
veyed this wreck, which they then described as '* still partly kept together by 
large nails of copper, and portions of sheets of metal. Her planks, fastened 
together at the edge, were but little rubbed or decayed." 

23. In 1847, April 21st, the Bremen ship Otnheite, Captain Weitung, when 
in lat. 35^ N., long. 156' E., fell in with a Japanese junk in distress, which 
had lost her rudder and had been driven off the coast of Japan in a gale No- 
vember, 1846, and had drifted five months. Took off the crew, consisting of 
nine men, also six tons of wax. She was about 80 tons burden and chiefly lad- 
en with paper belonging to Osaka, and bound north. Captain Weitung kept 
them on board four weeks, and May 19th, 1847, put them on board a junk in 
the Straits of Matsmai. [See P(dyuesuin, October 17, 1847, and Friend, Dec- 
ember 2, 1847.] 

24. In 1848, Captain Cox of New London, Conn., picked up fifteen of 
twenty Japanese seamen from a disabled junk in lat. 40'^' N., long. 170-^ W., 
and kept them on board six mouths during a cruise in the Oohotsk sea, and 
finally landed them at Lahaina, where they remained six or eight months. 

25. In 1850, during the autumn, S. Sentharo, Toro and J. Heco— the lat- 
ter then aged 13 years — left Osaka in a junk for Yedo. After discharging 
and reloading they started to return via Woragawa. After leaving the latter 
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place their rudder was disabled and thej lost their mast and drifted out to 
sea. Fifty days later the wreck was fallen in with by the American bark Auk- 
land, Captain Jennings, who took off and brought the crew of 17 persons to 
San Francisco, in February, 1851. They were quartered on board the U, S. 
revenue cutter, and cared for by order of the Collector of the Port. Our citi- 
zens generally took much interest in them. The Japanese were subsequently 
embarked on the U. S. sloop St. Mary*s and conveyed to Hongkong, where 
15 were transferred to the U. S. steamer Susquehanna to await the arrival of 
Commodore Perry and his expedition. Heco and the second mate, Toro, re- 
tamed to San Francisco on the bark Sarah Hooper, reaching there iu the 
aatumn of 1852. Sentharo returned with Bev. Mr. Goble, from San Fran- 
cisco to Japan, and also Toro returned in the American bark Melita to Hako- 
date from San Francisco, via Honolulu, April 19, 1859. 

Toro was for a while clerk with Wells, Fargo & Co., and Joseph Heco, 
clerk with Macondray & Co. Heco was subsequently appointed for duty on 
the United States Surveying Schooner Fennimore Cooper^ about 1858-59, and 
left her at Honolulu, on account of sickness, but finally returned to Yedo, on 
the United States steamer Mississippi. [See Evening Bulletin, June, 1862.] 

26. In 1850, April 22d, iu lat. 450 N. long. 155^ E., the American whale 
ship Henry Kneelund, Clark, master, fell in with a Japanese junk having 13 
persons on board. The vessel left Yedo for Kuno, but lost her rudder and 
was dismasted; then drifted to sea, and had been at the mercy of the winds 
and currents for sixty-six days, during forty of which they had subsisted on 
fish and snow water. The Captain and two seamen came to Honolulu on the 
H. K.; two of the crew were transferred to the Maremjo; six were taken to 
Petropaulski and taken charge of by the Russian authorities, and two came 
to Honolulu by the Nimrod. [See Friend, October 15, 1850; also Friend, 
November 1. 1850.] 

Mots. — In 1851, by Japanese records I find that five Japanese seamen from 
Honolulu via China arrived at Nagasaki — probably the above. 

27. In 1851, a Japanese junk was cast away upon Atka Island, and only 
three of the crew survived. 

28. In 1852, April 15th, in lat. 31o N., long. 150^ E., about 300 miles N. 
N. E. of Guam, Captain West, in the American whaleship Isaac Howland, 
fell in with a small Japanese junk iu ballast. The four men on board had 
but a little oil to sustain life, and were much emaciated. Their tiller was 
lashed, and the vessel having been forty-nine days out of their reckoning, the 
crew had given themselves up to die. Two of these men Captain West took 
to the Atlantic States, and two were transferred to an American whaler about 
to cruise in the vicinity of the Japanese Islands. 

29. In March, 1853, the American ship John. Gilpin, Captain Doane, passed 
a water-logged wreck of a junk, her deck aw^h with the water, in lat. 18^ 
— ' N., long. 145^ — ' E., just beyond Pagan and Grigan Islands. Large 
numbers of fish were around the wreck. Thei^ were no survivors on board. 
She had every appearance of having been a very long time in the water. 

30. In 1853, Captain C. M. Scammon discovered the wreck of a Japanese 
jonk, on the southwest or largest of the San Bonito group of Islands, off 
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Lower CiUiforaift, in lat. 38- N., long, 1160 W., and neorCedrDi Island. [See 

AUa. April 22. 1800.] 

HfT planks wer^ fu-steued together on the edges with spikea or bolts of ft flat 
ahiipis with all oi the hiMd un on© aide. The stjamn were dot quite straight, 
FiUhough the wQrkiuanahip otherwiHe was jjood. That portion of the wreck in 
iight, wtts priucipflUy the bottom of the vessel, and gave evidence of having 
been a long time on abore, [Extract from Captain Smimmon'^ log.] 

51, In 1854* Auguat I4th, jnat after Commodore Perry's dtjpaitnre^ the 
American ship Uidtf Pkrctf Captain Burrows, airitred at Simoda from th&n 
Francisco via Honolulu Jtme 2, 1B54. Bhe returned Dijonoskt' to Japan » who 
was the aole survivor of a erew of fifteen men, and was picked c-ff from a 
drifting junk near the Hawaiian IdandEt, after being seven months helpleaa 
at eea. He hm\ reBidt?t] bo me time in San Francisco, 

32. In lH5y, raptaiu Brooks, in American brig Lii'^rtit, which arrived her 
from A^an, Siberia, Novemt*er 29th, pickt^d up an abandoned junk in lat. 42^ 
H., long. 170- W., about TOO milei from the American Coast, 

33, In ISS^t the American bark Mess^ tiger Bird^ Captain Homer, reported 
a disabled junk at Guam, LadroD^s Inlands. 

34* In 185C, Captain Jno. C, Lawtoa, in the brig FHn&ede JfAiunlle, while 
getting guano »t CedroB and adjadseut islands, reported a JapaneBe wreck, seen 
near Magdal^na Bay. 

35. In 1858, the U*S. surveying Bchooner Fmnimort Coopw, Lient, John 
M, Brooke, U.S.N, commanding, sailed from Honolulu for a craiee along the 
chain of klanda ettending thence towards Japan, He had on board a Japan- 
ese seaman named MarBa^Kltchi, whom he landed at Kanagawa, The Jnnk 
ftom which this man was taken, wati disabled at sea while engaged in iha 
coasting trade, aud her erew wet& forced to pat hi^r before the wind, heading 
to the eastward, a direction in which they were forced against their will. To 
driven t drifting too rapidly, they lowered their anchor in the open stMi to «t 
aa a drag, paying out theix full length of cable, and thuss allowed it to retoaln 
until it !%nally parted. 

36, in 1868, May 19th, the British ship Caribtm, when in lat. 43" 40' N., 
long. 171-' E , about l,6t)0 miles from the coast of Japan, fell in with a dis- 
may; ted junk, which had carried away her rudder, and had been about fi^e 
months floating helplessly at sea. The captain, mate and ten seamen were 
rescued and brought to San Francisco, where they arrived June 7, 1858. 
They were cared for -by Captain Winchester, who took them in the Caribean 
to Vancouver Island, whence he was bound for China, but having met a Brit- 
ish war vessel ofif Japan, the rescued men were transferred to her, and thus 
landed at a Japanese port. 

The junk was loaded with ba^ey and rice, and barnacles two feet long were 
reported found upon the wreck. 

The British Government presented £400 to Captain Winchester as a reward 
and in reimbursement of his necessary outlays. 

37. In 1859, the bark Gambia, Captain Brooks, -found the remains of a 
Japanese junk on Ocean Island, lat. 28^ 24' N., long. 178^21' W. 

38, 39. In 1859, July 4th, the remains of two stranded junks, with lower 
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masts high on the beach, were fonnd on the east or lagoon side of Brooks 
Island, lat. 28o 11' N. long. 177o 18' to 25' W. 

40. May 11th, 1862, the bark Yankee, Captain Olaxton, passed in lat. 250 
39' N., long. 1380 24' W., a wreck with the stump of one mast only standing, 
of which the wood whs quite black with age. The jnnk was water-logged, 
aird the sea washing entirely oyer her. Being satisfied there was no life upon 
her, and a heayy sea running, did not board; passed her three-quarters of a 
mile to windward, and the Yankee kept on her course. 

41. In 1862, a Japanese junk was stranded in September near Attn. They 
had drifted in distress for 90 days, and out of a crew of twelve only three sur- 
Tived. These were taken in 1863 to Nicolaefsky, Amoor river, and then re- 
turned to Hakodate by a Bussian war vessel. 

42. In 1862, May 4th, the ship Victor, Captain Crowell, arrived at San 
Francisco, with the captain, officers and crew, eleven in number, of the Jap- 
anese junk lo-maru, from Eanagawa, December 21, 1861, for Owari and 
Hiogo. On January 5, 1862, was disabled and drifted from land. Was about 
three months at the mercy of winds and currents, until picked up April 13th, 
1862, in lat. 330 N., long. 161o 26' E., by the Victor. They were cared for 
by Mr. Brooks, Japanese Consul, and by him returned to Japan, in the 
American schooner Caroline E. Facte, for Hakodate. 

43. A Japanese junk drifted past Baker's Island, lat. OO 13' N., long. 176° 
22' W., some time in 1863. Boats were sent out and towed it on to the 
beach. There were four Japanese bodies on board; all were dead. 

44. In 1864, February 4th, on Providence Island, lat. 9^^ 52^ N., long. 160o 
65' E., on the Lagoon shore of the island was seen the portions of a vessel* 
which had been many years a wreck. Scattered along the outer shore were 
many redwood logs, some of them of great size. 

45. In April, 1869, an abandoned junk was stranded on Adakh, one' of the 
Aleutian Isles. 

46. In 1870, in October, the San Salvador ship Louisa Canovera, Captain 
Demoro, when in lat. 37^46' N., and long. 158^10' E., fell in with a dis- 
masted junk, laden with rice, having four dead bodies on board, and no living 
persons. The papers and effects were taken and delivered to the Japanese 
Consul at San Francsico, and by him returned to Japan, November, 1870. 

47. 48, 49. In July, 1871, the old chief at Attn Island, aged 70 years, re- 
ported that three Japanese junks had been lost upon the surrounding islets, 
during his recollection, besides one stranded not far from the harbor of that 
island in 1862. 

50. In 1871, February 2d, in lat. 330 45' N., long. 141o 31' E., about 150 
miles from the coast of Japan, the American ship Annie M. Smull, Captain 
Packer, fell in with the Japanese junk Sumi-yoshi-niaru, of Kiushiu, and 
rescued the Captain and three surviving seamen, and landed them at San 
Francisco, February 24, 1871. They sailed from Shiroko, province of Ise, 
January 17, 1871, for Dai Osaki, with a cargo of wood. Two days later they 
were disabled, and drifted to sea, and were picked up seventeen days later. 

51. In 1871, May 23d, in lat. 340 64' N., long. 143^32' E., Pacific Mail 
steamship China, Captain Cobb, rescued five Japanese seamen from the dis- 
abled junk Sumi-ayee-maru, of Kobe. Eleven out of sixteen originally on 
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board died npon tha wreck, asd the ^npitdn of the junk died on the steamer 
after being resftied. The^^ were cared for by Mf * BrooTts, wlio returned tiiein 
to Yokobama» July 1, lfe7l, and the government presented ntiitable newnrds. 

52. In iHll, the Jftjmnese jnok Jmkif-tnani, of Mfttsokii, of ISO kokiis 
ineftsureraent, eiicouutere<i a. atvere gale January IH^ 1871, whik going from 
Is^ to Kuniano, during whicb »be lost Iwt ryddcir, and whilt; in danger o! 
fonndtiring cnt a way ht^r mii^U. Tka jaixk drilte^l frotu tbi^ coast of JapUi IJI 
the Euro Sbiwci for2,5(Xi inilfls iu a hetpk^a oonditioa* her erew kecipiiig a flc« 
and liviiQg ou rice, and tiali they speared, an til they drifted on the rocka at 
Atka, July lOtb, 1871, vrher^, by meMUS of ropeB, the three men on iKWird 
landed nafely. There they remaiued until September l&th, 1871, when they 
taok passage by schooner f/. M. Hnkhin-iQn forOunaUskaaud Saaa FraticiBCo, 
whence they were raturued to Japan by the ConsuL 

53- In 1873 J Captain W, B, Cobb, in steamer China, reftened the crew 
from a wracked jaiik iu M. — -^^' N,» long. -^^•-^' E., and landed tht?m at 
Yokohama^ in aokiiowledgment for which the usaal present waa made him by 
tbe Japanese goT^rum^nt. 

S4. A jntik has been r«t>orted as; stranded on the ouaat of Alaska. 

5^. A junk was cast upon the windward aide of Kaaaii, oac of tbe H4iwa- 
iian lalauda, and the sarvivors landed at liaualei harbor. 

5th An old resident of Petropantski iuformed me. there waa a Japane«e 
Jnnk utrandc^d below that hurbor, previona to 181*2, where many years fiinen 
the wreck still remained, Sii of the exew sunrivud. 

57. A Japanese wreck was eighted adrift below Bau Diego. Eeport^d in 
tha Aita. 

58. A jnnk was wreoked at Nootka Sonnd. 

59. In 1875, April 6th. inlat. ^^ Oi N., long Ifil- 38 E., Am«riemn iMp 
GameCtick, Capt/T. C. Stoddard^ fell in with the Japaueae jitnk IVoottoh^ 
nusru, of al>out ^M) tona, dismasted, with he» stem stove and rudder gone, 
nad generally in a helpless condition, and rescind d therefrom twelva Japaii€fle 
seaman. The jank was bound from Hakodiit§ to Tokio, with a cargo of aatt 
flflh and aea^weed, when on December M they wi^ro blown oJf shore in a 
severe gale. December 10th they again made the land, when another heavy 
gale commenced and blew the jnnk off again. December lyth was forced to 
out away the mast to save the hnll. December 22d raised a jury mast and 
got nnder way, sailing towards Japan whenever the wind permitted ; at other 
times took in sail and drifted. By their reckoning, they estimate having 
thus sailed 1500 miles west, principally with northeast winds, when, April 
5th, in a bad sea, they carried away rudder, and soon after stove stern. At 
8 A.M. the following day, they abandoned the wreck, from which they were 
rescued by the Game Cock, and landed at San Francisco April 28th, and were 
returned to Japan by Mr. Takaki May 1st, per (rvedt Repnhlic. For the rescue 
and kind treatment of these men, the Japanese Governn^ent presented Capt. 
Stoddard with a gold chronometer watch through His Excellency Yoshida 
Kiyonari, their Minister at Washington. 

60. In 1876, July 3d, in lat. 37- 10' N., long. 1G7- 35' E., British bar qne 
Ahhy Cowper, Capt. Nelson, fell in with the Japanese junk Koki-maru^ of 
Otaru, island of Yeso, of 477 kokus government measurement, equivalent to 
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about 120 tons. The junk was dismasted and floating in a helpless condition . 
Sakaki-bara Eatsub^, mate, and Tomokitohi, sailor, the only survivors of 12 
men, were rescued from the wreck, and made the following statement, which 
is very interesting as an illustration of many doubtless similar struggles. In 
October, 1875, the junk loaded at Shari and Abashiri, on the northern' 
coast of the island of Yeso, with salted salmon and preserved roe of salmon. 
Left latter place November 5th, and touched at Hakodat<S, whence they sailed 
December 6th for Tokio, Niphon. On the 9th, when on the east coast of 
Japan between lat. 390and 4(P N., and about long. 142^ £., a severe westerly 
gale was encountered. December 12th carried away mainmast. Afterwards 
got it in and fished it with a piece of the main yard. On the 18th carried that 
mast away, and the yard was washed overboard. A sea soon after disabled 
the rudder, which was unshipped and taken in, the vessel in the meantime 
making water freely. To lighten her, 300 kokus of cargo (nearly two-thirds), 
was thrown overboard. From this time the vessel floated helplessly. 

Early in January, 1876, fresh water gave out, and all the rainwater possible 
was saved and used. Then three seamen were taken down with the scurvy, 
which soon appeared among the balance. Towards the close of January, fire- 
wood gave out, but a small nucleus of fire was preserved in a stove. As a last 
resort, the junk's boat was broken up for firewood. All hands subsisting on 
a little rice cooked in rain water, and principally on salt fish, with a very 
small allowance of water. February 5th Chojero died — the first death. 
March 9th, Oapt. Sato Sangoro died; then followed Ritsaburo, April 16th; 
Bunkichi, 21st; Kizo, 24th; Benkitchi, May 2d; Skedjero, 2d; Taskd, 2d; 
Heihichi, 14th, and finally, Matsutaro, June 10th. The two survivors, anti- 
cipating a similar death, lingered until the forenoon of July 3d, when they 
sighted a vessel, had strength enough to raise a signal, and were rescued. 
They caught rain May 24th, after nearly all had died, which largely assisted 
in preserving the survivors. They also caught fifteen large fresh fish called 
boniia. Before the captain died, he wrote and banded to the mate letters to 
his family and owners, describing all details. The two survivors, expecting 
death themselves, boxed these up, with the ship's papers, and fastened them 
in a conspicuous place, whence they were taken and preserved. After the 
death of each person, the survivors enclosed their bodies in a Japanese coffin 
suitably inscribed, and stowed them in the hold of the junk, hoping they 
might reach some land and receive burial. The survivors reached San 
Francisco August 15th, 1876, and after recuperating, were returned to Japan 
by Mr. Takaki.* 

Many more might easily be added, but these suffice to establish many facts 
valuable to science. 

The annual rainfall of Japan averages 70.33 inches, occurring on 197.7 
days, two-thirds of which falls between April and October; at Tokio the ther- 
mometer varies from a monthly maximum of 91o Faht. in August, to a min- 
imum of 20^ in January, averaging 58^ 22 for the year, and averages 48^ 33 
at Hakodate, where the average number of hard gales per annum is 16.79. 
[See Kaitakashi Beporto and Tables, Tokio, 1875.] 

*~NoTK.~TlieM UMi two OMM have beea tabmlfelad by Mr. Brooks at Addifeioxis to the 
Itt fat pmblioatton dnca the reading of this paper. 
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The preseuce of wrecks so far south near the equator^ iDdieateg that they 
had been swcipt north wai^ from Japan by the Ktiro Shi wo, and th^nee soTitlt- 
ward alang the northwest coast of America until they fell into the equatorial 
westerly cnrrient, 'where, id company with redwood logs^ and drifi-wood f?om 
Oregon* they must have reache?d these ialauda in the eqaatorial belt. 

In tlhiatration of this equaloria] cummt, w« lia^^ the repcprt of residents of 
CEristioas Island, which speaka of a weBterly etirrent setting past that island 
at thL^ rate of one and a-half to two miles an hour. August 'i'M, 1861, there 
wtsa picked tip oil the i^hore of the island of Niihau, in laiiinde 21-' 54) N., 
longitude 10() 15' W*, a bottle contJiDing a paper, thro^vn from the Amf^ric^n 
ship WhUr Sti^tilfm, thrown overboard July 2lHt. IS61, m latitude ^l- 30' K,, 
longitude 151 ' 55' W. It had made a aearly due west drift of AM miles in 
abont thirty- three daya» This showathe eiistenee of a vety poweifal w*^stt;rly 
current around the Hawaiian Islands of abont 14 miles per diem. 

In 1862, September lOtb, an enormous Oregon tree about 150 fe*t in lenf^h 
and fnlly six ft<et in diameter above the butt, drifted past the island of Mauii^ 
Hawaiian Islands. The roots, which rose ten feet out of water, would apaii 
about 25 feet. Two branohes rose perpendicularly 20 to 25 feet. Several tons 
of clayieh earth were embedded among ita roots. Many saw- logs and piec«-s 
of drift-wood came ashore in thia 'iieiuity about this time. These were 
eddently portions of the immense body of ship -timber launched npon the 
Facific during the great flood of the previous winter along the American coaat- 
Their almost simultaneous arrival at Mauii in September, seems to iuib'eate 
quite ftccnrately the force and direction of the currents in this ooc^in. 
Supposing them to have oome from the Columbia Eiyer, leading say February 
leth, 1862. and to have drifted 2,800 miles, they must have drifted at an 
average rate of 14 miles per day to have reached Mauii September lOth. 

Wfi may argnt from the above that there were other ways of explaining the 
dmilarity of flora upon many iaiands of the Pacific aud the high terrace* of 
OUT Sierra Nevada mountains, beside the hypothesis of an luterveuing conti- 
nent where the broad Pacific now rt^ts. 

There is a airoug presumption that the present bed of the Paeiftc Ooean may 
once have been an extended valley, submerged by some abrupt and spasmodic 
catastrophe, at a period when the fiery interior of the earth was in a state of 
inconceivable agitation, and its equilibrium temporarily disturbed. Abundant 
ruptures of the entire combined strata of its crust along our mountain ranges, 
bear indisputable evidence, in prominences tilted up and raised to immense 
heights: conditions which must have necessitated corresponding depressions, 
and consequently established new beds for water, forming new islands, 
re-di\'iding and re-shaping continents. The existing shore lines of enormous 
empty basins, the pebble and cobble stones rounded by erotion, at present in 
the centre of this continent west of the Rocky Mountains, all contribute 
testimony of some great change. 

The spores or seeds of plants may, however, have been more recently 
transferred by clinging to the earth around the roots of such mammoth trees 
as floatc-d from the high latitudes of the northwest coast of America. Once 
cast upon any island and rooted, they would soon replant and extend them- 
selves. Driftwood from Columbia River aud Puget Sound distributed itself 
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throughout the North Paoifio, and the windward shores of the Hawaiian 
Islands are literally lined with it, as well as with redwood logs of formidable 
size. 

Snudl parties of male Japanese have repeatedly reached the American 
continent by sea, cast upon its shores after floating helplessly for months. 
Until recently, the survivors must have remained permanently near where 
they landed, and naturally uniting with women of the native races, have le^t 
descendents more or less impressed with their physical peculiarities. Such a 
slow, limited, but constant infusion of Japanese blood, almost entirely from 
male seamen, was undoubtedly sufficiAit to modify the original stock of all 
coast tribes along our north-western shore. No marks exist of any immigra- 
tion en masse, neither is there any present record of any Japanese woman 
saved from such a wreck, although cases may formerly have occurred, but 
must have been very rare. These unfortunate seamen, often illiterate, and 
separated from their sources of learning, necessarily lost their own language; 
but in doing so, doubtless contributed many isolated words to the Indian 
dialects of this coast. Many shipwrecked Japanese have informed me that 
they were enabled to communicate with and understand the natives of Atka 
and Adakh Islands. Quite an infusion of Japanese words is found among 
some of the coast tribes of Oregon and California, either pure, as tscfie-tsche, 
milk, or clipped, as hiaku, speed, found reduced to hyack, meaning fast, in 
Indian; or yaku, evil genius in Japanese, similarly reduced to yak, devil, by 
the Indians. In almost all words showing such similarity, the Indian word is 
always an abbreviated word, or shorter word than the Japanese, from' which 
it may be argued that the latter was the original and the former derived. The 
construction of the two languages is, however, different. There are, however, 
a large number of pure Japanese words and some very peculiar Japanese 
''idioms, constructions, honorific, separative, and agglutinative particles " 
found nearly identical in the American-Indian dialect. Shipwrecked Japan- 
ese are invariably enabled to communicate understandingly with the coast 
Indians, although speaking quite a different langnage. The great mass of 
the Japanese people stoutly disclaim any common descent with the Chinese, 
and firmly believe they have a wholly different origin. Any common ancestor 
must certainly have been in very remote ages. 

Professor George Davidson, in charge of the United States Coast Survey 
on the Pacific, our highest authority upon questions connected with the 
great ocean currents of this ocean, has bestowed much critical study upon 
the physical conditions connected with the Kuro Shiwo. In 1851, when sta- 
tioned at the mouth of the Columbia river, he began the interesting investi- 
gations necessary to demonstrate its complete outline. 

In 1868. he communicated to the National Academy of Science his deduc- 
tions establishing the existence of the return current northwestward, westward 
and southwestward along the shores of the Gulf of Alaska, and the southern 
coast of the Aleutian Islands, whilst the great body of the current is deflected 
down the northward coast until it is drawn into the Great Equatorial Current 
which moves westward until it strikes the Asiatic barrier, and thence starts 
on its course, about the island of Formosa, as the great warm stream of Japan. 
He first showed the striking analogy between this stream and that of the 
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North Atlantic, eapeciaUy in their origm at latitude 23'', Iheir being nearly 
ISO degrees of loii^tude upart, their general course, ete., etc. 

There is a brautsh of the Kiiro Shi wo, i**ljicb shoot** off northward near 
Kftmachatka, and m felt 50 or 100 miles off thk promontory; whilst close iti 
shore, a cold cnrreot flowa sonihward from^the Aretiq through the western 
part of Behriag's Straits. On Kainaohatka, the Knrjle »nd Aleatian Islands, 
and on Ala-iika, great number of disabled Japaneso jnoka mast have been 
stranded in past eentnrieB. 

Profassfjr DiividaoTi. who hm bad occasion to examine the Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Rusaian nnd AmerienB recordi%f disco verieji in thi^ ocean, aasnres me 
that he has fonud mention of at least a dozen or more jtmk*!, wrecked on the 
eoaataof Kamsehatka, within a oomparatSvely recent period; and in the earlier 
deaeriptionft of the Kuril a I^Unds, and of the Kftmsclistka Peninsula, he 
says frequent mention ia made of the wrecks of Japanese jnnks upon th^se 
coaeta. 

Both winds and cnrrentfi of the North Paevfid ussist in driving disabled 
JapftDese JEiDksi around the great circle of the Euro Shi wo. A junk disabled 
in the latiliide of Tokio would be swept by iilternate aoothwest and u&rthvi&st 
winda, and the eiisHug nortbeaT^terly current, towards the northwest coast ef 
America. The di stance from Cape King to San Fmnciico is about 4,5(10 
nautical mile?!. We have here abundant proof of the track taken by theae 
disabled Tesselai by a study of their positions when found drifting at aeain thff 
Faciflo, at the merey of winds and waves. 

For many, many centuriee the coasting trade of Japan has employed a large 
fleet of junks in eiuhaugiug rice from their sontbernf for salt fish from their 
northern ports. Although it may be prestimed that the large number of 
their vessels thus disabled and rendered unmanageable, uudoubtodly founder 
in the heavy gales they experience; yet comparadTeiy large numbers having 
cargoes auitable for food, and croB^mg a re^on subject to much raio, which 
is easily caught, are enabled to sustain life until either picked up, or stranded 
ftomewhere ou the Americau eotist, or some island in their course. 

lu the above sixty cases enumerated, there were, from 1613 to 16H, font 
eases; from 1710 to J782, three cases; iSfM to 1820, six casea; 1831 to IM$, 
eleven cases; and since the rapid settlement of this coast in 1850 to 1376« only 
2S years, we have a list of BG wrecks reported. This apparent increase is not 
owing to their increased number, but solely to the fact, that increase of com- 
merce on the Pacific has distributed there a large fleet, whose presence has 
materially increased the chances of rescue to disabled vessels, and the likeli- 
hood of receiving reports from stranded wrecks. 

In addition to the list we have enumerated, are the Hawaiian traditions that 
several such junks were wrecked on Hawaii before the year 1778; to which 
add the wrecks from which the 18 Japanese were returned from Honolulu in 
1834, also those from which came the junk full of shipwreck Japanese, who 
attempted to, and failed in returning, by Cheefoo to Nagasaki ; also the dozen 
additional ones, alluded to bj' Professor Davidson, as stranded on the penin- 
sula of Kamschatka, within a comparatively recent period; and the frequent 
mention of similar wrecks on the Kurile Islands. These all taken together, 
with yet others not fully verified, could scarcely have been less than forty 
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mare, rendering it reasonable to suppose that fully one hundred wrecked Jap- 
anene junks, have been heard from, in one way or another, adrift upon the 
North Pacific, or stranded on the northwest coast of America or some outly- 
ing islands. 

In answer to the question of» whether any of these waifs have ever found 
their way back to Japan from the American coast, in early times, I can say, 
that from historical data still extant, and from the personal relations of de- 
scendants of some of such returned voyagers, I have learned that in rare 
cases, occurring from 400 to 260 years ag^, crews actually reached Japan with 
tidings of the American coast; and Professor Davidson informs me, that when 
recently in Japan observing the Transit of Venus, a very intelligent Japanese 
scholar, well known to me personally, related to him a well authenticated case 
within this century. Formerly such accounts were not allowed general pub- 
licity, because stoutly discountenanced by an ecclesiastical government, to 
whom such discoveries were quite as repugnant as were Galileo's to the me- 
dieval government of Home. To the peaceful masses, the confines of their 
archipelago, were but recently the horizon of the world. 

The famous voyage of the Buddhist priest from China, at the beginning of 
the seventh cenlury, to a country called by him Fusang, (meaning, translated 
''to aid or cultivating mulberries,") was at the exact period when Japanese 
historians record their first official intercourse with China; and was probably 
' reached by a coasting voyage along the western coast of Corea, thence along 
the northern coast of Niphon, around Yeso, and southerly, to the southeastern 
shore of Niphon, where mulberry trees were then cultivated abundantly, and 
which was undoubtedly the land he called Fusang. A careful study of the 
native records seems to indicate that his much mooted Chinese voyage could 
not possibly have extended to the American coast. 

Of the sixty cases here reported, 27 wrecks were encountered at sea, and 
the balance stranded, as follows: On the Aleutian Islands, 8; Coast of Eam- 
ficbatka, 6; Alaska, Oregon, Hawaiian and Brooks Islands, two each; Off San 
Diego. Acapulco, Nootka Sound, San Bonito, Queen Charlotte, Cedros, Prov- 
idence, Baker's, Stapleton, Ocean and Ladrone Islands, one each. 

In 23 cases where the actual number on boai'd was named, they aggregated 
293 persons; an average of 12| persons to a junk; ranging from 3 to 35 in in- 
dividual cases. 

Where definite statistics of the saved are given, we find 222 persons saved 
in 33 cases; an average of 6% persons in each disaster. On eight occasions, 
three persons each were rescued; in four cases, one person; and on four other 
cases, four persons; three times, eleven were saved; and twice each, 5, 12, 15, 
17; and once each 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, were saved. 

By an examination of the above figures, we may estimate the probable ex- 
tent of Japanese blood infused into the Indian tribes around the shores of the 
North Pacific. 

Fifteen vessels mention having drifted helplessly at sea an aggregate of 106i 
months, averaging a little over seven months each. 

Eleven oases report 122 deaths; averaging a little over eleven deaths to each 
wreck. 
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It i?i sinceraly hoped that the pnblicatioii of this record, 'whidh has so iiit«ff^ 
eating ao csthnological import, id ay res alt in a wakening Japan to the Rdop- 
tioB of immediate Bi&pa in the greart int^reet of a common bumaiiity; for bj 
improving the modela of her y easels, and adopting thotie with seoL-going qual- 
ities, this long record of diaastera may apeediiy he abridged, if not whollj 
tertnitiated. 

Abont a year Rince it became my duty to forward to JapaJ!, half A dozen 
wooden models* fail drawings and apeciflcationa of ssmall ve«sel«| Tsuf3rtng 
from 40 to 20<) tons, ordered by the JapaneHe gov«rnmt*nt for the nne of ship- 
bnildara, wbich the now euUghtaned goveniment baa r€?comni ended them 
to adopt, instead of their preaant form of junkie. Thns the edict ot l(i3l> ba* 
passed away foreTar, and yonng Japan is riaing to t^ke ber eqa&l piAC€ among 
the advnneing nation h of the world. 

Few ara batter aware than the aelantiat, of the manifold and ineFitable dan* 
gera which attend all radical <;hangGa, when tnddenly made; for aucceas ia a 
problem aeldom aolved without repeated triala and inevitable failnrea. But 
to-dftjt -Tapjiii ia earnestly &eekiiig to e»tablisb her national perpetuity, by foi- 
teriiig a discriminating inteUigeiit'e ajnong her people, and by encouraging 
general and liberal education amoug the masses. Thua nbe reyer&ea in tli« 
ttjoftt praetical manneF, the othei' edict alluded to as promtilgattKi in 1637, 
Hercenturiea of quiet seclusion are now embulmed with thebistory of the paat, 
ttud abe is^'ekf^ trua great nea^, in an enlightened adminifitration of ber national 
aifaira, and bids fair hencefartb to reciprocate a generona friendahi]! towarda 
all membera of the gfeat brotherhood of nations, from whom tihe maj noir 
claim equal sympathy and neighborly protection. 

The great ohangea in Japao can not be better illustrated than in the fact, 
that it ia now customary for the goyernmant of Japan, in common with all 
other natlona, to preaent through tJieir Foreign office, some aui table reward 
in acknowledgement of kiud serrice, to the captains of tesaela who reHcne 
their nbip wrecked seamen. 

The Japanese Gcjvemment baTo now in tbeir nayy ten war ships, (Stie 
dispatch vei?«eb4, and five training sbipSr all steamers; and in tlit«ir mere&niik 
marine, one hundred and two steamers of Yarions tonnagei agjgregating 30,7 IS 
tons; ftlao 32 modem sailing yessels bnilt in foreign Hijle of 7,346 totiil ton- 
nage. 

The great Pacific Ocean and its adjoining waters, under the impulse of this 
age of steam, is becoming the highway of an enterprising commerce, and 
steadily unfolds an attractive field of research to ethnological and linguistic 
archa3oIogista. 

Many youog Japanese are already attracted to scientific pursuits, and 
their valuable technical as well as general results, are beginning to claim the 
attention of naturalists. 

Much valuable scientific work has been done by Japanese scholars since 
their early lessons received from Professor Wm. P. Blake and Professor 
Raphael Pumpelly; two eminent American scientists, whom I had the honor 
of selecting and engaging in the summer of 1861, on behalf of the government 
of Japan, to act as government Mineralogists and Mining Engineers. 
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A glorious opening now presents itself for some reliable and competent 
scholar, with pecuniary means at command, to collect a library of books re- 
lating to the Asiatic shores of the North Pacific ocean, as perfect in its way 
as is that of our great historian, Hubert H. Bancroft, relating to the native 
races of the American coast; and when as systematically classified, and as 
thoroughly studied, give to the world full and correct historical details and 
analytical classifications of all native races on the borders of Asia; many of 
whose records and traditions must necessarily fade with radical changes in 
civilization, and soon pass beyond human reach. 

The splendid sunrise, now dawning in the Orient, offers golden opportun- 
ities, which should be promptly improved while available. Old ways are 
giving place to new, and invaluable treasures of antiquity^ may be lost for- 
ever, or cast aside to linger for a generation or two, in the memories of the 
aged, before their shadowy forms become enshrouded in the misty veil of a 
forgotten past. 
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yellow races in a widely extended area. There are indeed certain 
facts which jastity us in supposing that one of these ancient, but now 
extinct races, knew the vanished mammalia of the valley of the Rhone, 
and that other old Mon^^olians lived in the east of Europe and in Upi>er 
Asia at a certainly less remote, but still very an(*ient ei)och. 

Restricted from the beginning to a rather septentrional habitat, the 
yellow peoples remained unknown to the ancient Egyptians until the 
time of the invasion of the Shei)herd race, certain leaders of whom, 
depicted on the monuments of San or the Fayoum, bear truly Mongo- 
lian fejitures. In Mesopotamia they may have furnished the elements 
of one of the two ethnical groups which in the dawn of history com- 
peted for preeminence under tlie names of Aevad and Sumer. Accad, 
whose language is akin to the so-called Turanian idioms, ruled at 
Babylon, and displays on the few monuments on which its image is 
preserved very striking features. 

The Mongolian features continue a process of exaggeration on C4*r- 
tain more recent figures, where we see, as, for instan(*e, at Behistun, 
among the prisoners of Darius, genuine Mongols with turned-up noses, 
delicate nuistaches, high and prominent cheek bones, etc. Still other 
Mongolian iaces are represented in tlie famous ruins of* Sanchi(Malva), 
etc. We must, nevertheless, conu» down as far as Attila's invasion 
to collect some fragments of descrii)tion, in which the Hun may 
appear with increased horror, owing to the fright with which he had 
filled tlie (christian worhl. Fonna brevi, lato pectore, capite grandi- 
ori, minutis oculis, barba rara, simo naso, tetro coh)re, origiuis sujc 
signa restituens — thus writes Jordanes, describing Attila himself. 

Many other historians, both Eastern and Western, have since that 
time dei)icted tlie immigrant liordes wlio i)assed through the breaches 
made by the lluns and opened for themselves a road to the very heart 
of the Empire: Avars, Chazars, Ivomans, and those Hungarians 
and Bulgarians, the fathers of the ogres of our legends, the bugaboos 
of i)opular s])eerh. None of these jmrtaits is more striking than tluit 
which is inserted by Mathieu Paris in his (Iraiule Chronique. The 
clerk Yvon, of Narbonne, wrote from Ncustadt. in 124^3, to Girauld, 
archbishop of Bordeaux, to inform him of thr devastations of the 
barbarians, and thus described these invaders, who became ever after 
known un<ler the name of Tartars: 

"Their breast," he says, 'Ms solid and robust, habent autem peviora 
dura et rohusia; their face is lean and pale, /<(rjV.v macran et pallidas; 
their shoulders are straight and high, acajndas ritfldas et ercctaa; a short 
and turned-up nose, nasos distortos it hrevcs: the chin is i)rominent and 
pointed, menta prominetiiia et acuta; the upper Jaw is low and deep, 
superiorcm mandibulum humilem vt prof und urn; their t(»etli ar<' long and 
few, dcnten longos et raros; the eyelids hang from the eyebrows down 
to the nose, palpehras a vriuihuH usque ad fiasuin jnudeusas; their eyes 
are mobile and black, oculoa invonstautcs et nigms; their look is a side- 
way and tierce look^ aspectuif obliquos et torros; their extremities are all 
bone and nerve, extretnitates oshosuh H nervosan; linally, their thighs 
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yellfjw races in a widely extended urea, Tliero aro indeed certain 
faets wliicli justity us in supposing tbat one f>f tliese iiiunent, Imt riuw 
exti net racers J knew the vanished inamnialiaof the valley of tin* Khouer 
and that other old Mon^^oliati-H Uved in tht- t^n^t of Europe and in Upper 
Asia at a eertainly less remote, but stilt very aneient epoch* 

Eesfrictcil from the be^itining Ut a rather septentrional liabitut. the 
yellow peoples remained unknown to the aneient E^yptiaiiH tiutil liif 
time of the invasion of this Shepherd niee, eej'tain le*adens of i^ horn, 
depicted on the monuments of Bun or the Fayonni, bi^ur trtily Mougo^ 
lian features. In Mesopotamia they may liave furni^slied tho eteitieuis 
of one of the two ethnieal groups whieh in the dawn of hmtor^'eom 
peted for preeminence under tlie names of A (Tad and Sitmer, Aocad, 
whose language is akin to the socalled 'riirantau idioniB, ruled at 
Babylon, and displays on the few monuments on which its ima^ is 
preserved vei'y striking features. 

The Mongolian t'eatures continue a process of exaggeration on wp 
tain more recent ligures, where we see, as, for instance, at Bel n stun* 
among the prisoners of Darins, genuine Mongols with turuetlup lum^K 
ileljeata mustaches, high and prominent cheek bones, etr. Still other 
Mongolian faces are represented in the famous ruins of Sanchi (Malva)^ 
etc* We must, neverthelesSi come down as far as Attila's invasion 
to collect some fragments of deseription, in which the Dun may 
aijpear with increat^ed horror, owing to the fright with which he had 
filled the Christian world* Forma brevi, lato pectore, eapite graudi 
ori, mnuitia oculrs, barba rara, simo naso, tetro colore, originis sua* 
signa restitnens— thus writes dordanes, descriinng Attihi himself* 

Many other hisbirians, both EafJtern and Western, have since that 
time depicted tlie imndgrant hordes Mho passed through the breaeht** 
made by the Fluns and opened tor themselves a road to the very heart 
of the Empire: Avars, Chazars, Komaus, and those Hun^arfiiQ^ 
and Bulgarians, the fathers of the ogres of our legernls, tlie bngabooi 
of popular specilu None of these portaits iw more striking than that 
whif'h is inseited by ]\lHthien Paris in his (irande rhroniqne. The 
rlerk Vvou, of Narbonne, wi'ote from Neustadt in 1243, tf5 Giraulrh 
nnljhisliop of llordeanx, t(* itiloini Inii^ oi' llie devastatioiKS of tfse 
liarbarians, and tlius (iescribed these iiivailerj^j who beeanie ever aftbr 
known under the name of TartarH: 

^*Tiieir breast." he says, '* iw snlid iuni vahn^t^ It a bent a ntetn prt'trnfi 
fhtvn ('( rahifsia; UieiT faet* is lean and p[ik\fftfif\s mttcnts et pnltittm'. 
their shonlder.s are .straight and hjgh,,yrY//yn^^f-s^ rhjffhfs et ercefnn; a .short 
and turned lip no^i\ nasai-! fU^iortoN it hrervs; the ehin is prouiiuent and 
pointed, mcnio ptomifititthi rt avHtn; the upper Jaw is low and deep, 
sifptfittnm mtiftiifhitltim htnaiU'm rtpro/ttntinm; their teetii are long and 
few, ihntfs InntjoH ft raros; tin* eyelids liang from the eyebrows liuwTi 
to the lu^M'. ptdpfhrtt^ ft vrtuihtf.H uH<iHr mi nmtnn ftruienmg; their t-yes 
are molnle and blark, nviflthH infOfistHtttcH et ififpatt: tlieir look is u side^ 
wsiy and Jieree hiok.ttHptrftfs tdtfhptoa cf Urrvo^'; their extremities are nil 
bouu and nerve, ejinmiiute^ onsomn tt nvn'muH; linally, their tliigba 
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are big, but the legs short; in stature, however, they are our equals, 
for what may be wanting in the legs is made up in the upper part of the 
body, crura quoqne grossa^ sed tihias breviares, statura tamen nobis 
cequales; quod enim in tibiis deficit id in superiore corpore compensatur.^^ 

This portrait of the Tartar, drawn by Yvon, of Narbonne, is very 
remarkable in spite of its exaggerations and mistakes. 

It shows, in fact, how the attention of the observer was at that 
time called to some of the principal features of that exceptional mor- 
phology which make of the true Mongol one of the fundamental 
anthro])ological types. From that time on Europeans, missionaries, 
merchants, etc., who shall approach the mysterious countries of the 
East will (collect impressions less and less limited, less and less vague. 
And if in their reports they still continue to confound in one and the 
same great body races which have since been found to be infinitely 
varied, they will at least gradually establish a kind of general group- 
ing, a first essay at coordination, which later on will lead to a rational 
classification. 

Bernier is a fair representative of this phase of Asiatic studies in 
his famous letter, '^On the ditierent varieties of races of men," inserted 
in the Journal des Savants of 1684. *'The third variety,"" he says, 
after having spoken of the whites and blacks, "the third variety com- 
prehends a part of the kingdoms of Arakan and of Siam, of the islands 
of Sumatra and Borneo, the Philippines, Japan, the Kingdom of Pegu, 
Ton(iuin, China, Cochinchina, Tartary, which lies between China, the 
Ganges and Moscovia, Usbeg, Turkistan, Zaquetay, a part of Mosco- 
via, the Little Tartars and the Turkomans, who live on the banks of 
the Euphrates toward Aleppo." "The inhabitants of all these coun- 
tries," adds the illustrious traveler, " are really whites, but they have 
broad shoulders, flat faces, a small, crushed nose, small pig eyes, long 
and deep sunk, and three hairs for a beard." 

This third variety of men of Bernier's is almost exactly the yellow 
trunk of modern anthroi)ologists. The Americans alone are wanting, 
because Bernier with his imperfect knowledge of them did not see in 
them a suftlciently great dift'erence to warrant making of them a 
special variety that would differ from ours. Mongols and Turks, Indo- 
Chinese, Japanese, and Malays are here all of them put into one and 
the same mold, which is to be broken up only much later by ethnolo- 
gists, linguists, and anthropologists. 

The names of Pallas, Castrero, Baer, and many others recall the vig- 
orous eftbrts made for more than a century now to introduce a little 
order into Mongolic studies. The linguists insist upon it that we sh(mld 
not mix up in one and the same great whole people who speak mono- 
syllabic languages and others who use the agglutinative system. The 
ethnologists also find it easy to show clearly the profound divergences 
which result from entirely difierent social systems, as from entirely 

' Matha*i ParisienniH, moDachi Sancti Albaui^ Chronica major, edit, by R. Laard, 
Vol, IV, 1877, in 8vo. 
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<li fterinj t moral cxtdm. Tho anthra|>olo^ist*i liiuilly claim t bo gri^sit iinpof. 
tnuci* of iiljy.sit:rtl cbamctf*ibtics which uri^ now sludied for tliiH iitir|itN< 
with the n'ul ot i^xiict iastruiiients, applied to living atibjeicli* as wdl m 
taskeletuDs. And from the oottrdiiiarioii uf all thes*e combined ?ittnlirt 
thoFL^ results a ela^ssiUcatioii, which uu doubt will yet have to un 
iujl>ortaut t*haiiges^, but whicli already, and liowcver iii8uffi*-i<*ut it 
femaiJi as yet, may give to instnietjon on this sidijetJt the frame wart, 
so to say, whioh it needs» even though it be oidy pi ovisiuiui]. 

It m no longer siuIUcient, in fact, as it waa tor IVnli'on, to compile tk 
rejiorts of tmveleri^ and to put tbeiu side by side in f(oo|fruphical onltK-. 
^o\\\ tlio^e deHJcri|>tioiif> wbieli have become more act*urato and 
scieijtitic must be presented iu the most logical conneetion that la 
nible, and the cliaraeteristie feature?^ must appear aubord in titxfl in ualB- 
ral saccesEiion. It m only by api>lyiiig these principles that we linf* 
Rucceeded in eoiiibiningHclassitleation which, before going any furtheit 
we deem it proper to present here in a summary arrangemeiit, 

I.et a.s ibi*t of lUl recall the fiict tliat w© bcg^m by ptittitig iisitde prtj^ 
vislonally the American and the ^lalayan races, for a complete study 
uf \\\iM\ this year's conrse will hardly suflice* Having thUB «^aiij<^! 
iimre space foroar pnr[KX*ie.s, we have set aside eight fairly UitidrfMl siil* 
jeet!!*y which are more or less voluminous, more or lei^s raiidficxl, wbicli 
me will for the present mention by the names of Mongol, Turk, Indi^ 
Mongol, Aleut, Tungus, Aiao, Chinese, and EskinmuaTL 

The tirst is the properly so called Mougolian branch, which bai 
occasioually, by a mistake, given its name to the whole faintly, aod 
whicli^ on accownt of the exaggeratituis i»r al! kinds that t!ouris*^b cmm 
cerniug the snbdi visions of which it consists, well deserves to occupy 
the ilrst place at tlie hcail of onr group. The word which deBtj^nate^it 
(Mongkou), and which means brave, l>oldj generous, is, however, the 
nauic of that fractitm of the Chi hout^Y to which Gengis Khan lielongeil, 
which sufficiently explains the part that such a name has played and 
still plays in tlm nomenclature of races. 

TIh^ Moii-^^i.liaos t-onstitnte a uiass of 2,0no,O<Ml to 3,00<V,Omi souN 
altur*st all uf vvImmu dv^rll betweeo Siberia and (*lirna, Manchuria aud 
Turkestan: tlicv ar»^ aetually subilivived into Eastern ^MongnlianSj tW 
niusl niniirrnus nf wliom. llie Khalkas, iire snaietiiaes {'uUed Exteri(*r 
M<m^Mhaas {flu* hiteiinr Mori^oliaus Jbitn the tril^es Chakhan, Ourot*-, 
Onh*, etr/K SVrxtiM'u Mr)n^(iliaiis, i*alh'd Ivalaiuka by the Turks, and 
siiImMn id< <i into Sun;; ares i»i Tirhnioses^ iJrrbethes, Tor got es or Tar 
guatr>^ and Klnnhuie-^ m Khoi^lmontes at' tiie Ala-Ciian, and iiuallj 
Uouriat*^, snmrtitni'S calle^i Nurtheastern .Mongolians, 

To Nvliii'lKMrv gruU|i t licv luay Vicloiif^^ tliese Mougolian.H are, as I 
have sail] JK-forr, lln^ ntost marked of all vt'liow mern tliey exaggernte 
;e1I their t'harat'teristic Jeatures to sutdi a degree that iu endeavoring 
III slvi'ttdi tlo* ]ioints that siiefially distinguish them, we have Iveeu 
jdih" to turrn. as it were, a knal of iarjue canvass, on which, afterwards. 
all our other Asiatie designs LouhJ lie Jitteil, niu- after the other. 
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We have at the very first microscopically examined their hair, the most 
liotrichian that can be found, circular in form, at the same time very 
coarse, very black, very stiflf, and very hard. We have analyzed the 
elements of that only sliglitly pigmented skin in its shades varying from 
citrine white to yellowish or reddish brown. We have next tried to 
explain to ourselves the morphology of those so-called bridled eyelids 
which are so characteristic of the race, and we have found, with Siebold, 
that they owe their iieculiar asi)ect to a cutaneous fold which masks 
the corner of the eye until it makes the lacrymal caruncle invisible and 
covers the inner third of the tarsus cartilage, and to a thickening of 
the same cartilage under the upper eyelid, which covers and half hides 
the lashes. The opening of an eye thus " bridled" is curtailed, trian- 
gular, and often even oblique. We have found that these peculiar 
appearances of the Mongolian eye are independent of the facial skele- 
ton, since there are in existence very many Asiatic subjects — I have 
exhibited several to you — in whom a nose of very great elevation and 
cheek bones very closely resembling our own nuiy coexist with the 
most strikingly deformed eyes that could possibly be found in Mongo- 
lian countries. 

The study of the skeleton has shown us that the Mongolism skull is 
hyperbrachycephalous; its cephalic index exceeds 87; it is a genuine 
Mongolian skull, which, for the present, represents the extreme limit of 
brachycephalism, free from deformity, with the index 98,21 (Huxley). 
Shortened, enlarged, and at the same time elliptical, it is perceptibly 
less high than broad, and well deserves the name of platy brachycepha- 
lous, which I have recently bestowed upon it.* The face is in perfect 
harmony with this low skull, expanded transversely; it looks like a 
more or less shortened lozenge. The external orbital apophyses, long 
and divergent, form a connection with cheek bones of coarse nature, 
with angular cheeks pressed back on the outside by upper maxillaries 
of an exaggerated size. Turned down, forward and outward, these cheek 
bones, at the same time that they bend in a right angle upon their 
upper and inner edge so as to give to the orbit its remarkable breadth, 
overreach below in a characteristic projection on which Pruner-Bey 
has often very justly insisted. This is what he called the daylight orbit 
(orbite h jour); a part of the orbitary edge becomes really visible in 
the vertical direction.* The Mongolian skull is, moreover, generally 
phcenozygous; in other words, seen from above it shows its zygomatic 
arch more or less removed and convex. The maxillaries, which are 
transversely flattened, become rather hollow at a level with the canine 
cavities and afterwards develop largely, both transversely and upward. 
The nasal orifice, which they surround, is quite large, but at the same 
time very much elongated, and the indication which a comparison of 
these two dimensions gives is platyrrhinian. The bones of the nose, 
properly speaking, rise in a prominent ridge, and thus trace in the very 
center of the facial lozenge a quite characteristic relievo. 



^ Crania Ethnica, p. 402 and foil. 
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Tlie d^mtal arcli is linrdly prognathous, below the nasal afiertiireT 
to wbk'U it fi^equeiitly adheres in an oblique slope whicli dispeuft^N^s witli 
tlie sharp edge of the preiiasal vestibule. This areh is, licnveveiv larg^^ 
short, almost BemicirtMilar, and is ariiied with teeth whieb pre^^eut 
uothfng remarkable, neither as to Rixe nor as to shape. 

The rather low, very powerful inaudible is remarkable fur the aiifTul^ 
at^pectof it^ sympliyais^j and of its |>osterior anklet!*, which are promi 
nent, often extroverBated, and which extend on oither side in a kiml of 
voluminous heeL 

"to assist me in this description, 1 have jdaced before you scjine veiy 
striking sipedineus recently brought home irom Mongolia by Dr. 
Ernest Martiu, and l^^ placing by the side of these skulls from Enl 
Bbe Bon Go, some Turkish^ Annamitej Chinese skulls, and ntbers, i 
have given you fnnn tlie beginning of my demfmstiation a very pre- 
cise impression of the hir^^e polymorphism of tliese races, which, thongk 
60 varied anioug themselves, are habitually confounded iu a veritiible 
amalgam. 

All the other charaeteristie features peculiar to the Mongolians have 
been examined with tlie same attention as the anatomical features. In 
this summary I shall not return to what I have told yon at thai time of 
their intellectual and moral nor of their social and religious peealiHr- 
ities. Availing mj'self of the descriptions given by the best inchirsed 
writers, I have endeavored to show you the most perfect picture of the 
life on the steppes, and certain photographs, with a visit U} llieOuimet 
Museum, have fortunately come to the assistance of my very uusatis* 
factory descrijitions. 

What I have thus done for the true Mongolians, I have next done for 
the Kalmuks, assisted by a good monograph by M. Deniker for the 
Bonriat^, with the aid of divers documents collected by Messrs, 
Malieff and Bogdanoff, and we liave thus been enabled to rec ognize 
how this last race of men, who of all Mongolians assimilated most 
eaaily^ have itr our day most essentially changed in consequences of 
their repeated alliances with their masters, our friends the Rus^iana 

The second branch which we liad to cMimine was that of the Old 
Turk?^, very nuuh nearer to the source tVfuu whirlj the Monij^olians 
sjtrang than tlicy have remained sinecj but one braui'h of whom, wep- 
aiated from the others by the great in^^asions ttnvard the close of the 
Mi^ldle Ages, has in part preserved their ari;haie iispect. These Nortle 
ern Turks are the Yakuts, permajiently settled to the number of 
2no,ono sou!s, as this map j^hows, on the banks of the lower Lena, and 
they jshow us in several tri!H\s, cspci-ially in tliuse called Utshaf Cljcta, 
etc., to jml^e by Middcjulorfs ar^^umcnts, very stilking Moogoliau 
aflhiities. 

The other Turks (perhaps 20,0{iO,nO(> soul^), those whom we call Turko- 
mans in our works on htstoiy. and wliose darin^^ invasions int4> Eumpe 
and into Africa have wondrously enlargcil their urigiual domain, are 
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niach more mixed, and it is only from the countries whence they drew 
their historic origin that we can learn something of their character. 
With Baron de Bode and Colonel Duhoasset we have visited them south 
of the Caspian Sea, under the name of Yamouds, Goklanes, etc., in the 
Caucasus under the name of Abreks, and we have been able to ascer- 
tain that the few practical observations made among these tribes 
coincide very exactly with those suggested by the Yakuts, their north- 
ern near relatives. In examining the skulls of the Turkomans, it 
becomes, however, necessary to bear in mind that certain of their tribes, 
and especially the Kurds and the Bakhtyaris have a peculiar custom; 
they deform the head by exaggerating the parieto- occipital flattening 
which is common to all Turks, a kind of natural curtailment, which 
almost constantly presses the top of the skull into a point behind. 

This very habitual and very visible distinctive feature at once enables 
us to establish between the Turks and the Mongolians an immediately 
perceptible difference. There exists a second that is still more striking, 
and which, combined with the first, gives to the skull capsule of the 
Turk, whether he be a Yakut or a Turkoman, a cuboid aspect. This is 
the tendency of the head to develop upward, consequently just in the 
opiK)site sense to the vertical flattening of the Mongolian. 

The Turk's head is, therefore, both taller and shorter; it is also a 
little less large in proportion, and the cephalic index is only subbrachy- 
cephalous. The face, adapting itself as is natural to the skull, which 
is thus slightly curtailed, is less open; on the other hand, the nasal 
skeleton is even more pronounced in the Turk than in the Mongolian, 
and you have been able to notice in some Ansariehs, for example, truly 
amazing instances of large noses. 

Before leaving the Turkish branch, we had to examine long lines of 
types lying intermediate between the Turks and the Mongolians, such 
as the Uzbeks, the Kirghiz, the Bashkirs, the Nogais; between the 
Turks and the Finns, such as those extremely mixed subjects of the gov- 
ernments of eastern Russia, whom the reports of travelers erroneously 
designate withoutdistinction as Tartars; finally, between the Tuiks and 
the Caucasians, the Slavs, the Greeks, even the Arabs, the Osmanlis of 
Constantinople, Kourouglis of Algiers, etc. We proceeded from one 
race to the other by insensible transitions, and we were thus able to 
appreciate the extreme difficulty which continually confronts us in sepa- 
rating scientifically the yelflJw men from the white men. We should 
meet with the same embarrassment if we went farther north in the course 
of similar inquiries. The lowlands of western Siberia are in the higher 
northern latitudes overrun by races like the Samoyedes, Kanirs, and 
others, among whom the individual varieties are really very extensive, 
and lead, almost without a break, from the Mongolian to the Lapp. 
Elsewhere in the same zones intermediate types produce other almost 
imperceptible transitions from the Lapp to the Finn, and from the Finn 
to the Slav. We are thus able to establish unbroken lines of observation 
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between the most ©xugg<'iaaMl of tli© yello^^ ,, „ „ , , _ ,^__„ 

takiibli-^ wliite iiieu< It is tli6B0 transitional pupiilatkmH, if 1 tuajreali! 
tlieiii Kt*, which Prii^hardj in his desire to tltwiguiifce tkeiii by a^io^^ 
collective iiaine foreign to that gi'^at western body which he c^all* 
Tijdo iCuropt'au, had i>ropo!4ed ^*for the present*' to call Allophyliaw 
niue«* TUu8 he woiilil have fused together, under a perfectly xu*^m 
appelkition. groups an tUoroiiglily dis^tiuctj for example, as the Bii^tie. 
the Finns, the Tschude.s the U^aians, the Samoyedes, the Ustiak.s.and 
all tho.se KaHt Siberians colleetively known nnder the name of Para 
liansj et*"„, a kind of erjormoun riaini^ en masse of thc^ iiioertii sefti-v 
of the Ohl World ethnology. These Allophylians of Pi ii^liartl^ however 
proviflioually only tlie fsnnons author of the Phyi&h'al History uf Mankind 
uniy hav«^ wii>hed to introdnee thetn, have not yet entirely disap|i8ftrttd 
from the language of anthropology, 8tnue spedul writers^ havci retailed 
thorn faithfully. It can, however, eii^ily be seen that they are lomng 
gronnd every day, and in Kome of hist year'f* lecturer you may haw 
noticed that earefnl .'itudies methodiL^lly jnusued have ptueeptihh 
diiDinif^hed the geographieal area of populations which till tliDn h»A 
been relegated into the eiqmt muri^tnm of ethnological analymii^ bacausQ 
they were not known at idl or only very vagnely known. 

But let ns return to the series alieady ela.S!^itied, and having: got rtd 
of Mongolians and Tnrk.s, let us pass on to the races of the Himalaya, 
their southern and southeastern neighbor?*, grouiMzd by Pricharil iindw 
the name of Indo-Tartars, and wiiotn, on account of their ge4>graphii*»J 
position and of their aftinities, we think it would be more proper 1*^ 
i^all lu(tO'3longolians, 

As tar as scattered and incomplete observations^ will x>ermit us t*7 
JudgCj these pe«»ple are in alnjost every aspect iutrcr mediate between 
Tnrko Mongolians and IndoChinese. In Tibet, where they call theai 
selves Bhotj tliey nhow themBelves to be near akin to the Mongolianji, 
w^ith theh' high eheek bones, '^ bridled" eyes, and straight noses, whidi 
are sometimes even eonv^ex, and in certain individuals sufficiently 
develo]jeil to leinind n^ of the redskins of the prairies of the Ainer 
irai* IMiiiriS of the tlieal West. Their sknll is snbbraehyeephalonji 
This ty[Hv, vi^ry sharply riisnki'd on tin' hi*ili tablelands, graduallr 
bet^omrs h'ss dm<i4'd as we desrend into the lowlands. The crossings, 
whii h mad a ally ribsoib it^ wvw nmreover, td' a greatly mixed nature, 
borrnvvjn^ ht/j^* evini iVom ;i more \\v less white ra4"e. ami there froro 
l>ravi(lians or Kularians. In Assam, esiierially, our Indo-MongolicUi.^ 
have roiitracted alliances wiMi tt^itaiii tribes fd' inranrtaineerHj of whfun 
we shall \\\\\v \o }i^\\y more alter tin' tirst lectares cd' this year's coiirtie— 
Uicu who arv very maiked re|>resentatives of the Indonesian element, 
an<l wIki will furnish the subjeet of nur lost studies in the etlmolo^ 
of tin' Mall ly sin races, 

hi Itulo t 'hjmi.as at the Tool ot' ilx- 11 iuialaya, there are here and 
there in tlo' most ekvaleil parts «tl" lh»^ connlry small agglouierations of 
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evidently Indonesian origin. There are here also, bnt in vastly larger 
numbers in Cambodia and the Tsiampa, descendants of ancient Hindoo 
immigrants. Finally, there exist, especially in the south, a few small 
tribes of Negritos. 

All the remaining population, Birmans, Thais or Siamese, Annamites, 
is bound up with that of Upper Asia, of which we have spoken before, 
so that they all form a tolerably homogeneous tot^-lity, which approaches 
the Tibetan very nearly. This Indo-Chinese type, subbrachyceplia 
lous like the Tibetan, is subdivided into Burmah or Birman, Thai, and 
Annamite. We have studied these three groups, one after the other, 
and we have followed their progress downward from the mountains to 
the deltas of the rivers, the basins of which they now occupy. A 
primitive, fairly homogeneous population, of which we shall have to 
speak again presently, at first occupied these lowlands; these peoi)le 
had, however, to give up the parts adjoining the great water courses 
to invaders of a different origin, who have gradually reached the 
south. 

Some of these imported into the Eastern Peninsula elements of a 
civilization which was evidently borrowed from India. I have endeav- 
ored to present to you as complete a history of it as was possible, and 
we have studied together with the greatest carefulness the admirable 
monuments of their power and their art w^hich they have left us in 
Cambodia and the Tsiampa. Others were those Burmans, those Thais, 
(Siamese, Laotians), those Annamites, whose fierce conflicts with 
Tsiampa and Cambodia we have followed from the beginning of this 
bloody quarrel to the French occupation, which has saved the last 
remnant of the Khmer people from utter destruction. I paid special 
attention to the study of those ethnical elements that are peculiar to 
the lands which we possess in the extreme East; and the examination 
of the characteristic features of all kinds, which are noticed among the 
former and the present inhabitants of the lowlands of the Me- Kong 
and the Song Koi, has detained us a long time. I was specially inter- 
ested in proving their perfect ethnical independence, as far as their north- 
ern neighbors, the Chinese, are concerned, although they were their 
roasters long enough to impose upon them their mode of writing, their 
system of mandarins and many other things, but whose supremacy has 
never succeeded in altering, in any way whatever, the ethnical charac- 
teristics of their subjects. The Annamites, who have been thoroughly 
studied, as a race, in French Cochin China and Tonquin, have undergone 
no external modifications that could be ascribed to these intermarriages. 
To say the most, there have been found among the Toncjuin people 
some taller and mesaticephalous i)eople, a fact which has been ascribed 
to the intervention of Hos, immigrants from (3hina, who were taller 
in size and longer of skull. In the Eastern Peninsula, as everywhere 
else, the Chinese who marries a native woman finds that the offspring 
of this union, Minh-Huong, reproduces the features of the mother. At 
SM 95 33 
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Baigoii, as at Batavii^ Manila, ckr.j giaiidchildreii return nei^t to 
mark of tbeir graudfatliers. 

lu tbe piirsujiuce of our iiive^tigations, and while getting gT*d4maBf 
fartlier and farther away ft-om the ioitial Mungoliaii type-, we liiivc 
examined in its oiinutest <letail8 the IndoCliinese or Traiis i^tiri^Hk 
branch; then we have aiialyzed two otiier ^rroups of raises, of f;ir k-^ 
ill! port siiic^?, and wliicli, before my own researelies^ had never Wrti 
thought of as con^^titnting small ethniea] groups of their own. 

The first of tliese small branehes, l>rokeu off, if we may may sa^ Itaa 
Priehnrd't* allophyhjus bns;!iy ef»mpi eherjtls tlie Tnajority of the pc^m- 
lations of the northeastern eoast.s from the Sea of Okhotsk U» the pf iiin 
stda of Alaska^ KoriukBj KanKThadalw, Ohukhiks, Clink eh if* on the 
8liores of Af^ia^ Aknts, or rnun^uns in Amerk-a, on tlie iMaiMis mml 
at the point of the j^eniuaulaT whh-h eons^iHtnte thiti Bthoical *^n^\ 
of 25,(KM) men at best, imperfectly bounded no doubt., es^peciany east 
ward, but exiHtiug beyond nil doubt. It in intereBting toantM^rtain ihM 
the geograpliica! nrea of thin group, which until now IjaB hail ni> name 
of Its own, exc4ied» the nixe of the Continent of Xma aud very t*videiuij 
eneroaehes utH>n the New WorhL We shall Inter on meet with ollm 
s^iuiihn' ftwits, which, we are i:!t>nvineed, will not fail to throw ;i certain 
light upon the faet tliat the maiority of the tritws of the New Conti 
nent owe their origin to Asiatie miceators* 

However this may be, we phice ayst^matically after the* Til>etaiJf 
and the Indo Chinese, who are subbraehyf^pbalous, the I'litikhikv 
whose average indieation^ 70.9, standis at the extreme limit of ni^soti 
eephally, and not far from thtjnij the Tungu8 Mauehu {ami,iMMi jniti 
viduala), another breaking npof Priehard's *^ Allophylisnm/ with tiim 
clearly niesatieephalou8 skulb whieli is at the same time oxei^d\i*l/ 
flattened. Tins is, 1 repeatj an entirely systematic procesn; we j^IiaIj 
be justified in pm^Buing it, siuee it has enabled us to avail onrselvesof 
the only characteristic features which are known with tolerable aejtn 
racy, the anatoniieal features. For they alone permit us, thanks fo 
their elearly ]>rononni*ed natnre, to form a snnill, ijuite solid gronfi, 
which may latter mi serve as a starting [loint for new eflVuts at ehissih 
eatinn- TJie whole of this remotest *Silieria, the whole of this griiiNl 
norlhern iMiina, are territories (kverrnn by small agglomerations i^^ 
Nomads, whieh art^ usually ^mly known by a few, rare [diotogniph* 
and a few tools set^n here ami there in eollections* There are eortainlj 
anamgtheni >onie who, acednling to Fruner Bey*?^ expression, establis]] 
a c^uonection wit)i tlie boreal Ann*rican. The Ohilrak of the Tran? 
Aiinnir ufjpears thus lik«^ a kind nt intennediary between theTunjni*, 
anil hioir or M ski mo. 

This last ^^iiinp. whirli rontains L*7,iKM) to liS,(MI individuals, eonstr 
tutea i\u etliniral whole of its own^ n^lativrly quite liomogem^MHi 
which oiii'e mure presents to us the sight of a race liaving (vne ewl<' 
its habitat in Asia, but having sh)wiy reaehed, all along the horr* 
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ocean, the extreme nortlieastern part of the New World, (ireenland, at 
the very time when it sent forth its most advanced tribes to reach the 
Falls of Niagara, though without going beyond them. I have liereonly 
briefly indicated the most essi^ntial features in the history of these 
Hyi)erboreans. It seemed to me more convenient to give you a detailed 
aecount of these various groups when I should present you the other 
natives of the far north of America. I do not, on that account, attach 
less importance to the ideas which I have always maintained as to the 
position which ought to be assigned to the Eskimos at one end of the 
line, of which the Mongolians occupy the other end. They are the true 
dolichocephalous members of Mongolism, as I shall show you in a few 
days. In the order of campaign which we have adopted they are sepa- 
rated from the Aleuts, with whom quite recently M. Virchow confounded 
them, by the Tungus-Manchu, whom we have just slightly reviewed, 
and by the ('hinese, whom we shall yet have to investigate rapidly, so 
as to make an end of our studies as far as this whole great yellow host 
is concerned. 

The (-hinese, who are the most numerous of all yellow races (the 
least exaggerated numbers still give to China a population of more 
than 300,000,000), differ decidedly from all the other Asiatics whose 
essential features I have recalled before. Their hair, their complexion, 
their eyes, it is true, do not present any very decided peculiarity, but 
the bones of the skull and of the face offer forms and proportions 
which are not met with outside of what might be called the zone of 
Chinese influence. 

Von BaiT, who was the first to call attention to this special morphol- 
ogy of the Chinese head, expressed himself in a very picturesque 
manner when he tried to describe it. He had spoken of Buriat and 
Kalmuck skulls. "Imagine,"' he Jidded, *'you had the mold of a Kal 
muck skull, made of some elastic material, such as gutta percha, and 
you were to compress with both hands the two sides of the top so as to 
make the brow rise and the top of the head and the occiput to stand 
out more boldly; coinjiress then," he added, *'the zygomatic arches so 
as to make them narrower and so as to cause the Jugal bones, and espe- 
cially the maxillaries, to appear in profile toward the front, and you will 
have the Chinese type.'' 

. The skull of the Chinese is, in fact, both longer and higher in pro- 
portion than those of ail other yellow men. Uis cephalic index falls 
down to subdolichocephalism (the average indication of 142 skulls of 
the two sexes=77.24) and its height slightly exceeds its width. The 
face, harmonizing completely with the skull, is always of medium dila- 
tiition, with high and prominent cheek bones, and jaws which protrude 
in narrow and lengthened prognathism. 

All true Chinese, whatever their origin may be, maintain more or 
less strictly the osteological type that 1 have here defined. No doubt 
the external features vary at times, vary very greatly, indeed; the 
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complt'xion, for innttince, wViicli at th© north is wbite witli a titi^i" i»f 
oitriiie, may at t^autoii daikt^i to a d€*e|i biovi u; the alniDsi liori^miiiil 
eye nuiy cliaiige iuto oii« iiior*? or lem oblit|ue; the uos© nmy Iw^Mtn* 
tiatteror be raised Liglier; tbe tVo may chaiigti to on© more hiiiiiU* and 
more inu«*^ive; the iigurej the eor|mleiicy may tiiideigo HoriuuR cbaDgcu. 
i^nt beucatli all them external variations tbe ostwlogicnl tyi^e lUwrayi 
coiitinuei^ numt tenaciouyly, and the aiitbroix»log:ist may iiseerf aiii Hrat 
tbe L*ollectioui^ of beads preserved in Frauue, in Knghiud, in llullaiid. 
or eliiewhare* giv*5 tbe same uiea^sureineiits with unfailing coimtancy. 

Tbt» jnori^bological changes are^ therefore, all on tbe .surftu^, and rk 
absolute imiformity of tbe skeleton is comi»lrmented by a f;«irn?^|Mijjil' 
ing identity of co;^tume, maimer of walking, etc. This va«l nation, llie 
Wvsi in the world in point of nuiriberR, is almoi^t entirely ^uhji^rt ti* 
eonimiHi usa^eB and identieal manners. The queue, wliicli tbe eon- 
fjueriiig Tartaric c^ompelled tliem t^) wear iu the ftevent«^utb leutujT^ 
danglet^ now on tbe back of all t ■ele^tials, atid the long nallw, pnittM-id 
by iiutat sheaths, are at the south m at the north syruhiils of idl(^ii4*i<« 
and wealtli. On tbe other hand, the eust^^nj of ilefurrtiiug wi>m*u'ii 
feet, so charaeteriatie in central China, has never been mloptcHl by 
rhinese women in the 8*>utb, and the wives of Mauehus, the |>rinc^*»efi 
of the now reigning Imperial family e»jieei&lly, have fe€t like everyone 
elf^e. 

\V© haire given very i^pecial attention to thcMe varioaw etbiiograpliic 
peculiarities and we have left tbe Chinese otdy aiYer bavingf Biimmori 
up as exai*ily m it ejould be done all that eaii aid %m in iinpro^^iiijf im 
knowledge of this people, of their intellectual manifestatiotis as weU 
as of their iibyRiea! appeal^allce, 

1 have taken esiiecial paius t^j tnwe tbe history of their lygoudaiy 
migralions, stiirtiug from the northwest, and Uy show you how the 
first ueenpants of the lowlands near the great streams of the ea«t wert 
driven baek, step by step, toward tbe mountain regions of tbe Maitl* 
and Month west, where we 8hall meet them again under the uame of 
liolns, tt\' MiaO'tsr\ eft\, in our search for the cradle of tbe ItHbmesmu 
tribes. 

1 have iis yel saiii nothing "iT Kuhnl which was so long Itmked u|wid 
as a Hiiiiple annex ot China: rinr of rhqian, wliieli ethnologists ijuit^ 
recenllv t^iUisiib^rtMl <uily aunUier Coi'liiu (/hina, 

Thr KtH'eiins ;irHl the Japanese belong without contradictionj at lea>t 
uji Tnarei tiun piJint. to llie great mass of peoples of I he ^^ elbnv vm^. 
TJh" K ore; I us, vvh(HTi I have sSiowu you in pliott^graphs, UMtetl e^o greatly 
tu it'tsrnil*h* 'I'ibt'taus, that they were rftlen mistaken the one fuv tk 
<*thei; bill there are iKhurs who make tlie impression a^ if t bey were 
the iifTspring oT iiitrinianiages, and more tlian one modern traveler. 
nmihle toe\phiin snrup natiimnl variatitais tluit miglit be ealled out of 
orderi hi^s hnm^Jit iii the uMJSt unexpected elements to iii!count for 
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these strange mixtures, from the Aleutian (Chaill6-Long-Bey) to the 
Turk himself (Varat). 

As to the tiapanese, the immense anthropological collection (54 skele- 
tons, 403 skulls, 27 pelves, etc.), sent to the Museum by M. Steenackers, 
shows the superabundant multiplicity of their various sources. It can 
hereafter no longer be doubted that the population of the Archipelago 
of the Rising Sun is connected by bonds of kinship with its neighbors 
on the Yellow Continent. But it is also becoming more and more cer- 
tain, that some southern elements have played a very important part 
in their history as a nation. The Malays ( to adopt a very general term), 
whose fleets ravaged the coasts of Tsiampa as late as the eighth cen- 
tury, had at times previous to that a powerful influence on the northern 
islands, and have left behind them numerous traces of their interven- 
tion. I shall take pleasure in seeing the ingenious and varie<l argu- 
ments brought to light by which M. Metchnikoflf supports the very 
precise views which he has formed on that subject. 

One last national element, which has remained very modest in its 
influence, because it was driven out with a kind of repugnance, by the 
Japanese, is the Aino, the hairy race of Kurilea, of Sakhalin, and of 
Yeso. I have told you what little I knew of these singular islanders, 
whom for the moment I am utterly unable to classify. The A'lnos are, 
on an average, akin to the Chinese by their cephalic index, and 1 have 
provisionally placed them between the Chinese and the Eskimo, whilst 
roost readily admitting that this classification is altogether provisional 
only. 

Of the diflerent branches of the yellow trunk, whose general physiog- 
nomy I have placed before you, those that could be gathered together 
in a tolerably homogeneous group without doing much mischief, have 
thus been passed in review. There remain to us to be studied a cer- 
tain number of others, more or less irregular, and who, since Hlnmen- 
bach, have been generally set apart under the names of t\w Malay 
branch and the American branch. This year's course of lectures will 
be devoted to the examination of documents of all kinds relating to 
these two branches. 

We shall pass in review, successively, the material referring to the 
Korean and the Japanese races, considered in the light of intermediaries 
between those of the Asiatic Continent and those of the large islands 
which are dependent on them. Next we shall .approach the facts which 
Lave reference to Malay land and its ethnological connections, Mada 
gascar on one side, Polynesia and Micronesia on the other. This tirst 
series of studies will bring us to Easter. After vacation we shall bc«4:in 
the study of the races of the New World, which will occupy the whole 
remainder of the course. 
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VARIOUS VIEWS AS TO THE ORIGIN OF 
THE JAPANESE PEOPLE. 

The recent stride which Japan has taken in its social and political 
transformation, is to the rest of the world at once a miracle and a 
wonder. Indeed, our nation has accomplished in these last thirty years 
what other nations have taken at least three hundred years to accomplish. 
This stride, however, is not to be regarded as a miracle although it 
will remain a wonder. For such a stride cannot be a matter of chance 
—an effect without its proper cause. There must be reasons for 
it, and in fact there are such reasons, both external and internal. By 
the internal reason, I mean the old civilization which Japan has had 
for the last twenty-five centuries, and which served as a sort of prepara- 
tion for the recent introduction of the new civilization from the West. 
If there had been no such preparation and yet such a stride in civiliza- 
tion as the recent one had been taken, we might then say it was a 
miracle. By the external reason, I mean that Japan, being open to the 
Western world at such a late date, had the opportunity of reaping all 
the good fruits of Western civilization, without the disadvantage of 
undergoing tedious, and often very expensive processes of experimenta- 
tion. Thus in plolitical institutions, in social reforms, in science, in 
art, in philosophy, in literature, and what not, we have the advantage 
of reaping, and reaping only. Others sowed for us. Our part is simply 
to gather the crop. We eat the bread, so to speak, which others have 
earned by the sweat of their brows. 

The last thirty years of our national life are no doubt the most 
memorable epoch in the annals of our country, both in the past and 
in the future. Although thus what is often termed ** New Japan '* is 
only thirty years old, yet '* New Japan ' is not thereby new. Ac- 
cording to our received chronology, which by the way, was adopted for 
the first time by an edict dated Dec. 15th, 1872, that is, only about 
twenty-five years ago, the accession of the first Emperor to the throne 
of the Japanese Empire took place in the year 660 before the Christian 
era ; and from this accession the received chronology starts. Thus the 
current year is the 2577th year of the Japanese era. From this one can 
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easily see how old ** Old Japan" is* If for instance America is faur 
hundred years old after its discovery by Columbus, Japan is more than 
six times older even after the accession of its first Emperor. That is lo 
say, if America is a boy four years old, Japan is a young man at least 
twenty-five years old. This dates only tifler the accession of the first 
Emperor to the throne. We do not know just how long the Japanese, 
that is, onr forefathers, had been in Japan, before this event took place. 
By the way, here is one remarkable fact which \% worthy of remem- 
brance, namely : Japan is the only country on the surface of this wide 
earth, where the emperors of one and the same dynasty have reigned^ 
and are still reigning, for twenty-five centuries, so that the blood of the 
first Emperor is still circulating in the veins of the present Emperor, 
who is the izind successor to the fo; 

1 remarked above, that we do not know how long our 
forefathers had been on the soil of Japan, before the accession of the 
lirst Emperor. You may ask, are not the Japanese the native people 
of Japan ? In one sense the Japanese are certainly the native 
people of Japan, but they were not ihere always. They came froni 
another conn try at what period we cannot tell But we know that 
when our forefathers came to Japan, they did not ikd the country 
unoccupied. On the contrary, they found there the aborigines already 
occupying the land. These aborigines, at least most of them, were the 
ancestors of the race called Ainti^ who live at present only in 
Hokkaid6, Yezo of former days, the most northern of the four 
main islands of the Empire, but who at that time seems to have lived 
almosi all over the country. Our forefathers, that is, the ancestors of 
the present Japanese, came to Japan, ami by the right of their stronger 
power and better civilization drove the aborigines away to the north 
and became the permanent occupants of the country ; in a fashion 
similar to the conquest of the American Indians by the ancestors of the 
present white people there. When did our forefathers come to Japan ? 
is a question which we cannot answer definitely at the present stage of 
our knowledge. But as to the question, W/ierc did they come trom ? 
there have been many answers proposed. It is the purpose of this 
present article simply to enumerate these views, vith some critical 
remarks where they are necessary and forth coming. Let us proceed to 
examine the most important views. 
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The first opinion we have to note is ofte held by the German scholar 
and physician, Dr. Kampfer, who visited Japan towards the close of 
the 17th century, that is, about 200 years ago, and who wrote a history 
of Japan, which still claims the foremost place among all the works 
written by foreigners on Japan. According to his theory, our fore- 
fathers were at first the inhabitants of Babylon. When the confusion of 
tongues occurred at the Tower of Babel, the people there were obliged 
to scatter in all directions. According to Kampfer, the Japanese were 
one of these scattered races, who made their journey from Babylon to 
Japan, spending several years probably, but stoping at no one place 
long enough, to lose the purity of their blood and language by 
intermixture with other people. Thus our author proceeds to tell the 
probable course which our forefathers took in their journey, around the 
foot of this mountain, along the course of that river, and so forth, 
as if he had been the actual witness, or one of the company. The 
chief ground on which Kampfer founds his supposition is the purity of 
the Japanese language. Kampfer was himself a great traveller. He 
travelled over Persia, Arabia, India, Java, and China,. But finally 
when he came to Japan, he was struck by the purity of the sounds 
of the Japanese, as strongly contrasted with the languages of all other 
countries he travelled over. Hence he concludes thus : * * The Jap- 
anese language is one of those which sacred writ mentions, that the all- 
wise Providence thought fit to infuse into the minds of the vain builders 
of the Babylonian Tower. '* 

An equally striking and at least in appearance more scientific 
theory is that propounded by Hyde Clarke, who traces the origin of the 
Japanese people to an ancient Turano-African empire. According to 
this view, "the Akkad-Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Lydians, the 
Ktruscans, the founders of the Chinese and Japanese Empires, and also 
of the North American mounds and monuments, and of the civilization 
of Mexico and Peru," all belong to a Turanian white race, whose 
original home was in High Africa, ''a white race earlier in the 
field of histor}' than the Aryans. " These Turano-Afiicans conquered 
Central Africa first. They then proceeded to Egypt, to Greece, to 
Babylonia, to India, to China, and finally to Japan. On the other hand, 
another branch proceeded in the opposite direction to the two Con- 
tinents of America. When these white Turano-Africans came to Japan, 
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they found the land occupied by the short races. They intermarned 

with the native womeOj according to Clarke. '*This,*' says be, 

''would j>roducc a mixed race, differing again trom the races of shorter 

aborigines ; thus the new dominating Japanese race would maintain ajid 

opt:>gale Lheir dialect of the language and their own rdigion, 

— ^iid, being in more favorable conditions, would displace the pure 

" Here again the chief ground is linguistic as our author bim- 

•-' lar 'Uhe first real step made by me, was the discovery of 

iiciween the languages of the Japanese people and the 

m and others of western Africa. " 

iw is another theory which perhaps is just as far-fetched as the 

last, and which es t' (.c i nal home of the Japanese to 

Paleitine, makii n ; ical \ ne of the "ten lost tribes ol 

Israel/' This ;mij nteresting, not so much in itself, as in the fact 

that it emphasiises some of the striking features and customs of the 

Japanese. The Japanese of all ages have a curious and at the same time 



) liness. They cannot stand 

r*e love of parit}^ and neatness. 

rontrasi with all the unclean 

j^, the Koreans, and the Ainus. 

uch to do with the old religion 

aracteristic of this religion is 

Ltry, Besides these, there are 

f ilie reader studies the con- 

emple, the rites of purficaiion, 



remarkable hatred of physical v 
filth iness. They have almost an i 
In this respect, they are strikii 
neighboring raceSp such as the C 
This praiseworthy habit no doubt m 
of the Japanese Shiniojsm. Anoth? 
the absence of any tendency towai 
more points of analogy between ihem. 
struction and dependencies of a S 
the laws of the clean and unclean, tne system of htboa^ and sn foi ib : in 
fact, if the reader studies the minute details of the religious life of the 
early Japanese, he will find out that the religion of the Japanese has so 
u^uch in common with the religion of the (Jld Testament, that the con- 
clusion as to tlie Jewish origin of the Jajjanese is not altogether ground- 
less, especially in the absence of any settled r)j)iiiion as to their deriva- 
tion. However the difBculties of this hypothesis are so numerous, and 
conspicuous that it is hardly necessary to enter into tlieir consideration 
here. 

Still another oi)inion traces the origin of the Japanese to the Malay 
peninsula and archipelago. Of this theory, J. J. Rein, whose historv 
of Japan is so far the best of the kind, >ays as follows : It has been 
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suggested as a possibility that the first Japanese who landed in southern 
KyCishit were probably Malays, who had been driven out of their 
course, and having come within the influence of the Kuio-shiwo 
[the Black Current], had been carried by it to the coasts of the Japanese 
islands. Docuitz, who shares this view, thinks he finds in the facial 
expression of the Japanese, in the construction of their houses, which 
remind him of the pile dwellings of the Malays, and in the arrangement 
of their latrines, evidences of their Malay orign. '* The main difficulty 
of this supposition lies in the difference of the languages of these two 
peoples. Of this again Rein says, ' ' The Japanese language has no 
relationship with Malay and Polynesian, either in structure or vocabu- 
lary. It is polysyllabic and places the verb at the end of the sentence 
in the same way that Caesar is especially fond of doing ; while in 
the Malay family of languages, as in Chinese, the verb must precede 
the object which it governs. In Japanese the adjective does not 
follow the substantive as among the Malays, and South Sea Islanders, 
nor the genitive the nominative, but precedes it. In the same way 
many other radical distinctions might be pointed out, which prove that, 
even philologically, no such Malay influence, and therefore no such 
immigration as that supposed, can be recognized. " 

Dr. Griffis is of opinion, at least as expressed in his ** Mikado's 
Empire," that " the mass of the Japanese people of to-day are sub- 
stantially of Ainu stock." As to the difference between the Ainu and the 
Japanese, he explains thus : "An infusion of foreign blood, the long 
effects of the daily hot baths and the warm climate of Southern Japan, 
«»r Chinese civilization, of agricultural instead of the hunter's method of 
life, have wrought the change between the Ainu and the Japanese. " 
This is not altogether beyond possibility, and to some extent may be 
true. However, when he says, ** Ainus and Japanese have little diffi- 
culty in learning to speak the language of each,' one is apt to get a 
wrong impression. Probably both languages belong to the same 
family or stock ; but from this, one must not conclude that the Ainus 
and the Japanese can understand each other's language without some 
previous study or preparation. Perhaps the difficulty in learning each 
other's language may be small, but this ^^mall is merely comparative in 
its meaning and does not tell just how much. The study of German is 
easier to an Englishman than to a Japanese, and hence the difficulty is 
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smaller lo the former than to the btter Again when Dr. GrLflfis co 
dudes that, *' It seems equaily certain that almost all that the Japane 
^possess which is not of Chinese, Korean, or Tartar origin, has descended 
from the Ainu, or has been drcchf^ai ox imprincdUom an Ainu models ** 
we cannot see much sense in this remark. We might as well say : 
What the white inhabitants of America did not derive from iheir old 
European homes, mnst have descended from the American Indians. 
This is self-evident, and does not tell anything as to the relative 
proportion of the two elements* No one can infer from this, that 
therefore the white inhabitants of America must be substantially o 
Indian stock. The Ainu and the Japanese are so strikingly diifereoi^ 
both in their physical features, and in their intellectual capacities, as we 
know from the stubborn facts, that one fails to accept this doctrine 
of Dr. Griffis, who, by the way, I am told, has changed his opinion 
about this matter. 

Are the Chinese and the Japanese of the same stock or race ? The 
answer in the affirmative is a very natural conclusion to those who do 
not know much about the histor)^ and languages of these two peoples, 
^i especially because the Chinese and the Japanese are very similar in their 
^^P appearance. Indeed they do resemble much in their physical features, 
^. as is shown by my own personal experience of taking a Chinese for a 
I Japanese. The man was dressed in the Western fashion and he spokcj 
I to nie in English. I thought it strange for him not t*) speak in hi 
I native language, that is, Japanese. But afterwards, to my surprise. I 
^^m made the discovery that he was really a Chinese. Such may be the 
^^^case now and then, but that by no means proves that the Japanese 
people as a whole is not physically distinguishable fprn the people of 
China. If one studies the two peoples carefully, he will soon be abl 
to find out the distinctive features by which they can be physicallj 
distinguished. Moreover, those who are familiar with their history and 
language would never assert i!mt the Japanese were once the Chinese,^ 
or that they originally belonged to one and the same race. The princij 
ground for the distinct origin of these two peoples is to be found in 
the difference of the languages of the two countries. The one is 
monosyllabic, and the other is polysyllabic* The one has the verb 
before, and the other after its object. The two languages are also 
different, as to the number and nature of their sounds. The 
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Japanese hate consonants pronounced together without intervening 
vowels, as well as consonantal endings ; while nothing is more common 
than these in Chinese. Some sounds which are found in Chinese are 
wanting in Japanese, and vice versa. For example, Chinese, at least 
the Chinese of to-day, has no r sound, while Japanese has no sound of 
/. Thus, while the Chinese say lice for the English rice, the Japanese 
pronounce lighi, right. 

In language as well as in many other respects, the Japanese arc 
more like the Koreans, especially the early Koreans. Here probably we 
may find a more probable explanation of the origin of the Japanese 
people. J. J. Rein is of this opinion, and in fact most of the scholars 
seem gradually to lend towards this theor}'. But when I say the 
Koreans and the Japanese were originally of one and the same stock, I 
do not mean that the Coreans were once our forefathers, neither do I 
mean that the original home of our forefathers was in Korea. What 1 
mean is that these two peoples originally came out of the same stock of 
people. Where this original stock lived, no one knows. J. J. Rein 
expresses his opinion thus: ** According to Chinese annals there 
came about 1200 B. C. Tartar tribes to Corea, and settled partly here, 
partly in the eastern islands. If then the facial type and hair of the 
Japanese is Mongolian and not Malayan the language points beyond 
Korea, to the Tartaro-Mongolian stock in Central Asia ; and if finally, 
the position of the country and ancient traditions easily admit of their 
being brought into harmony with the story told by the Chinese, the 
possibility appears very great, that the immigrant Japanese were in fact 
members of that great Altaic family of peoples which was once dispersed 
in all directions from its primitive home, and distributed itself all over 
Asia, from the Pacific to Pontus and the Mediterranean.'' 

Thus far I have enumerated some of the most important opinions 
as to the origin of our forefathers. If more are required they can he 
given, but probably the reader has had enough already. The pos- 
sibility of the existence of such divergent views, demonstrates that 
no one is certain as to the origin of the Japanese. We Japanese do 
not know ourselves just where our ancesters came from. There is the 
Japanese tradition among us that the heavenly deities commanded 
the two deities Izanagi, the Male-who-Invites, and Izanami, the 
Female- who-Invites, to descend/rom heaven and to give birth to Japan, 
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and Ibat th^y came down from heaverii and created ibe eight gr^ 

isiands of which Japan consists, and aUo became the ancestors of all 

human beings, that is, of Japan. Bui we do not know jiii»l ^vbcre 

and how we oL this tradition ; neilber do we know \shere this heaven 

was and when the deities came down. In my opinion the last one 

tia viewi ennmeraied above seems to be most free from dilS* 

ci s, and must concordant wilh the facts as far as I know them. 

I here, if one fails to look '^ heymtd Korea ^' for the origin of the 

peope, we surely make a great mistake. We must alwa^^i 

that '*The Japanese people undoubtedly deviate so con- 

\* in physical confonnation, language and customs from the 

^ring p< ~ t, \ * * '^^€ci ajmiiy with them appeari 

, and t icm admissible ; *' sind that the 

~^esl baai ^ws mairL_. derivation is fuunded is in the 

of the japanest^ language, coucerning which the icboliis 

lerally agreed that it belongs to the Turanian or Tartar or 

family, among whose pt iarities we find, fiisl, that tt 



. ca ulinativCj and, second, tt 

i it governs. But when I 

lave belonged to one and 
as if to mean that the pres^ 
ic stock. By no means. 
smeiate ofdifTerent types 
v» uie Malay type, iht lh€ 

of the American Indii 
some of the Negro type as « 1,11 a 



verb comes after the ohjeci 

the Japanese and the Koreans 

stock, I must not be under- 

le ol Japan are wholly of this 

nt people of Japan are a sort of 

beings. Here you meet men 

1 type* and then yon see men 

er, occasionally you discover 

of ibe Caucasian type. 1 am 



not speaking of the present people of Japan, but 1 am speaking of 
that dominant race of people only, thai conquered Japan and laid 

the fuundation r>f the Japanese Empire. 

Wherever the original home of this victorious people might have 
been, when we find them at the dawn of our history, we find them 
occupying ahnost all the scnitli western half of Japan. How thickly the 
country was inhabited we do not know ; but according to our earliest 
historical records, and also from the actual existence of many traditional 
sites, there seem to have existed at least the three distinct groups of 
their settlements. The most eastern group we may call Vamaio-gioMXi 
and its centre must have been in or ab*)ul the province which is now 
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known by that name. This province is not far from Kyoto, and is 
still full of famous traditional sites. The second group we may call the 
Izumo-^TOM^, and it also must have had its centre in or about the present 
province of the same name. This province has even now one of the 
oldest and most important Shinto temples, and is the centre of the 
7sttW(?-group of traditional legends. This second group comes almost 
hzXl way between the first and the third group, that is, west of the first 
and east of the third. The third group must have been somewhere in 
the southern part of the Island of Kyushu, the most western of the four 
main islands of the Empire. This we may call the Tsuktishi-gvon^, and 
the regions covered by the traditions belonging to this group are still 
full of old traditional sites. Now, we are pretty certain that there were ^\ 
at least these three groups of the settlements of our forefathers, if not 
more. Of course, we do not know how long they had been there before 
they came to be unified ; neither are we sure that they were of one and 
the same stock.- But in all probability they must have been of 
one blood and one language, and also it is quite likely that these three 
groups represent three successive waves of immigration. The Vamaio- 
group was probably the oldest, and originally occupied the region where 
the Tsukushi'gTOup finally settled. But when the next wave, which is 
known as the Izumo-group, reached Japan, the Vama/o-growp was 
driven north-eastward by these new-comers. When at last, t-xe third 
wave came and settled in the southern part of the Kyushu-Island, they 
drove the Izumo-group from thence, to the region where we find them in 
history ; while this group in its turn pushed the Fama/o-group eastward 
to its last home, where we find them at the beginning of our history. / 

Such seeras to me to have been the way in which the successive settle- 
ments and the resulting migrations of the early Japanese look place. 

Now the question is, How were these groups unified ? From the 
old traditions, which are of course a mixtute of mythological legends 
and historical facts, we can gather the threads of truth to the effect, that 
the Tsi4kus//i'group, the last and newest of the three waves of the immi- 
grants, started from their home in the Island of Kyushu and began the 
conquest of all the regions occupied by the Izurno and Vamaio-^oyxps, 
Why they began such a movement, we do not know, but perhaps 
another, if so, the fourth, wave of migration reached Japan from the 
Continent of Asia and necessitated them to proceed eastward. What- 
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ever be the cause of their movement, they left llieir home and ad%*:ince(l 

to conquer the rest of Japan, and they were successful m this conquest 

They subjected the /jr/zw^- group, and then proceeding eiill nonhv 

eastward subjected the I'lma/o-group, and thus they became tlie rallng' 

people of the land. Of course^ this look some time, but at last through 

the conquest of their brolher tribes and all other tribes then living in the 

land, some sort of the tmijkaiwtt of all the then known Japan seems la 

have been accomplished, Ii was the leader of this conquering tribe 

thai became the first Emperor of Japan, 

Here many questions may suggest themselves to the mind of the 

reader. For example. How civilized were these intruding conquerers, 

that is, the early Japanese ? Were they savage or tolerably well civilu* 

ed ? Were they much superior to the aboriginal tribes whom ihejr 

subjugated ? When does the authentic history of Japan really begin ? 

How far do our traditions carry us back ? Did these conquerers 

advance much in their civilization, during the period between their 

conquest of Japan and our discovery ol them in history ? When did 

Chinese civilization begin to assert its influence over the thought and 

life of the early Japanese? Can we ascertain the social and religious 

life of the early Japanese before they came under the influence of 

Chinese civilization ? How was their social and religious life, as 

compared with that of the modern Japanese? What were iheir 

distinctive chaiacteristics and peculiar features ? It would be ^err 

instructive as well as interesting to fully discuss these question but that 

is altogether outside the scope of the present paper. Here we intisl 

satisfy ourselves with a mere glance at the various views as to the origin 

of the Japanese people, 

NoatTA Kjshimoto. 

[Mr. Kbhimoto. D.D,, M,A., is a teacher of the Higher Komuil School and the 
editor of the ShHiyr*^ a religious magojcine.] 
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At a meeting of this society, hold on Sunday, January 
5th, Professor E. S. Morse communicated some facts regard- 
ing the human hones found at Omori. We present an 
ahstract of his remarks on the occasion. 

One of the most interesting discoveries connected with 
the Omori mound is the evidence of cannihalism which it 
affords, this heing the first indication of a race of anthro- 
pophagi in Japan. The human hones were found mixed with 
hones of the wild hoar, deer and other animals. They were 
all fractured in a similar manner, either with the ohject of 
extracting the nmrrow or for convenience of cooking in 
vessels of too Hmall dimensions to admit them at length. 
When discovered, they were entirely unrelated to each other. 
Some hopes were entertained that the place might have 
hcen used for purposes of hurial, and special search was 
made for a continuous series of bones ; but no proof was 
obtained in support of this supposition, and this is in 
accordance with the experience of those who have examined 
similar deposits in other parts of the world. The bones 
were mixed indiscriminately with other remains of feasts. 
Some of them are strongly marked with scratches and cuts, 
especially in those areas of muscular attachment where the 
muscles are separated from the bones wnth difficulty. The 
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very mode of froctiu'c in some cases is coxispicuously arti- 
ficial, and the surfaces for the attachment of muscles are 
strongly incised. These testimonials of cannihalism are of 
precisely the same nature as those educed hy Professor 
Wyman in his memoir on the shell mounds .of Florida. 
The accompanying passage is extracted from that memoir, 
page 08. 

The reasons derived from our own ohservations for believ- 
ing that the ancient inhabitants of the St. John's were 
cannibals may bo stated as follows : 

1. — The bones, an account of which we have given, were 
not deposited in the shell heap at an ordinary burial of a 
dead body. In this case, after the decay of the flesh, there 
would have remained a certain order in the position of the 
parts of the skeleton, especially in the pelvis, the long bones 
of the limbs, the vertebral column and the head. The bones 
would be entire, as in other burials. In the cases here 
described, they were, on the contrary, scattered in a dis- 
orderly manner, broken into many fragments, and often some 
important portions were missing, as the head, at one of the 
mounds near Blue Spring, the bones of an arm and leg at 
another, and in other mounds a still larger number of bones. 
The fractures, as well as the disorder in which the bones 
wore found, evidently existed at the time they were covered 
up, as is shown by the condition of the broken ends, which 
had the same discoloration as the natural surfaces. 

2. — The bones were broken, as in the case of those of 
edible animals, as the deer, alligator, etc. This would be 
necessary to reduce the parts to a size corresponding with 
the vessels in which they were cooked, or suitable for 
roasting, or even for eating raw. 

8. — The breaking up of the bones had a certain amount of 
method ; the heads of the humerus and femur were detached, 
as if to avoid the trouble, or from ignorance as to the 
way of disarticulating the joints. The shafts of these bones, 
as also those of the fore arm and leg, were regularly broken 
through the middle. The olecranon process of the ulna was 
in some cases detached in the same manner as the corre- 
sponding part of the deer. 

Had this description refen-ed especially to the Omori 
mound, there could not have been a more perfect accordance 
with the facts as they stand. 

The evidence of cannibalism in the New England and 
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lUglit rai!iiis;lm}gthofi\'agment, 80mm.; upper portiati *ml\. 
Eiglit femar; length of £ro.gmeiEiif 150 mm*; proxfuiui l^oiI 

mid portion of shfift only, 
lliglit femnr ; lengtli of fragment, 270 mm*; both cuds gon«. 
Right femur ; iongth of fragment, 280 mm,; both e^nds gooe^ 
Eight fcmtir ; Icngtli of fmgmenU 107 min.: npptr poHiciii of 

sbaft* 
Rigbt femur; Ic^ngth uf fragment^ 804 mm.; lutietilar nuxfact^ 

hrokeii ; chiy* 
Loft femur] length of frugmeiit, 160 mm.; ehttft only. 
Left fumur; leogth of fragment, 270 mm/, great Iriic^hjiiitfiJ^ 

and hend find distal end gon<^ ; ebild. 
Left fiimTir ; length of fragment, 65 mnitj loworpcirtion onlj; 

iidicuW surfa4:!e gone ; cbild, 
Eiglit tibift • length of fntgment, 185 mm*: npper poriton of 

nhaft. 
Right fibula; li-ogth of fragnunt, 20S mm.; both ends hroki>D. 
Fiilh right metatarsal ; ktigth, 65 mm*; distal nrttetilar 

fim-fnce partiiilly gou^. 
Left lower maxillary. 
Left park till. 

Of sixteen long hoiam of the arm and log, nin© aro dotti- 
tnte of hoth oactromities ; and of the rotmiioliig soveti, throe 
are destitute of the lower extremity, two of th(» nppcr 
fixtremity, and in' two, the articular siirfacoH o1 both c^ods 
MO gone. Nothing more clearly illustrakrw the indiummiDatc 
way in which the honee were ecattered ah out, than the fact 
that the eight ftniora found represented at leant ieveii 
different indi^^ duals, four beiug adults and three either 
women or children. None of the human bones Bhow marks 
of haTLDg been wrought, hut this we should not expect, 
siace most of the implements discovered are made of bona. 
Only a portion of the shaft of a tibia was met with, thongli 
special search was made, io the hope of seeming a number, 
as great iotercht attaches to the tibia of early man on 
account of th** lateral flattening which bo frequently oc- 
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curs, and to which the name platycnemic tibia lias been 
given. From the wide variation this bone presents in man, 
the single example here mentioned can have but little signifi- 
cance. It may be of interest, however, to give its pro- 
portionate measurements in contrast with corresponding 
measurements given by Wyman in his Florida mounds 
memoir. 

The antero-posterior diameter being taken as 100, the 
transverse diameter in 

Twelve, white race (recent), was 0.74 ; 

Twelve, from the Florida mounds, 0.64 ; 

Seven, from the Kentucky mounds, 0.63 ; 

One, from the Omori mound, 0.62. 

There were others from the Florida mounds as low us 
0.59, and Mr. Gillman discovered one in a mound on Rouge 
river, Michigan, with the excessive lateral flattening of 0.58. 
This latter tibia far exceeds the famous Cro Magnon tibia of 
Broca, which gave an index of 0.60. The Omori specimen, with 
its index of 0.62, may be looked upon as a fair platycnemic 
tibia. It has a remarkable lateral flattening in contrast with 
nine recent Japanese tibia, which were measured at random 
and which gave an index of 0.74 ; — the lowest index in the 
lot being 68.4. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 

It is the belief of many interested people, both foreign and 
Japanese, those living abroad and those living in Japan, that a 
firmly founded relation of mutual respect and esteem is necessary 
through scholarly study and appreciation of present and past 
cultures of other nations and peoples. To date the Japanese people 
have been deeply engrossed in appraising and studying the cultures 
of other nations, and the matter of interchange of ideas and 
cultures has been onesided. Although meagerly developed, this 
balance of mutual study and appreciation is gradually beginning 
to be restored by many Western students and interested friends. 

However, owing to language difficulties and differences in 
modes of procedure, the Japanese people have not been very arti- 
culate or helpful in assisting foreigners to study and understand 
Japan. It is the desire of the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai to assist all 
scholars, and others interested, in their study of Japanese culture, 
encouraging a true exchange of cultural study and appreciation. 

The desire was partly materialized in the first "Kokusai 
Bunka Shinkokai Lecture Series on Japanese Culture" which 
began on October 15th of this year and came to a suuccessful 
close on December 6th. This pamphlet is the record of a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Ryuzo Torii on October 22 at the Peers' Club 
auditorium. The lecture was translated and read by Mr. S. Sakabe, 
who also interpreted the discussion. 

December 1935 

KOKUSAI BUNKA SHINKOKAI 



Ancient Japan in the Light of 
Cultural Anthropology 



This lecture will be a general discussion of the civilization of 
the prehistoric and protohistoric Japan before the introduce 

tion of Buddhism in the sixth century A.D. It seems to me 
that most of you have so far depended chiefly on such books as 
the Kojiki, Nihonshoki and Manyoshu, for the study of ancient 
Japan. But I propose to approach the subject with the aid of 
Anthropology and Archaeology instead of pure literature such as 
mentioned above. The subject, however, is too extensive for this 
given time, and I must necessarily limit myself to a brief summary 
of the subject based chiefly on archaeological facts. 

The first question we ask ourselves is, " How long has Japan 
been inhabited ? " In the Far East there have been discovered 
skeletons and other vestiges of Sinathropos Pekinensis and other 
finds of fossil man. But in Japan proper and in Chosen there 
has been no discovery of any trace of the Palaeolithic Age, that is 
the Old Stone Age. But the mere fact that no remains have been 
found does not necessarily mean that there exists no trace of the 
Old Stone Age. All we can safely say is that it has not been 
discovered yet. 

The earliest phase of culture in Japan belongs to the Neolithic 
Age, the New Stone Age ; and this stage of civilization is within 
the bounds of prehistoric Japan. The relics of this era are those 
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of the aborigines of this country. On the question as to who th^ 
primitive inhabitants were, the scholars of today seem to agn© 
that they were Ainu* I cannot unreservedly accept this theory-- 
that the Neolithic vestiges are of the Ainu ; but in this brie 
discussion I shall not go into the detail of the issue. It will suffic 
to say that they are very much Ainu-likej if not quite of the Ainu 
The vestiges of the aborigines are to be found all over from Oki 
nawa to Hokkaido. And the fact of this wide distribution seem 
to be an ample evidence of how long they lived the culture € 
the New Stone Age, Living as they did in this phase of humai 
progress, their implements and weapons were of stone : stone axe 
stone chisels, stone bi le arrow-headsi stone spear-head: 

and so on. But some tici us of bone were also in use, Th 
pottery to he found in abundance among their remains is wonh 
of attention. Especially the earthen images are noteworthy in tk 
they indicate the customs of those days — the hair-dressing, th 
facial features, tatooing, clothing and personal ornamentation an 
the use of " shu " or vermillion. They adorned their heads wit 
bone-combs ; they wore necklaces of bone and stone, and bracelet 
of shell round their arms. Their vessels have a common feature ii 
shape, handl^p and decorative motives. And especially in the last 
there is '* coiling " as well as lines in geometrical combination. 

These aborigines must have lived in this country for a cor 
siderable length of time, and from their vestiges it is gathered fhj 
they lived in a primitive stage of civilization. But they did posse 
a culture, and should not be supposed to have been an uncivilize 
people. Some hold that among the tribes of prehistoric Japan wc 
some Negritoes, but I dispute this hypothesis. It is true that th 
hypothesis will explain away the phenomenon of some Japanc 
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having curly hair in Kyushu, and that curly hair is never a feature of 
the Mongol. But my explanation of the phenomenon is as follows. 
In Kyushu there lived some Indonesians such as the Hayato, and 
when those Indonesians migrated into that part of our country, 
they had already mixed with Negritos. And it is probable that 
some of the Negrito characteristics came out insistently by the law 
of atavism. The question thus answered, you will agree with me 
that it is not necessary to conclude that the country was inhabited 
by the Negritos. Furthermore, even if they had been the aborigines 
of the land, they could not have possessed the degree of culture 
that the remains of that age would credit them with. 

We may pause here to examine a little more carefully the 
vestiges of the Stone Age in the light of cultural anthropology. 
Attention must be called first to their customs. The hair is dressed, 
the dress is a slip-over, and there is tatooing on the face. The 
manner of their fishing, namely the use of the bone-harpoon, and 
the manner of their pit-dwelling, point to a resemblance with the 
ancient peoples of the North-East of Asia — the Chukchi, Aleut, 
Koryaks, Eskimo — who may be classified as Palaeo-Siberian, or as, 
according to L.V. Schrenck, Palaeo- Asiatic. At any rate, the cus- 
toms of our primitive inhabitants resemble those of the ancient 
peoples of Asia. 

The points to note from the viewpoint of culture are earthen- 
ware vessels, coiling patterns, clay figures, and the use of ** shu**. 
From the fact that the images are almost all female, (the male 
images being very rare) it is concluded that they were not intended 
for toys but that they were deified. 

The Stone Age relics discovered along the River Danube have 
given the name of the Danubian culture to that particular type of 
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It is only when the aborigines had passed the peak of their 
civilization and were living in the last stage of the middle period 
or in the last period that the vestiges of our ancestors began to be 
seen. Let us agree here to call our ancestors " Japanese Proper *'. 
The remains of the Japanese proper are distributed widely all over 
Japan. In Kyushu, Chugoku, Kinai, and Tokaido, their relics are 
more abundant than those of the aborigines. Here I must call your 
attention to the fact that both the relics of our ancestors and those 
of the aborigines belong to the same Neolithic Age. There are, 
then, two kinds of Stone Age vestiges : one, those of the primitive 
inhabitants, and the other, those of the Japanese proper. Our anc- 
estors, too, were in a stage of primitive culture, using stone imple- 
ments and weapons, being hunters and fishermen. 

It has been customary to begin the study of our people from 
the Protohistoric Age, that is the age when they made implements 
of metal, but nowadays scholars go further back to the Pre- 
historic Age. The vestiges of our ancestors point to a considerably 
long period that they must have lived in this country. Some hold, 
concluding from the remains, that the Japanese proper are a mixed 
race, and I share this view. But, again from the evidence of their 
relics, they were of the same ethnological stock, and the difference 
between each constituent tribe is far smaller than the difference 
between the aborigines and our ancestors. For their bone-imple- 
ments, stone implements and ceramics are of the same type. 

One thing to be noted here of the vestiges of our ancestors is 
the trace of M^ialithic culture seen in the megalithic monuments, 
stone-circles, menhirs, tumuli, cairns, and some dolmen- like stones. 
These are quite absent in the remains of the aborigines, and it 
should be all the more notable that they exist only among the 
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rctnains of our ancestors* 

That our ancestors built stone-circles is told in the myth 
logical legends and early literature* What is called *' Iwasaka '' 
nothing but this stonc'circle- "Iwasaka*' is the circle of stones aroun 
the spot where a god is worshipped* Thus the building of ^Iwasaka 
was much practiced in the Protohistoric Age, but it was done i 
the Prehistoric Age as well. The remnants of the stone circle* m 
found chiefly in Shikoku, Kyushu » Chugoku and Tokaido- 

The ceramics of those days should be given as much attentic 
as the implements of stone. For pottery is a record of a race : 
reflects the psychology and spirit of the race in its shape, decon 
tive motives and the '" * dies. 

The pottery of o n^ci^iors in the Prehistoric Age is very di 
ferent from that of the aborigines. The latter^s vessels are basketi 
— an adjective invented by American scholars— meaning that th« 
are made in the same manner as a basket is made, and the sha| 
itself is much alike. They are thickly ornamented all over the su 
face, sometimes with coiling designs, and a huge handle is attache 
to them* Making a fine contrast to these, the vessels of our ance 
tors arc symmetrical in shape. And in the making of the potter 
one should note, they did use a wheel, very imperfect as it wa 
The use of the wheel, as you know, is often a distingubhir 
feature of ancient peoples* 

The general design is very simple, often with no pattern, or 
few lines in geometrical combination. The " coiling " pattern 
never used, and this fact differentiates the pottery of the two pe 
pies. This subject really demands more consideration, but with 
the given time we shall have to leave it as it is, and take up a 
other point. At any rate, the fact to be remembered is that our a 
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cestors began inhabiting this land as far back as the Stone Age. 

Thus when the Japanese people had lived here for some time 
and learned the art of agriculture, a new element was added to 
their own culture. This new element came from China through 
the Chinese immigrants in western Korea, or directly from both the 
south and north of China, or introduced by the naturalized Japan^ 
ese subjects originally from China and Korea. The new element 
having been absorbed, there was formed a new civilization, the 
civilization of protohistoric Japan, generally called ** jodai " by our 
historians as against ** shindai " or the age of myth. The " jodai " 
is only a continuation of the prehistoric age, that is the Stone Age. 

In the Japan of protohistoric days the clan system was pre* 
valent, each clan being controlled by the head and watched over 
by its own guardian gods. Besides these gods of the clans, there 
were many other gods — gods of wood, forest, river, sea and of all 
natural objects. The point, however, which is worthy of note is sj 
that a natural object itself was never deified. A god may be con* 
ceived in a mountain, or a stone, or a tree, but the mountain itself, 
or the stone or tree, was never worshipped as the god himself. 
Therefore, the pantheism of Japan at that time was an idea of Con* 
ception. This idea is almost characteristic of the so-called Asiatic 
culture of Northern Asia. There were witches — ** Miko " — in the 
service of the gods, taking care of all the rites. I r^iard the ancient 
reh'gion of Japan as a form of Shamanism.^*^ There were family 
shamans and professional shamans, and the Japanese shamans were 
the professional. Naturally, there were in use all the necessaries for 

(1) Primarily, the primitive religion of the Ural-Altaic peoples of Nor- 
thern Asia and Europ>e, in which the unseen world of gods, demons, and 
ancestral spirits is conceived to be responsive only to the Shamans, the medium- 
istic magicians. 



the rites ; mirrors, jingle-bells, and nusa (hemp or paper pendants); 
The social life and relations had by then become more complicated 
But time does not allow us to go any funher in the discussion o 
this phase of their life/^^ 

Now the implements of iron were becoming more and more 
useful The material was iron-sand. The blacksmith forged arrow- 
heads, halberds, daggers and swords. In China, weapons were be* 
ing cast, but in Japan they were only forged. In the matter oi 
ceramics they began making lianibe (a clay pottery) which was of- 
ten intended for ritualistic use* This special use of it gave it twC 
other names : iwaibe and iisiibe (both meaning pottery used foi 
worship). Thus the prehistoric Japanese (proper) were making hch 
ni'pto-utsuwa (a clay potteryj^ but later, in the Protohistoric AgCj 
they began making sue-no-utsuwa (a primitive porcelain), togeth 
with the eanhenware vessels^ Sue, the primitive porcelain, had firai 
been introduced from China, and in Japan it made a progress c 
its own. But it was only the process of baking that improved, an< 
the shape itself of both ^lani-vcssels and sz^^-vessels remained thi 
same as before, the art of glazing being still unknown. 

These vesseb were all used for tabooing and magical purposes 
The culture of the time, however, was the culture of weaporisi 
Especially the workmanship in sword-making made some remark' 



(2) In Japan the Shumans had originally been women* but in the prota 
historic years there were a lao men Shamans. This is evidenced by an tncidcnl 
in the *' t^ihon Shoki **, 

In the Reign of the Emperor Jimmu there was held a great fcstivil. Mi 
chinomi'no Mikoto (a male deity) was appointed to preside over the feadvki 
under the title of Itsu-Hime (or the Sacred Daughter). 

Why was a male god given a female nume on the festive occasion ? It 
probably because the earlier Miko (mediumiitic magicians) were women. A| 
this may be regarded as indicative of the universal phenomenon known 
** Change of Sex " in Shamaniam* 
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able progress. This art is not a later development, as is often 
supposed, but a development as ancient as this. For a country in 
the Far East, the Japanese weapons of that time were in a well 
advanced stage. 

Now, living in an age of agriculture, and the majority of the 
population being farmers, the mores, customs and religious rites, 
all had to do with agriculture. With rice and millet from the field, 
the game and animals in the mountains, fishes and shellfishes in 
the waters, Japan was indeed a country of plenty. There were 
several kinds of hemp for clothes ; silk had already been introduce 
ed from southern China, and horses and cattle were domesticated 
for the use of the people. There were in use fine harnesses, some 
heart-shaped, whose outstanding feature is the honey-suckle pat- 
tern. The swordguards, the bulbs, (or the pommels) and sheaths 
were forged or cast and were plated with gold. Some of these 
articles are of cast-copper. The gold rings and silver rings used as 
ear-rings are sheet gold or sheet silver covering the substance of 
copper. And these display exquisite craftsmanship. These arts de- 
veloped along with smithcraft I would like to suggest to you the 
possibility of making a comparative study with the Sassanian and 
Scythian arts, tracing their influence in the heart-shape of the 
harness, its honey-suckle design, and the perforated design of anim- 
al heads in the sword-coins (or swordpommels). Mirrors were 
also in use ; they had been imported from China, but later the art 
of manufacturing mirrors developed in Japan on its own, and the 
suzU'kagami (or the mirror garnished with jinglebells) is typically 
Japanese. The mirrors were used not so much for toilet purposes 
as they were for ritual use in religious services, given as they were 
a mystic significance. In addition to all these, the tnagatama. 
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kudatama and bells were also used for personal ornamentation, 
the first two being their necklaces. 

Their house was a wooden hut erected high above ground ; 
the uprights were pillars and the roof was of course, thatched. The 
'* torii '* you see now at every shrine is a reminiscence of their gate. 
It linked the two ends of the circular fence around the house. The 
entire construction of their dwelling was simplicity itself. But in 
this connection we must observe their tombs. 

Stone coffin and sarcophagi frequently occur within a sepul- 
chral mound— in most cases a chamber of stone or clay provided 
for the deceased. The tumulus often attained majestic proportions 
far exceeding those of the house. Our ancestors believed in the 
immortality of the soul ; to them the tomb was the intermediate 
world between this and Hades, the eternal abode of the souls. 
This is very much like the idea of the Egyptians who thought this 
life only temporary and believed in a long future life, and who, in 
this belief, practised embalming corpses. Like the Egyptians, our 
ancestors, before the influence of Buddhism and Confucianism 
began to make itself felt, buried their dead in their formal attire, 
and together with them such articles as daggers, swords, and other 
belongings of the deceased. There was prevalent, also, the prac* 
tice of killing the retainers and attendants, and of permitting them 
to commit suicide, on the death of their master. This custom, 
known as ** junshi '* is typical of old Japan. In an ancient grave 
are often found mote than a few skeletons, instead of the remains 
of just one man. And it is not seldom that a burial mound is sur- 
rounded with a circle of attendant graves of those who followed 
the master on the journey to the other world. The haniwa, a later 
invention to substitute clay figures for living men, are an impor- 
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tant index to the study of the customs then prevalent. I cannot 
emphasize too much the importance of the tombs, in the study of 
Protohistoric Japan. But, again, no further discussion is possible 
today within the limited time. 

Among the aspects of the old civilization proper to Japan the 
following are most note-worthy — religion, social life and relations, v/ 
agriculture, smithcraft, weapons and armours, tombs and mega- 
lithic relics. This civilization was long continued down to the 
historic times, and finally with the additional influence of Bud- 
dhism, it has come to be the civilization of Japan. The students, 
therefore, of the Nara period or of later times, must necessarily be 
familiar with the facts of the ancient times with which my lecture 
today has been concerned. 

One word more in conclusion — and that is about the dotaku 
(bronze bell, which seems to find no English translation : the Ger- 
man scholars call it a ** Methalltrommel **.) This seems to be a 
vestige of a cycle of events quite separate from the two ages we 
have studied. For this is not met with among the relics of the Pre- 
historic Age, nor are they found within the tombs of the follow- 
ing era. What, then, was the nature of this dotaku ? It appears 
to be a musical instrument, intended ako for religious use. It has 
been known that the ddko (bronze tabor or hand-drum) — and 
not dotaku^ V/2LS used by such tribes as Miao, Yao, and Shan in 
Southern China and Indo-China, where this bronze tabor was 
found in every chief's home and was used both as a musical in- 
strument and as part of their religious rite. The use of the dota- 
ku by our people is believed to have been similar to the use of the 
ddko by these tribes. There are older dotaku and newer ones. 
The ones with decorated sections are regarded as old, and those with 



plain areas new. I once made a comparative study of our ddti 
and the ddko of Southern China, and found their similarity be 
carried still further* For the ddko with plain sections are new 
much like ours. And the manner of their discovery, and tl 
purposes— that is, musical and religious— are also alike. The 
toms depicted on the dbtaku are not those of the North, but 
the South. They picture men with a kind of sedge-hat» a sleeve 
costume like the costume that the natives wear in Burma, Siai 
Annum, the Philippines and Formosa* They picture men poui 
ing grain in the mortar. Their house is built high above gro^ 
to be climbed into by the use of a ladder. Their boat is Is 
enough for several persons, and the shape is slightly curved. N< 
the customs represented on the ddko are the same — the men, 
pounding of grain, their dwellings their boat. We have reasa 
therefore, to suppose that the ddtaku is of a Southem-Asii 
origin, and one may do well to compare our ddtaku with 
ddko of the Southern tribes already referred to — the Miano, Y 
or the natives of Burma, Siam and Annam. 

There are some who hold that there was a Bronze Age in 
history of Japanese civilization, and their theory is based on 
discovery of huge forged swords of bronze in the north of K 
shu, Chugoku, and Shikoku. This is not a generally acceptai 
theory ; for these swords were meant for ritual use and not 
practical purposes. And if there was a Bronze Age in Japan, th 
should be found bronze axes and other implements of bronze, m 
of which, as a matter of fact, has been discovered. 

I have thus made a cursory survey of the field of cultiJ 
anthropology with reference to the Japanese people. I shall 
more than happy \f you have gained, by attending this lecture, 



insight into this branch of science and what it has accomplished. 
I have pointed out many possibilities of further study and research, 
and I hope it will be my good fortune to meet you again to carry 
on our discussion on more specific subjects. 
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DISCUSSIONS 



Q. Are ntagatama peculiar to Japan 7 

A. Mngatania arc peculiar to Japan and Korea. Originally the 
shape of ntagatama was modelled on tusks or fangs of ani 
trials. For a long time in Japan it has lost its original associa- 
tion with the fang. It has simply fnken un artistic shape, 

Q, Where was rice first cultivated ? 

A. From the fact that on dotaku there are pictures of men who 
seem to be pounding rice it may be inferred that rice was 
cultivated as early as the time when dotaku were made. You 
may reason therefore that since dotaku were found in Chu- 
goku and its neighborhood that rice was found there also. 
However, it may have been not rice but millet or barn-yard 
grass* 

Q. About how large is this dotaku ? 

A. As an example the height of this particular dotaku is 42.5 
centimeters. Those with plain areas arc much taller than the 
decorated ones, 

Q. Does Dr. Torii believe that the early Japanese houses were 
like those pictured on the dotaku ? 

A. The fact that the Japanese house was erected high above the 
ground is not inferred from the pictures of dotaku. It 
known from other sources. 

Q. From what era were iron weapons used ? 

A. TTiere was no Bronze Age as you know from the lecture. 
The Iron Age immediately followed the Stone Age. The use 
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A. 

Q. 

A. 



Q. 

A. 

Q. 
A. 



Q. 



Q. 

A. 

Q. 



of iron was comparatively common in Asia as compared to 
the rest of the world 
Are many imitations of dbtaku made ? 
The dotaku is not made now. It is very possible that imita- 
tions are being made for commercial purposes. 
What is the approximate year dotaku were made ? 
When they were first made is not certain. But their discovery 
took place as early as the Reign of the Emperor Tenji, of the 
Nara period. So they must be of great antiquity. 
Are th^e any traces of mummies — like those found in 
Egypt? 
None at alL 

What is the relationship between magatama and tamaye ? 
Tofnoye is the shape of a tomo^ used to protect the arm in 
arrow-shooting from scratch. There is no relationship be- 
tween magatama and tomoye. 

Is Dr. Torii willing to explain the location of these excava^ 
tions? 

In the province of Hyuga, which, the mythological legends 
hold, is the seat of our ancestors. 
What is the period of their arrival in this country ? 
It is hard to say when it is a mythological event. 
What is the relation between the Ainu and the Japanese 
people. 

The Ainu are the aborigines of this land. It is generally not 
believed that there is an ethnological relation between the 
original Ainu and the original Japanese people. Our ancestors 
must have come from elsewhere, and not of the same stock 
as the Ainu. 
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Q. In the lecture did you go back to the Koro-pok-guru p 

Ainu period ? 
A. No, we did not go back to that period. Dr. Tsuboi's thcc 

is not accepted nowadays, 
Q. Were thetc any coins found in these tombs I If so, wl 

metals were used ? 
A. There are no coins found at all in these protohistoric torr 

or elsewherei but sometimes you will find sheet gold or silv 
Q. What are the oldest known coim in Japan ? 
A. Before any Japanese coins were made coins were introduc 

from China* TTiey were first made during the Nara peri 

and of copper, 
Q. What was used in place of coins ? 
A. There was no monetary system in protohistoric Japan, bu 

system of barter* The standard medium for barter was ri 

Further excavations may find traces of earlier coins. 
Q. Were shells used for coins in Japan, or only in China ? 
A. That is entirely Chinese. Dr. Torii mentions one kind cal 

koyasugai but it was never used in Japan. In our cour 

barter was in commodities. In earlier days barter was ms 

with a bow string or a piece of cloth or a handful of rice. 
Q. Was the excavation made in a cave or mound I 
A. The excavation was made in a mound. 
Q. Were the groups of mounds shaped in any particular geoi 

trical form ? Any resemblance to the mounds discovered 

the United States ? 
A. No, not in any particular geometrical form, but they v 

grouped in such a way that in the centre was the main 

or the master's and around it the smaller tombs which v 
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those of the attendants or servants. It was the custom for the 
attendants or servants to kill themselves when their master 
died in order to follow him on his journey to the other 
world* 

Just to show you the size of these tombs, I wish to say 
that the tombs of the Emperor Nintoku took forty years of 
construction. He had to prepare this before his death. 

Q. Were there any cave dwellers in Japan ? 

A. Both cave dwelling and pit dwelling were practiced by the 
aborigines but not by the Japanese proper. There are traces of 
pit dwellings right here in Tokyo --in Yamanote, and in the 
districts of Chichibu, Tamagawa and Musashino. 

Q. What are the caves found in Kamakura ? 

A. They are just burial places or graves. 

Q. Was it a habit to bury these three treasures— the sword, ma- 
gatama and mirror ? 

A. They did not bury these in historic times. This was only in 
the protohistoric era. During the Nara period the magatama 
was used for ornamental purposes. With the introduction of 
Buddhism it was used in the shape of a rosary for religious 
rites. 

It may be well to note here that the introduction of 
Buddhism has changed much of the nature of the civilization 
the Japanese proper had. 

Q. How far back did they use matted floors ? Were they used 
by other Asiatic people ? 

A. You know how the tatami is made. The top part or mat was 
used as far back as protohistoric times. It may have come 
from the southern part of China. It was used for the same 
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purpose as now. 

Dr. Torii would like to emphasize the fact that thi 
tion prior to the introduction of Buddhism was very 
line, reminding us of what the Teutons and the Germ 
before they accepted Christianity* Weapons^ harm 
such things were buried together with the dead, buJ 
troduction of Buddhism has weakened this virilil 
masculinity of the early civilisation has been graduall 
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differ confiiderablj in the different provinces. Bumming ap bi 
in the ease of the **mean8,'* we note the following: Brachyi 
iB found in the Bouthern part of Kynshyn, in Hionsha it exte 
Chngoku to Klnki district and Shinano province, and in Rtk 
Ugo provinces farther north, DolichocepbaHc is found in the 
part of Kyushu, in Honshu from Ban-in to Hoknrikii embracing 
territory facing the Japan Sea, and from Kanto northward, ioclm 
the territory facing the Pacific ocean. Mesocephalic, which in 
intermediate type, is found scattered throughout the territories wl 
lie among the districts occupied b}" the two fore-mentioned triies. 

Observing the distribution of variability as regards head-form, 
find a large degree of variability in Kyushu, Chugoku and Klnki 
tricts. On the other hand we find the degree to be small in n 
of the territory north of Kinko. This is an interesting fact. ( 
erally speaking, the greater the race-mixture, the greater the f 
ability, and conversely the purer the race, the smaller the de( 
of variability. It so happens that many of the western prorincci 
Japan had extensive intercourse with foreign countries and 
the benefits of civilization at a very much earlier date than the nof 
eastern provinces. The foregoing facts appear to coincide very cl 

With respect to the '*mean" and ^^variability*' of stature, 
find local differences as in the case of head-form but not to m 
nounced a degree. That is, those of medium statue are found scattei 
everywhere; the ''short-statures" and the **tall statures" are f onnd o 
in very small gi-oups. The variability of stature also fails To it 
as definite a situation as that of head form; itf* in<1irnti<iris£ :trp nt 
inconclusive, 

Tn the foregoing statement showing the situation with 
distribution, I have treated separately **mean'' and *'%^ariabiH 
both head form and stature. But if we would come to closer Mj 
with the facts we must make the classification by considerinir 
^^mean*- and ^'variability" together. However, that is far from 
an easy task, So after much deliberation I decided upon the 
what laborious method of computing the **probable error of th^ 
ference of the means*- and comparing the figures thus obtained 
the difference of the **means'* is found to be more than three til 
this probable error, it is generally understood that the diffcrsa 
in the averages of these two is significant and cannot be Ignored ut 
accidental different^ arising from random sampling. Therpfoti^ I 
applied this method to head form and stature separately to 
from 75 provinces; the results obtained were far more accurate 
in the case of a direct comparison of averages. 

Taking this method and considering local differences of the ^ 
nese in headform, we get the following results: brachycei>Hiib> i 
found in definite groups in scmthem Kyushu and Kinki distriito 
vicinity; dolichocephalic is found in western Kyushu, in a pirii 
the territory facing Japan Bea, and in the districts facing the 
with Oki and Hoki distinguished as most typically dolichc 
mesocephalic is found in eastern Kyushu, in a part of Chagokv* I 
in the Tohoku district north of Bhinauo. In like manner, atatare i 
varries in accordance with definite groups* 
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By combining the local differences observable in head-form and 

stature it is possible to recognize nine distinct local groups among the 
Japanese as follows: 

Head-form Stature 

( High (ly 

Brachycephalic -— - - ^ Medium (2) 

I Low (3) 

( High (4) 

Mesocephalic - - < Medium (5) 

( Low (6) 

^ ,. ,. u 1. I Medium (7) 

Dohchocephalic - - _ < 

) Low (8) 



Very Dolichocephalic ~ _ - / Low or Medium (9) 



Finally, let us compare the local differences based on a com- 
parison of averages of head-form and stature among Japanese with 
similarly determined differences among the peoples of neighboring 
countries. If it were possible to apply the more complicated method 
of comparison it would be very convenient in clarifying the differ- 
ences between the Japanese and neighboring peoples, and would more- 
over enhance the degree of dependability. But unfortunately all in- 
vestigations of Asiatic races have heretofore been based exclusively 
on averages and not on the principle of variability, so we are com- 
pelled to base our comparison solely on averages. Now such light as 
is thrown on this particular subject by the direct comparison of 
averages shows that those peoples whose head-form and stature close- 
ly resemble the Japanese are the various races of eastern Siberia, 
southern China, Indo-Ghina, Formosa, Philippine Islands, Borneo and 
Sumatra. Among these races there can be found other points of re- 
semblance to the Japanese in physical characteristics. We must, 
therefore, consider that they are more closely related to the Japanese 
than the various peoples belonging to other racial stocks. Conse- 
quently, even if there should be among Europeans some whose head- 
form resembles the Japanese, we could not possibly accept that 
as evidence of a relationship similar to that which exists between 
the Japanese and other Asiatics. We must conclude, consequently, 
tiiat nudally speaking the Japanese are closely allied with eastern 



DOLMENS IN JAPAN. 



BT 

EDWARD S. MORSE. 



THOUGH a large amount of material has been collected and pub- 
lished regarding the megalithic structures of Europe, their classi- 
fication is in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. 

The misery of the systematist has already made itself apparent in 
synonyms for a well-known class of monuments — namely, the dolmens. 
To make the matter more perplexing, structures of quite a differ- 
ent form, and possibly intended for a different purpose, are called by 
the same name. 

A dolmen, generally speaking, consists of an arrangement of stones, 
few or many in number, supporting one or more stones in such a way 
.as to inclose a cavity beneath. These supporting stones may form the 
four walls of a chamber, which may or may not be covered by a mound 
of earth. This chamber may or may not communicate outwardly by 
a long, narrow gallery (allee couverte). The mound may or may 
not have one or more rows of stones encircling it. And, finally, the 
stone structure may be on top of a mound of earth, instead of be- 
neath it ! 

The simplest form of dolmen, if indeed it can be compared to the 
more elaborate structures bearing the same name, consists of several 
standing stones supporting one or more stones which rest upon them 
horizontally. If the roofing-stones rest with one end upon the ground, 
then it is called a demi-dolmen. A holed dolmen has one of the sup- 
porting stones (which generally forms t>ne side of a square chamber) 
perforated. The demi-dolmens are not sufiiciently specialized to es- 
tablish any line of distribution. The holed dolmens are found in 
France and in India, and their curious resemblance has led many to 
believe in their common origin. 

In the mound-covered dolmens a relationship is also seen between 
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peculiar feature, like a perforation in one of its wall-stones, or a cer? 
tain direction in which the passageway opens, that it suggests the idea 
that a common origin may he ascrihed to those possessing these pecu- 
liarities. 

In traveling across the southern part of Yeso last year, and also in 
a journey overland from the northern part of Japan to Tokio, I scanned 
the country carefully for mounds or monuments of any description. 
At the entrances of towns, one often sees two large mounds between 
which the road runs. Each mound is often surmounted by a large 
tree. Though these mounds are old, they are not prehistoric. With 
the exception of these, I saw nothing that would suggest a monument 
coming under the names of dobnen, menhir, etc. 

There are many burial-mounds in Japan, such, for example, as the 
large one in Yamato, the grave of Jimmu Tenno, and others which 
are known to belong to historic periods. It is not improbable that 
the dolmens to be described belong to the same category. 

It is difficult for one who has not traveled in Japan to realize the 
almost universal state of cultivation the country is under. Having a 
population of 33,000,000, largely given to agriculture, with an area 
not exceding 80,000 square miles, one may imagine how few tracts 
of uncultivated land are found. One is amazed at the sight of ranges 
of hills and mountains extending for miles, and all terraced to their 
very summits, for the cultivation of wheat and other products. The 
lower levels for miles are ditched and diked for rice-cultivation. This 
is specially marked along the coast bordering the Inland Sea, and along 
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FiQ. 8.— Plan of Chambib. Ufloal form. 



the western coast of Kiushiu from Nagasaki round through Higo to 
Satsuma. This widespread cultivation has necessitated the leveling 
or other modifications of large tracts of country, and with this disturb- 
ance have probably disappeared many evidences of an ancient race. My 
attention was first called to the existence of some curious stone struc- 
tures near Osaka, by Professor Yatabe, of the University of Tokio, 
who had received a letter from Mr. Ogawa, of the college at Osaka, 
with the request that I should examine them. This letter, accompanied 



by a few BketoheB, was publLihed by Prof«?8«4ur Yatabe in a Japanei 
periodical Id Tokio. 

On ray return from an cxperiition to the &outhc»rti portion of tb 
empire, I visited Ojnaka with my assistant, Mr. Tunada, for the pufi 
pose of examining theae structtires. Mr Ogawa and Mr. Amakusi 
both teachei^u in the Osaka College, kindly aecoDipanied me and re 
dcred much assigtance in the work uf exploration. Our tirae was tcx 
limited to do more than make a hasty recontiaissanoe. We left Osakj 
early in the morning hy jinrikitiAiia (vehicles drawn by cooHes), on 
way leading across extensive rice-fields, and our course directed to 
raoge of low mountains about ten miles away. The country was i 
flat as a prairie, and had evidently been the floor of the sea at no 
geological period. 




Fxo. 4.— EjfTRAjrcB to Ch^xiicb. 



The dolmens are found in the villages Hattori Gawa and Kof 
Gawa, which lie at the base of a low chain of mountains, navinc 
reached Hattori Gawa, we left ouTJifuHh's^as, and hunted up the head| 
of the Tillage who was to accompany ub to the dolmeos. 



Proyiding ourselves with candles, we started up a rather steep road, 
and after a while diverged to the left, down through a tangled ravine 
— stopping at the door of a temple to examine an old pot which was 
brought out for our inspection, and which proved to be a piece of Bi- 
zen-ware, not very old. Shortly after, we came to a group of dolmens. 
They are widely scattered in groups of several along the slopes of the 
mountains for a considerable distance ; and their general appearance 
is not unlike the mounds of XJpsala, Sweden, as represented in the 
frontispiece of Lubbock's " Prehistoric Times." 

The structures consist of stone chambers covered by mounds of 
earth, communications with the chamber being by means of a long, 
straight, narrow passage — a typical aHie couverte. The apices of the 
mounds are not so pointed as in the figure of Lubbock, and their slopes 
not so steep (see Fig. 1). They average fifteen to twenty feet in 
height, and fifty to seventy-five feet in diameter. The entrances to 
most of the chambers are partially obstructed by dirt and stone which 
have tumbled from the sides and roof of the entrance. The stones 
composing the walls of the passageway and chamber were not large. 
In every case, however, the roofing-stones, both of the passageway and 
chamber, were of very large size. In some cases the entire roof of the 
chamber consisted of a single stone, and in one case four huge blocks 
formed the roof of a passageway twenty-eight feet long (see Fig. 2). 
In every case, too, the stone which covered the passageway adjoining 
the chamber and forming part of its wall was of great size. The valu- 
ation in the length of the passageways is due to their partial destruc- 
tion. The other dimensions are quite uniform, as will be seen by 
comparing the following measurements of nine chambers, taken at 
random : 



Length 


Bnadtb 


Height 


Length of 


Breadth of 


Height of 


of ChAuib«r. 


of Chamber. 


of Chamber. 


PaBsageway. 


Pasaageway. 


Passageway. 


14-0 


10-6 


11-6 


28 


4-8 


5-8 


90 


7-8 


8-6 


22 


5-6 


5-8 


140 


11-8 


8-9 


7 


4-5 


50 


18-0 


7-0 


8-8 


20 


4-6 


50 


140 


6-4 


8-6 


14 


4-8 


50 


110 


6-6 


8-7 


11 


8-6 


6-8 


120 


6-8 


8-8 


# 


41 


60 


12-4 


8-2 


12-0 


• 


4-4 


60 


18-8 


7-9 


10-2 


• 


5-0 


6-8 



The plans vary but little — a single chamber, with the right wall 
flush with the right wall of the passageway, as in Fig. 3 ; or else the 
passageway entering the chamber on a median line, leaving a jog on 
each side, as in Fig. 2. Mr. Ogawa informed me that he had seen one 
with a small supplementary chamber leading from the end of the larger 
chamber. 

* Passageway partially destroyed. Measurement in feet and inches. 



'^^fome kind, but the floors were equally bare. Trenches were also dag 

^down to the undisturbed soil, but no traces of pottery or implement of 

imy description was found. This result is not surprising, when it is 

~ known that during the feudal days these chambers were often used as 

-^jplaoes of refuge for outlaws or political refugees, and during these 

I the earlier relics were probably removed or destroyed. 

History records the fact that the governors of various provinces in 

rbich underground shelters occur ordered the closing of these places 

I a necessary measure. 

No great antiquity can probably be assigned to these structures. 

It they are over a thousand years old there can be no doubt.* I am 

ittAd by Japanese scholars that their early records call attention to these 

finegalithic chambers existing in different parts of the country. Many 

[of them have been destroyed, either for the purpose of securing the 

Istone they contained for building materials, or to gain ground for cul- 

! tivation. 




Fto. 7.— Showing Abranoixent of Stones in Sidk-wall of Chaxbib. Lenirth, 14 feet ; 
height, 11 feet « inches. The dotted liue to tho right shows roof of passageway. 



In the vicinity of the dolmens and in the paths leading to them, 
fragments of a hard, blue, unglazed pottery were found ; and these 
fragments are identical with vessels dug up in various parts of the 
empire, which are regarded by Japanese archieologists as being of 
Corean origin, from nine to twelve hundred years old. 

* In Fergusson's worlt, already alluded to, there is figured a dolmen of Uby, Scandi- 
navia, page 811, and Antiquera, Spain, page 383, which resemble in many features the 
dolmens near Osaka. Jcwitt also, in his work entitled '' Grave-Mounds and their Ck)n- 
tents," figures the dolmen of New Grange, 3Icath, Ireland, page 57, and the cairn of 
Uowtb, Ireland, page 58, which again recall similar features to those of the dolmens de- 
scribed in this article. In the cairn of Howth the passageway is twenty-seven feet long. 
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At the same meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His 
in which I communicated the results embodied in this paper, Pn 
sor F. W. Putnam announced the discovery of chambered mound 
America, and communicated the following, which is taken from 
vance sheets of the " Proceedings '' of that Society : 

These chambered monnds are situated in the eastern part of Olay Cot 
Missonri, and form a large group on botli sides of the MiBsonri River. The cl 
bers are, in the three opened by Mr. Curtiss, ahoat eight feet square, and J 
four and a half to five feet high, each chamber having a passageway several 
in length and two in width, leading from the southern side, and opening or 
edge of the mound formed by covering the chamber and passageway with ei 
The walls of the chambered passages were about two feet thick, vertical, 
well made of stones which were evenly laid, without clay or mortar of any 1 
The top of one of the chambers had a covering of large, flat rocks, but the of 
seem to have been closed over with wood. The chambers were filled with 
which had been burned, and appeared as if it had fallen in from above. Th 
side walls of the chambers also showed signs of fire. Under the burned da 
each chamber, were found the remains of several human skeletons, all of w 
hod been burned to such an extent as to leave but small fragments of the be 
which were mixed with the ashes and charcoal. Mr. Curtiss thought tlis 
one chamber he found the remains of five skeletons and in another tbirt 
With these skeletons there were a few fiint implements and minute fragmcn 
vessels of clay. 

A largo mound near the chambered monnds was also opened, and in 
no chambers were found. Neither had the bodies been burned. This mc 
proved remarkably rich in large fiint implements, and also contained well-n 
pottery, and a peculiar *^ gorget^' of red stone. The connection of the pe 
who placed the ashes of their dead in the stone chambers with those who bu 
their dead in the earth-mounds is, of course, yet to be determined. 
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TEACES OF AN EAELT EACE IN JAPAN. 

By EDWABD 8. MORSE. 

THEEE is no race of people in whose origin we are more interested 
than in that of the Japanese. Their history going so completely 
back for nearly two thousand years, their civilization, which in so 
many respects parallels our own — the various epochs in our history 
being typified again and again by similar ages in Japan — all excite 
our deepest interest. The dilBculty of tracing out ethnical affinities 
either through their personal peculiarities or their language presents a 
problem yet unsolved. That they are a composite race we cannot 
doubt. All their traditions point to their coming from the soulh, and 
equally sure are we that when they landed they found a hairy race of 
men to contest their occupation. Later history shows that a number 
of Chinese invasions took place, and these unwelcome visits were re- 
turned by the Japanese. Corea was invaded by the Japanese long ago. 
With these facts in mind, we are no longer surprised at the great va- 
riety of faces to be met with in Japan — faces purely Chinese ; others 
with the coarser features of the northern tribes ; and again the deli- 
cate and pleasant features of what is supposed to represent the typical 
Japanese. 

' The conjectures and opinions that have been advanced regarding 
the origin of the Japanese would form a curious and bulky collection. 
It is worth noting that both pagan and Christian writers have held al- 
most equally preposterous notions regarding the origin of the Japanese. 
The people themselves have a tradition that they owe their origin to 
the sun. Kampfer holds the absurd idea that "they are descended 
from the first inhabitants of Babylon." From these vagaries we 
pass in turn to other ideas based on some foundation of fact. In \l 
paper read before the Asiatic Society of Japan by IVIr. Aston, an affinity is 
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FiETS. 1 to Bhow Romo of the various forms of ves^ielB, Fi>. 1, diameter, 180 mm. Fip. 2. di- 
ameter. 2K) nmi. F\<^. .3, diamotcr. 130 mm. Fi^. 4, liei<^ht. 220 mm. Fig. 5, diameter, luo mm. 
¥i^. G, diamcier, 100 mm. Fi;,'. 7, diameter, 150 mm. Fig. 8, diameter, 150 mm. 

larity existing between many Japanese words and Hindostanee. With 
these and many other conflicting views, authorities seem to agree upon 
one thing, and that is, that the present inhabitants of Japan are not 
autochtlionous, neither the Japanese nor the Ainos in Yesso. 
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So far as the ancient records of Japan are to be relied upon (and 
they certainly go back before the Christian era with considerable ac- 
curacy), Jimmu Tenno in the first century of our era came from a prov- 
ince in Eanshin for the conquest of Niphon or Japan. The invaders 
met with so coiurageous a resistance that they were obliged to go back 
to their own shores. The people who repulsed Jimmu Tenno and his 
followers are believed by the Japanese to have been the hairy men of 
Yesso, the ancestors of the present inhabitants of the northern islands. 

The study of the language, traditions, and folk-lore of the Ainos,' 
furnishes good reasons for believing that the ancestors of the Ainos 
came from Kamtchatka, drifting down through the Kuriles, and gradu- 
ally becoming proprietors of the soil before the Japanese came from 
the south to displace them. 



Fig. 9. 




Yi^. 0— the rima of this yestiel are qaite common in the heaps, bat only one, the fragmentB 
of which could be matched, waa foand. Its height was at 



I about 800 mm. 



With every reason for believing that the Japanese came from the 
south, displacing the Ainos, who came from the north, the question 
next arises as to the original occupants of the island. Did the north- 
em people encounter resistance from a primitive race of savages, or 
were they greeted only by the chattering of relatives still more remote, 
whose descendants yet clamber about the forest-trees to-day ? The rec- 
ords are silent on these points. A discovery that I made in the vicinity 
of Tokio last year leads me to believe that possibly the traces of a race 
of men previous to the Aino occupation have been found. I say possi- 
bly, because a study of the Aino people, their manners, and traces of 
their early remains, is necessary before a definite opinion can be formed. 

On my first visit to Tokio I discovered from the car-window a gen- 
uine " Kjoekkenmoedding," or shell-heap, as we call them. The de- 
posit is in Omori, about six miles from Tokio ; and one may well won- 
der why it had not been recognized before. It had probably often 
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the sea-shore — nearly, if not quite, half a mile. And that an upheaval 
has taken place since the deposits were made, there can be no doubt. 
Greological evidences are not wanting to support this view ; these various 
deposits, remote from each other, such as the Denmark, New England, 
and Florida deposits, have each their peculiarities. In the Danish heaps 
iherh seems to be a scarcity of pottery, but an abundance of flint-chips 
and rude stone implements, as well as implements worked out of horn 
and bone. The New England snell-heaps are not rich in pottery frag- 
ments, the stone implements are rude and scarce, but the implements 
of horn and bone are comparatively not uncommon, those worked out 
of bone being more common. In the Florida deposits fragments of pot- 
tery are more abundant ; and while rude stone and bone implements are 
found, the larger shells seem to have furnished them with material for 
many of their implements. Prof. Wyman has figured many of them in 
his memoir on the fresh-water shell-heaps of Florida, and Dr. Stimpson 
has figured an awl in the American Naturalist^ which was made out of 
the spirally grooved columella of Fa^ciolaria, While the pottery of 
Denmark and New England is ornamented by incised lines and " cord- 
marks,^' the Florida pottery bears the marks of stamps by which they im- 
pressed a rude ornamentation upon their vessels. The Omori shell-heap 
has also its peculiarities : 1. The extreme abundance of pottery, both 
in fragments and nearly perfect vessels. From the great quantity 
found there, one is led to believe that in past times it was a famous 
place for its manufacture. Yet in the excavations no masses or unfin- 
ished vessels were found to justify this assumption. 2. The great vari- 
ety in the form of the vessels and remarkable diversity in their orna- 
mentation. From these characters alone one might infer it to be of 
more recent origin. Its rudeness, however, and the absence of anything 
like lathe-work or glazing, show it to be ancient.* A greater portion 
of the pottery has the twisted cord-mark so common in most of the 
early pottery. Much of it has incised lines, and small fragments 
show a peculiar carving, made after the clay was dry, but before 
baking. 

The ornamentation in these fragments is almost precisely similar 
to the Aino style of ornamenting. In other pottery also the peculiar 
way in which spaces between curved lines are " filled in," either by 
"cord-marks" or punctures, again recalls the Aino. And had nothing 
else been found in the deposit, the remains might have unhesitatingly 
been referred to the Yessoines. Such comparisons are unsafe, as Mr. 
Frank H. Gushing, of the Smithsonian Institution, finds similar pottery 

' A writer in one of the Yokohama papers calls attention to the fact that a fragrocnt 
of glazed pottery was found, when the excayations were first made, against the exposed 
bank of the railway. He might have added that an English button and the soldered 
disk of a tin preserving-can were also found ! Such a one, finding a living toad in a gra- 
nitic crevice, would be likely to infer, either that the toad was as old as the granite, or 
that the granite was as recent as the toad. 
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OGOurrence throughout the empire of stone celts, finished arrow-heads, 
and spear-points and pestles, is common. These might or might not 
have belonged to the Ainos, though, as similar forms occur in Yesso, the 
probability is that many of them at least are of early Aino manufacture. 
It is significant, however, to observe that the few stone implements found 
in the Omori beds are of the rudest manufacture ; and, furthermore, that 
no shell-heap that I know of has revealed a less number, the two shown 
in Figa. 28 and 29 being made of a soft volcanic rock. Curiously enough, 
most of the other implements were made out of deer^s-homs, only one 
being of bone (Fig. 21, evidently the end of a deer's metatarsal). An 
exquisitely finished arrow-point (Fig. 25) was fabricated out of a boar's 
tusk. 

The bones of birds were not common. I searched in vain for traces 
of the great auk, the remains of which are so widely met with in Den- 
mark and New England. Though ponderous shells of various species 
occur in the heap, no evidence was found that these were worked in 
any way. 




Fig. i9» 



Fig. 18 Ib a piece of pottery that may be a BDlndlo-whori— diameter, 70 mm. 

Fig. 19 is a small clay brick. 66 mm. Id lengtn. This is ornamented on both sides. It is difBcnlt 
to conjecture its n««e. I have roar more in the collection at the nnivorsity, much larger and orna- 
mented in a different manner. These are possibly amulets, or perhaps signs of office or authority. 
I think they are unique. 

A fragment of a spindle-whorl is shown in Fig. 18. A peculiar 
tablet, or brick of clay, cmiously ornamented, is shown in Fig. 19. 
Nothing of the kind, so far as I know, has been found in the shell-heaps 
of other parts of the world. It is difficult even to conjecture its use. 

The most important discoveries connected with the Omori deposits 
are the unquestionable evidences of cannibalism. Large fragments of 
the human femur, humerus, radius, ulna, lower jaw, and parietal bone, 
were found widely scattered in the heap. These were broken in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the deer-bones — either to get them into the 
cooking-vessel, or for the purpose of extracting the marrow — in all 
respects corresponding to the facts cited by Wyman in proof of the 
evidences of cannibalism foimd in the Florida and New England shell- 
heaps. 
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impossible to separate them by a single character ! — even to the de- 
pression on top and in front, as shown in Fig. 12. 

A curious stone ornament, having the general shape of a comma, 
lidtli the big end perforated, is known as the magatama. These pe- 
ouliar-shaped objects are looked upon as ornaments belonging to the 
primitive inhabitants of Japan. Mr. Borlase ' says the traditions about 
i^hem Jhave been handed down from mythological times. 

Siebold says : " To this day they are in use among the Ainos of 
ITesso and in the Kuriles, as precious ornaments, under the name of 
sitogL The inhabitants, too, of Liukiu wear a stone resembling the 
magatama ; so that this little jewel helps us to a noteworthy historic 
fact, namely, to the connection which in remote times* existed between 
the inhabitants of the whole chain of islands from Taiwan to Kam- 
tchatka." 

An exhaustive examination of the Omori deposits did not reveal 
anything like a magatama^ 
Were the Ainos cannibals ? 

Repeated inquiries among eminent Japanese scholars and archaeol- 
o^sts, like Mr. Kanda, Mr. Ninagawa, and others, as to this question, 
are always answered in the same way. Not only were they not canni- 
bals, but they are reported as being so mild and gentle that murder was 
never known to have occurred. So monstrous a habit would certainly 
have been known and recorded, particularly in the painstaking annals 
of early historians. 

In conclusion, then, the Omori shell-heap presents all the leading 
characteristics of the typical Kjoekkenmoedding. And the evidences 





_.. Fig. 31. 

Fig. 30. 

which Prof. Wyman cites as evidence of cannibalism, in the shell-heaps 
of Florida and Massachusetts, are likewise present in the Omori de- 
posit. The recent occupation of America by the white race renders it 
difficult to determine how recent the shell-heaps along the coast may 
be, since the savages when first encountered were living in much the 
same condition as their ancestors had lived, just as to-day there still 
exist in some parts of the world veritable Stone-age savages. In Japan, 
however, where historians have chronicled with remarkable fidelity the 
minute details of their history, we get, as it were, some standard for 
' ** Niphon and its Antiquities.** 
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PRIMEVAL JAPANESE.^ ^ 



By Capt. F. Brinklby. 



There are three written records of Japan's early history. The 
lest* of them dates from the beginning of the eighth century of the 
iristian era, and deals with events extending back for fourteen hun- 
ed years. The compilation of this work was one of the most 
traordinary feats ever undertaken. The compiler had to construct 
5 8ounds of his own tongue by means of ideographs devised for 
inscribing a foreign language. He had to render Japanese pho- 
tically by using Chinese ideographs. It was as though a man 
)uld set himself to commit Shakespeare's plays to writing by the aid 
the cuneiform characters of Babylon. A book composed in the 
re of such diflSculties could not convey a very clear idea of contem- 
rary speech or thought. The same is true, though in a less degree, 
the other two"^ volumes on which it is necessary to rely for knowl- 
^ of ancient Japan. 

[t might reasonably be anticipated, arguing from the analog}^ of 
ler nations, that some plain practical theory would exist among the 
pttnese as to their own origin; that tradition would have supplied 
r them a proud creed identifying their forefathers with some of the 
downed peoples of the earth, and that if the progenitors of the nim- 
^witted, active-bodied, refined, and high spirited people now bid- 
Qg so earnestly for a place in the comity of great nations had 
igrated originally from a land peopled by men possessing qualities, 
ch as they themselves have for centuries displayed, many annals 
scriptive of their primeval home would have been handed down 
rough the ages. There are no such theories, no such annals, no 
ch traditions. 

Reprinted, by permiseion, from "Japan. Its History, Arts, and Literature.'* 
'• I. Chapter II. Publi8he<l by the J. B. Millet Company, of Boston and Tokyo. 
>yright, 1901, by J. B. Millet Company. 
The Koji-ki, or annals of ancient matters. 
The Nihon-gi (history of Japan) and the Koga-shu (ancient records). 
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When t\w -Taparmsc tinst undertook lo oxplahi thoir own orioi? 
in the three hookn .sjx>keii of above, ho utifetteix^d werethe^' by geimim 
reminiscencejrJ that they iiiiniediatr!ly had rfienurse to the Bii[>eriuitunL 
and derived theniHelve.^ from heaven. Reduced to it 8 fundanienbii 
outline!^, the legend thej j^^et down wai* that, in the earliest tiiiim. ] 
group of the divine dweller« in the pkinsof fiigh heaven descended to > 
place with a now unidentitialde name, and thenre gmdually pushTni 
eastward, established themselves* in tim *Mand of .^iinriiM?/* ^ivi»irt« 
it a race <»f monarchs, direct »cion« of the gmldesss of light (Ainatt* 
rasu). i\rany thintrs are rehiU*d nUmi these htmven-sent folk wk 
peopled Jiipan hundreds of yearj4 before the Christian era. They nu 
things tliat nmst be studied by any one desiring to niiike hitn^eU 
acquainted with the esse nee of her indigenous religion or her i>ietorijii 
and decorativi! artt*^ for the? there play u pietares«jue aii<l proniineitl 
part. But they have noti h Bol>er history, PoNNibly it innj 

be urged that nations wIk ^ deal with a Mount Sinai, a pil 

lar of t4oud and tire, and an ininia ate eone4>ption, have no rit^lit u 
reject everything supernatuml ii 
retort has, indeed, been made too < 
edly lurks in the iiiuer eonseioiLsnr 
Japanese a resolve not to serutinis 



or not the ^^age of the god:^'^- 
reads with implicit eredeneej ana 
the political uses, tjhould T*o ope 
ities; whether the deities liad to 
order to lure the offended 8un 
brother l"* rudeness had driven her, 



'ieutal annals^ That sii|)ert5riai 
1. Butljehind it there undoubt 
of the educated and intelligt^tti 
me things too closely* Whetbei 
noyo — of which, a^ a ehtld. tii 
which, as a man, he ret'Ognixe 
alegated t/o the liinljo of aNori 
s part iii an immodeKt danco ii 
Lei^s fmm a cave to which liei 
IS plunging the univor^c in dark 



ness; whether the god of impulse fought with the god of tire on th' 
shores of the Lsland of Nine Provinces; whether the procreative divini 
ties were inspired by a bird; whether the germs of a new civili^atiut 

W(M-(^ carried across Jhe scsi by ii prince hcgotten of the sunshine hiu 
born in tin' sliu])r itf si crimsuii jewel these are not problems Hi, i 
i(M('iv(^ very ^♦'ri*HH rcn^Hidt^i'iition in fhijjsin, though neither a ( oh'^i-^ 
rioi- a Jluvii'V has \v\ mi>en (u attark them publii4y. Thrv up 
ratliiT alli'j^oi It's frtiin which iMntM-^fes the serviceablp political ii*« 
trine tliEil ihr Kmpcrni's nl" Ja]>an, hrint| of divine oritfiii, nilr 'n 
(li\ ijHM'ijjht. It is the .fapancx* histtniEirrs metliod, or the pfajiiin"^-' 
inyth()lni^q-|\ fnaiuicr, ijf divseribin)^^ an attrilmt^? claimed until wn 
recently hv nil nrrn teiita! sn^'irMtrns, and still asserted on behalf > 
some. A"- lor thi^ for^'i^ni stiidi'nt of JapanV ancient history, ihr-^ 
weiid irL\ He- :iimI i(»niuntic silli'ji^uries have induced him ti> dismiss iti^ 
apmrly im^e/inary ]>i'itflner id' hUer-day ininrrination. The traiiMni 
dental elestii nl- \\o\iMi into parK oC the narrative <liseri^dit the wbi«' 
in his r\i<-. Anil his see]iMei'-n< isfoi'litied by a generally -sici^i-pf' 
hypothesis that thi* eventN tif the thirteen opening centuries of tl' 
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stor3" were preserved solely by oral tradition. The three volumes 
whi<;h profess to tell about the primeval creators of Japan, about 
Jimmu, the first mortal ruler, and about bis human successors during 
a dozen centuries, are supposed to be a collection of previously unwrit- 
ten recollections, and it seems only logical to doubt whether the out- 
lines of figures standing at tlfe end of such a long avenue of hearsay 
can be anything but imaginary. Possibly that disbelief is too whole- 
sale; possibly it is too much to conclude that the Japanese had no kind 
of writing prior to their acquisition of Chinese ideographs in the fif^h 
century of the Christian era. But there is little apparent hope that 
the student will ever be in a position to decide these questions con- 
clusively. He must be content for the present to regard the annals of 
primeval Jaimn as an asvsemblage of heterogeneous fragments from the 
traditions of South Sea Islanders, of Central Asian tribes, of Manchu- 
rian Tartars, and of Siberian savages, who reached her shores at vari- 
ous epochs, sometimes drifted by ocean currents, sometimes crossing 
by ic€-built bridges, sometimes migrating by less fortuitous routes. 

What these records, stripped of all their fabulous features, have to 
tell is this: 

At a remote date a certain race of highly-civilized men — highly civ- 
ilized by comparison — arrived at the islands of Japan. Migrating 
from the south, the adventurers landed on the southern island, Kiu- 
shiu, and found a fair country covered with luxurious vegetation and 
sparsely populated by savages living like beasts of the field, having 
no organized system of administration and incapable of offering per- 
manent resistance to the superior weapons and discipline of the invaders, 
who established themselv^es with little difiiculty in the newly-found 
land. But on the main island two races of men very different from 
these savages had already gained a footing. One had its headquarters 
in the province of Izumo and claimed sovereignty over the whole 
country. The other was concentrated in Yamato. Neither of these 
races knew of the other's existence, Izumo and Yamato being far apart. 
At the outset the immigrants who had newly arrived in Kiushiu imag- 
ined that they had to deal with the Izumo folk only. They began b\' 
sending envoys. The fii-st of these, brilied by the Izumo rulers, made 
his home in the land he had been sent to spy out. The second forgot 
his duty in the arms of an Izumo beaut}^ whose hair fell to her ankles. 
The thinl discharged his mission faithfully, but was put to death in 
Izumo. The sequel of this somewhat commonplace series of events 
was war. Putting forth their full strength, tfie southern invaders 
shattered the power of the Izumo court and received its submission. 
But they did not transfer their own court to the con(iuered ])rovince. 
Ignorant that Izumo was a mere fraction of the main island, they 
imagined that no more regions rc^nuiinod to he su!)jugjited. By and 
by they discovered their mistake. Intelligence reached them that far 
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deity, who dwelt in the crystal depths of the ocean, his palace peopled 
by lovely maidens. The goddess of the sun shone on Jimmu's enter- 
prise at times when tempest or fog threatened serious peril, and a kite, 
circling overhead, indicated the direction of inhabited districts when 
he and his warrior^ had lost their way among mountains and forests. 

How much of all this was transmitted by tradition, written or oral, 
to the compilers of Jimmu^s history in the eighth century; how much 
was a mere reflection of national customs which had then become 
Hacred, and on which the political scholai*s of the time desired to set 
the seal of antique sanction, who shall determine? If Sanu and his 
warriors brought with them the worship of the sun, that would offer 
an interesting inference as to their origin. If the aid that the}' 
received from his light was suggested solely by the grateful homage 
that rice cultivators, thirteen centuries later, had learned to pa}^ to his 
beneficence, then the oldest written records of Japan must be read as 
mere transcripts of the faiths and fashions of the era when they were 
compiled, not as genuine traditions transmitted from previous ages. 
But such distinctions have never been recognized by the Japanese. 
With them these annals of their race's beginnings have always com- 
manded as inviolable credence as the Testaments of Christianity used 
to command in the Occident. From the lithographs that embellish 
modern bank notes the sun looks down on the semidivine conqueror, 
Jimmu, and receives his homage. From the grand cordon of an order 
instituted by his hundred and twenty seventh successor depends the 
kite that guided him through mountain fastnesses, and on a thousand 
works of art the genias of the tortoise shows him the path across the 
ocean. If these picturesque elements were added by subsequent 
writers to the outlines of an ordinary armed invasion by foreign 
adventurers, the nation has received them and cherishes them to this 
day as articles of a sacred faith. 

The annals here briefly summarized reveal three tides of more or 
le8S civilized immigrants and a race of semibarbarous autochthoas. 
All the learned researches of modern archaeologists and ethnologists 
do not teach us much more. It is now known with tolerable certaint}^ 
that the so-called autochthons were composed of two swarms of 
colonists, both coming from Siberia, though their advents were 
.separated })y a long interval. 

The first, arcbseologically indicated by pit dwellings and shell mounds 
still extant, were the Koro-pok-guru, or "cave men.'^ They are 
l>elieved to be represented to-day by the inhabitants of Saghalien, the 
Kuriles, and southern Kamschatka. 

The second were the Ainu, a flat-faced, heavy -jawed, hirsute people, 
who completely drove out their predecessors and took possession of 
the land. The Ainu of that jwriod had much in common with animals. 
They burrowed in the ground for shelter; the^^ recognized no distinc- 
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tion of HPST in apparel or of rouHaiiguiuity in intercoui"si>; Ibev vhA 
theniHelvPH in skins; thoy dniiik blood; they pi*aeticed t'Siiuiil/sili^^m; 
they were inf^^nsible to benetitj^ and perpetually resentful of ]r]jtirif^;;J 
they resorted to suva^'oly cruel forin^t of punishment — ^'ViTing theij 
tendons of the legs ^Mjijin^ the arms, siiein^ off the not>e, i^U\; Uii*r 
used stono iiiiplements, and, uneeiistingly resisting theeivilked ininii 
grtxnts who snh.sequently received tlie inlands, they were driven norfh* 
wind fjy dec^riH'H, and tinully puslied across the IWgsvru Stntitintc^tbt 
klaiid of Yezo. That long strugglei and the disiis^teni and &ulTi*riiii^ 
it ontuiled, niditiilly changed the nature of the Ainu* The3* lieciiBK 
timid, gentle^ .suhmrssive folk; lo.Ht moMt of the faculties os^mtii] M 
survival In a racial contv^st, and dwindled to a mere nniuiiint of sciai* 
.siivHges, incapahle of ]>rogreHs, indifferent to improvement, and pr^ 
i^erjting a nioje ntui more yiyid contraj;>t to the energi^lif^.* inlelligcot, 
and j?nihitious dapine^e. 



r origiinillylf Wln/nee did the 
: whieli uJtinmUdy t'ciale-seinl ta 
of Oriental pt^ojih:*.'^ i ytmng^ly 
boeii furnished, Kampfer ywr- 
ttiM vvere a set tion of the \iiuU\- 
ko identified tbem with Tiiramv 
ugh Egypt, China, and rlii|i«n, 
3 lost tribes of IsnieL Several 
I colonists* Griffin waseontcnl 
and n*cent 8cbolars ineline ta 
rtiir- Mongol iati sttK^k of Cent ml 
view is dne to the fact that the 
eHent ^evenil c^asil y distingiii?ih 



But these Japanese — \ 
thrive ov more tides of inmi 
form the iivce now standing a 

varying answ^r^^ to this quesl 
.Miuith'd hiiiLsclf that the primes 
ern of the Tower of Bal:K?L 

AfrieanH who traveled eustwa 

Mm*leod reeogru^ed in them one 

writerH have regjirded them as J 

to think tliat tliey art? modeiT 

the Indief tliat they Indonged to U 

AHia. Soiiu^thing of thin diversity 

Jaj>anese are not a pui-e race. The; 

ahlt* ty|>es, notably the patrician m 1 the plebeian- This i^ not a 

qurstion of mere eoarsGnes;^ in eonti'ast with retinement; of the degen- 

(Mul irjudih' to fnil jiinl ex[tnsiire jis eoTUpared witli the iinpn^venirfit 

pi'tMlmiil h\ irt^title li\ iiiM' siimI iiii'Mttil i'lihiirc. The i<*prrM'tJtutis <• "^ 

tin* phtparh'--i' |rl('l>s Ims ;i rnuspjcMitmsly dark skin, prmnim-iit clii'ik 

I -, !t hU'jr MiiM(tlL;i I'ohiist Etiiil lieuvilv l^nued physif[Ue, :i thi\ rn*-'. 

full ^h'jnLilj! (\U's, niul a ri'*'(Mliiijf fuirhrad. The aristiunti ir tvjw^ h 
-V iiiUH 1 1 iiiiilx :nMhlrlir:Hi!y hnih: his conipli^xion varie?? from vrllifw 
J<Milrtin-f |nnr uliitr: lijs ( y( s arr nstrruw, set obliquely to tljr uu<i 

(1 \r]tiU lirn\\: 1 hiM\ 1^1 in n\,-- lofty ^ iheniouth sniaU; fhi* fartMn:!!: 

Mir nn^r jii[iiiliin': liu' liuful riihrirkuMy slender and suj*|de. 

Ib'ir iirr Mv ^ I'mtJcjill \ di-liml I \ jh^s. What is ruore, ibrv li:iu 
lurh <li^hhL:iii-lH^'l by llii- Jnptun'^r Urnuselves ever , since am uh'tlt'-^i 
h| nrMi'linu -^nr}i A]'-\\i\r\\u\\^ v\'\<\vi\. For from the time whf n h' 
lir-< Urjinn In [fjUMl pirlnrt'-,. Ihr rJapntn'se artist ret'og-nized and n'\rb 
->«'iihi[ niil\ nnr< \\\u' uf in;il(' uutl fviwulr bi-anty— nainelv. that lii^ 
(iirj ui-ln-^l ill u iiiMrlv*'<l, ni'lrn uit <"\!ii:-^^'er!di'<U degree bv tb** fi-aHil"'- I 
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enumerated above as belonging to the patrician class. There has been 
no evolution in this matter. The painter had as clear a conception of 
his type ten centuries ago as he has to-day. Nothing seems more nat- 
ural than the supposition that this higher type represents the finally 
dominant race of immigrants; the lower, their less civilized opponents. 
The theory which seems to fit the facta best is thiit the Japanese are 
compounded of elements from Central and Southern Asia, and that 
they received their patrician type from the former, their plebeian 
from the latter. The Asiatic colonists arrived via Korea. But they 
were neither Koreans nor Chinese. That seems certain, though the 
evidence which proves it can not be detailed here. Chinese and 
Koreans came from time to time in later ages; came occasionally in 
great numbers, and were absorbed into the Japanese race, leaving on 
it some faint traces of the amalgamation. But the original colonists 
did not set out from either China or Korea. Their birthplace was 
somewhere in the north of Central Asia. As for the South-Anian 
inmiigrants, they were drifted to Japan by a strange current called 
the *^ Black Tide'^^ (Kuro^htwo), which sweeps northward from the 
Philippines, and bending thence toward the east, touches the promon- 
tory of Kii and Yamato before shaping its course permanently away 
from the main island of Japan. It is true that in the chronological 
order suggested by early history the southern colonists succeeded the 
northern and are supposed to have gained the mastery; whereas among 
the Japanese, as we now see them, the supremacy of the northern 
tjrpe appears to have been established for ages. That may l>c 
explained, however, by an easy hypothesis — ^namely, that although 
the onset of the impetuous southerns proved at first irresistible, the}' 
ultimately coalesced with the tribes they had conquered, and in the 
end the principle of natural selection replaced the vanquished on thoir 
proper plane of eminence. But this distinction, it must \>e observed, 
is one of outward form rather than of moral attributes. Noither 
history nor observation furnishes any reason for asserting that the 
so-called *' aristocratic," or Mongoloid, east of features m»coni|)ani(\s a 
fuller endowment of either physical or mental qualities than the vul- 
gar, or Malayan, cast. Numerically the patrician type constitutes 
only a small fraction of the nation, and seems to have been lacking in 
a majority of the country's past leaders, as it is certainly lacking in a 
majority of her present publicists, and even in the very crcmc de la 
crcme of society. The male of the upper classes is not genemll}' an 
attractive product of nature. He has neither commanding stature, 
refinement of features, nor weight of muscle. On the other hand, 
among the laboring populations, and especially among the seaside 
folk, numbers of men are found who, though below the average 
Anglo-Saxon or Teuton in })ulk, are cast in a perfectly symmetrical 
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mold and sug^gpst ^roiit iK>,s.sibilitieH of iiuiHcular i^ffort and »*ndii 
In short, though tbu aristoi»mtie type lian survived, and Uio 
t^nperior beaidy is universally ixjco^iiisseci, it fiaa not iinpn'Ksed \tMi 
fonipletely on tbe nation, and tbere b no difficulty in connnving tli 
its n'pres(Mvtativo8 went down before the first rush fif tbe soiUIk* 
inva<bM*«, Init siubftcquently, l>y tenacity of resistame and by fortitu 
iindin* suffering, recovered from a shock which vvoidd bnve crii^facxl 
hjwer j^nide of humanity. 

Histories that dencribe the manners and customs tyf a people lia 
been rare in all apfCN. The eunipilers of Ja|>an-8 fir^t annai>t, io th 
eiiifhth century, paid littb*. att»*ntinn to this part of tlieir tnsk. \\ 
it tto<-essary to rely on their narrative Kolely for a knowled|ife of tli 
primeval .Jajmnese, the student woidd be nieaj^Tly informed. Bi 
arehieology conies to his assiHtance. It niiseiH the^e men of old frofl 
their gnivi*^, and revejds many particulars of their civilization whi 
could never have l>een divined from the written records alone. 

The anci(*nt Ja|Minese— not tlie Koro-pok-guru or the Ainti^ but tl 
ancestors of the Japanese proper — buried their dead tirst in harro' 
and afterwards in d<ilmens. The barrow was merely a mound of eail 
heaped over the remains, after the mamier of the C'binei^c. The d 
men was a stone irhamber. It liad walls constructed with bI<K*kii 
stone, trene rally unhewn and rudely laid, but sometime** hewn a 
C41 re fully iitted; its r*iof consisted of luge atid ponderous slalv^. 
varied in form — sometimes taklnt,^ the slia{>e of a long ^llery onl 
stnnetimt'S of a pUlcry and a cliamher, and sometime8 of a gfullery 
two {chambers. Over it was built a mound of earth which occ:asioiial 
tissumed enormous dimensions, covering a space of 7o or Hk) hcti 
rising to a height of as many feet, and requiring the lalior of thousnni 
of worknn^n. The builders of the liarrows were in the lironze agi c 
civilization, the constructors of the dolmens in the iron aijo. In t 
barrows are found weapons and implements of bronze and vess^k 
Imiid made pottery; in the dolmens, weajxins and irnpletnent'^ tif in 
ind vessels of wheel -tnrned pottery. There is an absolute line 
livision. No iron weapon nor any niachine-n»ade pottery occurHin 
barrow, no bronze weapon nor any hand-made pottery in a dobut* 
Are the barrow builders and the dolmen constructors to l>e regnfdi 
as distinct mt*es or as men of the same race at different stagx^ of 
iM\ ilization ? Barrow and dctbnen bear conuuon tej^ttiniony to I be fi 
that before the ancestors of the Japanese nation crossHed thu sea 
their inland home they had already eujcrged from the stone - * 
neither in barrow nor in dolmen have stone weapf>nsor impletii^ 
found, though these abound in the shell heaps and kitidien niiddenn 
const itut4^ the relics of the Koro-ixik-guru and the Ainu. But, ou 
other hand, barrow and dolmen irjtrodnce their expU>rer to 
who stood on different planes of industrial devGlopment. 
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The progress of civilization is always gradual. A nation does not 
pass, in one stride, from burial in rude tumuli to sepulture in highly 
specialized foiins of stone vaults, nor yet from a bronze age to an 
iron. It is therefore evident that the evolution of dolmen from bar- 
TOW did not take place within Japan. The dolmen constructor must 
have completely emerged from the bronze age and abandoned the 
fashion of barrow burial before he reached Japan. Otherwise search 
would certainly disclose some transitional form between the barrow 
and the dolmen, and some iron implements would occur in the bar- 
rows or bronze weapons in the dolmens. If, then, the barrow builder 
and the dolmen constructor were racially identical, it would seem to 
follow that the latter succeeded the former by a long interval in the 
order of immigration and brought with him a greatly improved type 
of civilization evolved in the country of his origin. 

The reader will be naturally disposed to anticipate that the geo- 
graphical distribution of the dolmens and the barrows furnishes some 
aid in solving this problem. But though the exceptional number 
found on the coasts opposite to Korea tends to support the theory that 
the stream of Mongoloid immigration came chiefly from the Korean 
Peninsula via the island of Tsushima, there is not any local differenti- 
ation of one kind of sepulture from the other, and, for the rest, the 
grouping of the dolmens supplies no information except that their 
builders occupied the tract of country from the shores opposite Korea 
on the west to Musashi and the south of Shimotsuke on the east, and 
did not penetrate to the extreme northeast or to the regions of moun- 
tain and forest in the interior. 

Here another point suggests itself. If the fashion of the Japanese 
dolmen was introduced from abroad, evidences of its prototype should 
survive on the adjacent continent of Asia. If the numerous dolmens 
found on the coasts of Kiushiu and Isumo facing Korea are to be taken 
as indications that their constructors emigrated originally from the 
Korean Peninsula, then Korea also should contain similar dolmens, and 
if an ethnological connection existed between Japan and China in pre- 
historic days, China, too, should have dolmens. But no dolmens have 
hitherto been found in China, and the dolmens of Korea differ radi- 
cally from those of Japan, being *' merely cists with megalithic cap- 
:^tones" (Gowland). It has been shown, further, that dolmens similar 
to those of Japan are not to be found in any part of continental Asia 
eastward of the shores of the Caspian Sea, and that western Piurope 
alone offers exactly analogous types. In short, from an ethnological 
point of view, the dolmens of Japan are as perplexing as the dohu(»,ns 
of Europe, and the prospect of solving the riddle seems to be e<jually 
remote in both cases. All that can be affirmed is that the dolmens 
offer strong corroborative testimony to the truth of the Japanese his- 
torical narrative which represents Jiminu as the leader of the last and 
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interval between the first and the second migrations, the mother country 
had far excelled it«^ colony in material civilization, so that, with the 
advent of the second band of wanderers, the condition of the Japanese*, 
underwent marked change. They laid aside their bronze weapons and 
began to use iron swords and spears, and iron-tipped arrows. A warrior 
carried one swordand, perhaps, a dagger. The sword had a blade which 
varied from 2^ feet to over 3 feet in length. These were not the 
curved weapons with curiously modeled faces and wonderful trench- 
ancy which became so celebmted in later times. Straight, one-edged 
swords, formidable enough, but considerably inferior to the adniiral)lc 
katana of medieval and modem eras, they were sheathed in wooden 
scabbards, having bands and hoops of copper, silver, or iron, by means 
of which the weapon was suspended from the girdle. The guanls 
were of iron, copper, or bronze, often coated with gold, and always 
having holes cut in them to render them lighter. . Wood was the 
material used for hilt as well as for sc^abbard, but generally in the 
former case and sometimes in the latter a thin sheet of copper with 
gold plating enveloped the wood. Double barbs characterized the 
arrowhead, and as these projected al>out 4 inches beyond the shaft, a 
bow of great strength must have been used, though of only medium 
length. Armor does not seem to have been generally worn, or to 
have served for covering any part of the body, except the he^id and 
the breast. It was of iron, and it took the shai>e of thin bands of 
metal, riveted together for casque and cuii-ass. Neither bi-assart, 
visor, nor greaves have been found in any dolmen, and though sole- 
rets of copper are among the objects exhumed, they appear to have 
been rather ornamental than defensive. As to shields, nothing is 
known. No trace of them has l)een found, and it seems a reasonable 
inference that they were not used. Horses evidently played an itnpor- 
tant part in the lives of the second batch of iinmigrant^s, for horse 
furniture constantly appears among the objects found in dolmens. 
The bit is almost identical with the common ^Ssnatfle" of the Occident. 
Made of iron, it has siderings or cheek pieces of the same metal, (elab- 
orately shaped and often sheeted with gilded copper. The saddle was 
of wood, peaked before and behind and braced with metal bands, and 
numerous ornaments of repouss^ iron covered with slicets of gilt or 
silvered copper were attached to the trappings. Among these orna- 
ments a peculiar form of l>ell is present, an oblate hollow sphere, hav- 
ing a long slit in its shell and containing a loose metal pellet. Stirrups 
are seldom found in the dolmens, and the rare specimens hithc^rto 
exhumed bear no resemblance to the large, heavy, shoe-shaped affairs 
of later ages, but are rather of the Occidental type. 

The costume of these ancient Japanese had little in conmion with 
that of their modern descendants. They wore an uppiM* garment of 
woven stuff fashioned after the maimer of a loosely fitting tunic, and 
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<*oiiiiiu^cl rit till* wtiVi^t hy a trh'cllo, and tln*y liiid luosi* ti^ou-^ers imc 
iiniily U) the fi?o^ For orimmciiti^ tbey ased nccklaien of InisadH i 
Hfjgs — i*ilvei% stone, or i^laas; linj^er ringH, .sDiiK?tim«'s of silver or goUlJ 
sfvniotiintNS of eoppi^r, [*ronzi?, or iron, plated with one* of the prcHnotwf' 
iiio tills; rujg-shuj>ed btittorij^; me till armlets; biiodiJi or p!ati.*s of {jil 
eo[>pt'i\ which wi^rc attachnd to the timi**; tmrrings of gold, and tianiii.| 
Knt Olio it«^[n in thin oiit4tl(»j*'in% tho titirii exrcplod, iipiwnrs nmon|*^ IIk 
giiniieiits or personal oiiiiinit-ntAi of the Japanesie since their lilHtoiij 
and ha^bilK begiiii to l>f! known t*! the outer world. No mitkm ha 
iiTjch'rgoiie a more radiml cliaiit^e of tastt^ in the iruitter of hahilirneriti 
and adormiients. Tbeearrini^, the tieeklaee, thti tiuger ving^ the bmeH 
let, and the band or plate of iiietiil attached to the tunic — all the 
pulsed eonipletely out of vo|rue so lon^ affo that, witliout the cvidetio 
of the content.^ of the dolnieii, it would be iinpos.sible to conceive tt 
existence of smdi thi 
ft^nliires of tbe people" n £ 
with the tiolitary exception or ^ 
evi^ry chu-^ of personal orntui 
sorml adoninient^ weix> alumdar 
aneei<tor.s of tJie^e .same *hi[iji\ 
only features coiiiraoii to the fi 
know 11 und the Ja|>anese as thei 
deuonitiuu of the sword hilt a 
tmppiiigs. 

As to tlii^ food of thef^e early p 
lish, rteshj and cereals* They ust 
nature there h no knowledge, at 
pott^^ry, t^mceful hi outline, but u 



One of the mo^t noteworth| 
ieval or modern times i> that^l 
HUets for the hair, they eschew^ 
t; the dolmens indicate that pi^r-t 
lot profusely, employed l>v tm 
prehistoric days. Indeed. tbft< 
>f the Japanese as the3' are nowj 
Ichers revejil theui are the rle^^ 
bbard and 6f the war hor^^ 

s it seems to have cotif^i^ted ofl 
le of some kind, though of iM 
eir household utensils were dft 
i^ed and archaieall}^ clecorateilj 

Whetlier or not the^' possessed catiie Lhere is no evidence, nor vet w 
it kniKvn wiiat means they employed to produce fire, though the fire 

drill ;i|)poars to be the most probable. 

That ihry l)rli('\('d in a future state is evident, since they buried 
with tlir (lead w lial('\ (*r ini[)h'iuents and weapons mit^^ht \h' ueeessarx 
in ihr lit<' beyond (lie ^^rave; that aiu'cstrai worship constituted an 
important part of theii" religious cult is proved by the* otl'erinijj-s period 
ically n»a(l(* at the tombs of the (l(M.*eased; and that idolatrv wa> not 
|)ia(ti>e(l or superstition larucly [)revalent may be deduced from thr* 
complete ah>en('(^ of eliaruis or anud(»ts among the reiiuiins found in 
their >e))ulehers. 
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The Chinese weaver in the Ch'ang-i 
district formerly found a better mar- 
ket for his product in Chefoo; but by 
reason of %^e shorter, quicker, clean- 
er, and cheaper haul to the Tsingtau 
market, which ||ives him a better price 
there, he has recently transferred the 
bulk of his sales td this port in spite 
6f the higher commissions charged 
here. Silk which was formerly woven 
near*!^ to Chefoo is now eent to the 
Ch'angH district to be woven in order 
to take aH.yantage of the proximity of 
the Tsingt^tt market. The rw-silk 
market is stin^^ontrolled in Shanghai. 
The outside wrappings of the cocoon 
(waste) are also Dmight in Shanghai, 
exported to Bradfora^ England, made 
into plush, re-exportecr^o China, and 
made into native coats. 



1913 i^rieni.l .lavie^v, Vd.^. 
*i^ Are Japanese Aryans? — William 

^"^lliot Griffis, in a letter to the Times, 
. says: "Allow me to add a few brief 
footnotes to your recent editorial, The 
Japanese Claim Relationship.* As early 
as 1866 Dr. Albert Smith Bickmore, 
still living in New York City, I believe, 
visited the Ainu in Yezo, and, as a 
man of science, declared them to be 
white men of the Aryan, or Caucasian 
race. An American made this discov- 
ery, then, over forty years ago. The 
conclusion of nearly thirty years of 
scientific investigation by native Japa- 
nese men of science is, in Prof. Koofa- 
nei's verdict — The Mikado's realm was 
once an Ainu realm.* My own opinion, 
after studying scores of the Ainu on 
the spot, in Tokyo in 1872, and record- 
ed in The Mikado's Empire/ 1876, is: 
That the Ainu once occupied the whole 
archipelago of Japan. The oldest 
names of the mountains and rivers arc 
not Japanese, but Ainu. Made up of 
::oa#7-i» -:..y-June,1913 



four of the strong races of mank 
Aryan, Semitic, Malay, and Tai 
there was no such thing as a Japai 
nation, (people under one general | 
emment, law, language, religion, c 
mon interests, etc.,) until 1192 A 
and the fusion was not complete i 
much later. Yezo, or the northen 
lands, was not, until very late, in 
Japanese consciousness. These no 
ern islands were virtually unkn< 
with definiteness until the Russian 
vance and invasion in the eighte< 
century. Hence, the Ainu of Yezc 
mained separate and unincorpora 
with their blood unmingled, as on 
main island, where the Ainu were, 
turies ago, absorbed in the compc 
Japanese. Increasing harmony am 
scholars, archaeologists, ethnolog 
critical reading of the Kojiki, or 
cient records, 712 A.D., all point to 
fact that the basic stock of the J; 
nese of today is Ainu. That is, the . 
anese are as much Aryan — what< 
that may be — as any other stock, 
haps, on earth. Leaving diplomac; 
settle political questions, let us 1 
to science. After forty-six years' st 
of the Japanese, I cannot but cone 
of them as a non-Mongolian peopl 



The Dundee Jute Trade in 191 
The year 1912 was one of except 
al prosperity for the Dundee cons 
district in almost every line of b 
ness, and particularly fio in the jute 
dustry, upon which the welfare of 
district so largely /depends. The 
markable revival ra the jute trade 
g^^ toward the lAtter part of 1911 
continued at 2^ ever-increasing 
throughout 1012. The five years 
mediately p/eceding 1912 had 1: 
years of extreme depression and m 
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Quelques remarques sur les m^i^aiithei 
du JTapon, d'apres le Pr Oo\7vland. 



F. Victor DIGKINS (Seend^ Wilts, Angleterre). 



M. Gowland, aujourd'hui professeur de m^tallurgie k South- 
Kensington, durant son long sejour au Japon, s'est occupe dc I'e- 
tude des monuments m^galithiques de ce pays. II a examine plus 
de 400 dolmens et tumuli ; et il y a recueilli un grand nombrc d'ob- 
jets pr^historiques, dansle sens ou cette expression doit (^tre enten- 
due en extreme Orient (1). — Cest de ces dolmens, tumuli etobjets, 
qu'on va projeter quelques photographies (2). 

La Prdhistoire au Japon, prchistoriquedansce pays lointain, est 
moderne, relativement k lachronologie occidentale. L'^ge de pierre, 
prolonge jusqu^k nos jours, dans une certaine mesure, chez les 
AinUf restes des indigenes aborigines du Japon, mais actucUe- 
mem habitant le Yeso, florissait dans les trois grandes iles avant 
ou vers le commencement de notre ere et dans le nord, nord-est 
et nord-ouest de Tile principale (Honshu) jusqu'au vni" siecle, si- 
non plus tard. Les restes de cet §ge, a caract^re plutot neo- que 
palto-lithique, trouves surtout dans des Kjokken-indddings, sont 
des instruments de pierre, des silex tailles (obsidienne ? ), des polntes 
de lances et de filches, des poteries tres grossieres; mais les fouilles 
n'ont mis au jour aucun objet tnfer ou en bronze. 

Voici une planche, tire'e du cel^bre Nippon Archiv de Von Sic- 
bold (public vers i83o), reprdsentant quelques-uns des ces objets : 
nouvelle preuve, par parenthese, que les silex, les neolithiques au 
moins, dtaient connus, avant les grandes decouvertes de Boucher 
de Perthes 1 

(1) Willkm Gowland.— The dolmens of Japon and their builders.— Trans, and 
Proceedings of the Japan Society London, Londres, 1897- 1898, IV, p. 1 28-1 83, 
avec planches hors texte. 

(3) Cette communication a 6t6 illustree de magnitiqucs projections lumi- 
neuses, i la s^nce du soir, spdcialcmcnt r^scrvdc a cet cftct. — Les explications 
oralet ont 6t^ doan^s par M. Marcel Baudouin, specialiste fran^ais en ma- 
Mf de ni6gaHthei. 
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Les premiers immigrants de race japonaise, veaant de la Nor- 
destasie (par la Corde et Tsushima ? ), avaient d6}k dtfpass^ la phase 
pastorale; lis apportdrent k leur nouveau pays une civilisation agri- 
cole assez avanc^e, mais encore prdhistorique dans le sens ci-des- 
sus indique. lis connaissaient le bron:[e et le fer\ mais ils enter- 
raient leurs morts sous de simples buttes ou tumuli satis dolmens, 
ou bien sous des misasagi (auguste amoncellement), c'est-k-dire 
tumuli avec dolmens (chambres de construction megalithique) dont 
quelques-uns contiennem des sarcophages en bois ou en pierre 
(le plus souvent tallies d'un seul bloc). 

M. Gowland pense que les premiers dolmens remontent au ii*ou 
HI* si^cle avant notre ^re. L'av^nement du bouddhisme a introduit 
la cremation . Dans le Nthongi ou Chronique du Japon^ la pre- 
miere cremation est mentionn^e sous I'ann^e 694, comme ceHe 
de rimp^ratrice Jitd! D^s lors, la construction des misasagi tsi 
devenue de plus en plus rare; et, avant la fin du viii^si^cle, elle 
aura compl^tement cessd. Les allusions ft ces misasagi sont nom- 
breuses dans les po^mes de la Manydshui (anthologie ancienne). 
Les corv^es rendues n^cessaires par ces immenses constructions, 
excitaient la haine populaire; et de temps en temps le gouverne- 
ment cherchait ft les llmiter par des p^lements somptuaires. C*esi 
ainsi que nous lisons qu'en 646 fut dif tendue la construction des 
misasagi pour Princes du sang,d^passant un travail de 5oo4iommes 
durani 5 jours. 

En fait de construction, les dolmens du Japon sont en tous 
points similaires, sinon identiques, avec les dolmens de TOcci- 
dent. II est remarquable que du Japon jusqu'ft Vouest de la mei 
Caspienne, on n'a pas encore (ft ce que je sache ?) trouv^ des dol- 
mens proprement dits, c*est-ft-dire des chambres ml^galitbiques. 
couvertes d'un tumulus (actuel ou disparu). Toutefois, il est cer- 
tain que ce mode d'enterrement a 6x€ introduit au Japon par Iti 
premitrs immigrants japonais. Les Ainu n'ont jamais construit or 
misasagi. Dans les dolmens, on ne rencontre aucune trace deTagc 
de pierre. Dans les buttes (tumuli sans dolmens), on trouve des 
instruments et des armes en bron^Cy des colliers, etc. (graines, 
perles, cristaux, etc.), des poteries trfes grossi^res; mais aucun objet 
defer. Les instruments, armures, et armes en /er, ne se trouveni 
que dans les chambres mdgalithiques (dolmens). Les prrncipalcs 
differences entre les dolmens japonais et ceux de TOccident sent 
Tabsence, dans ceux-lft, des instruments de pierre (mteie d'outih 
pour tailler les pierres de construction). 

La presence (dansquelques-uns)de sarcophages deto» oupierre; 
de Tsouchiningydy figures d'hommes et d'animaux[cheval], en terre 
cuite ; d*instruments et d'armes en bronze et en fer^ ^p6M, laooeSi 
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fltelMt, ftrinuNiirfounitiwf»d« ch«vgl^ etCttrisrarememdainor- 
ceaux d'dtoffes : tout cela denote une p^riode plus avanc^ dans 
Tage du bronze que ne rdvdlent le» dolmen» de TOcddent. 

II est & remarquern^anmoinsqu'aucunB inscription en caract6res 
chinois ou autre^ ni autune sculpture n'ont &t6 trouvdes dans les 
dblmens japonais — preuve d*utie haute antiquity, car il est 
certain que, d6]k vers le commencement de notre ^re, quelque 
connaissance des lettres chinoises existalt au-delli de la mer de 
Chine. 

Au has de quelques tumuli on trouve un cercle serr^ de 
tuyaux en terre cuite (Aamn'a cylindriques enfonces dansle sol). 
Diam^tre, i pied; lonf(ueur, i.Spieds. Ces haniwa ressemblent 
a des tuyaux de drainage. Trois bosses circulaires en divisent 
I'ext^rieur en trois concavit^s tr^s peu profondes. Les haniwa se 
rrouventaussi autour du foss^, comme amour du tumulus, et se 
comptenr par milliers. Leur signification est compldtement 
inconnue ; mais quelques savants prdtendent qu'ils reprrfsentcnt 
les tsouchi-nihgyo du Japon . 

M. Gowland a class6 les vrais dolmens en quatre categories; h, 
savoir : 

I. Allies couvertes sans chambre^ ou galeries simples, de 
construction rude; relativement rares. 

n . Allies couvertes avec une chambre lateraie-terminale. Ces 
dolmens sont relativement nombreux, ainsi que ceux de la cate- 
goric suivante. 

III. Allies couvertes avec chambre terminale. Ces dolmens sont 
assez nombreux. 

lY. Allies couvertes avec deuxchambres terminales. 

Des dolmens de ces quatre categories se rencontrent sur le 
mdme horizon, dans une certaine mesure ; ftiais en general leur 
d^veloppement est dans Tordre ci-dessus indique'. 

Les endroits oil Ton trouve le plus de mdgalithes sont pr^cise- 
menr ceux oix les traditions japonaises placent les premieres 
immigrations, les origines de Tdtat japonais, la prehistoire des 
premiers si^cles de Vbre chr^tienne : Thistoire ecrite, plus ou 
moins authentique, commen^ant avec le V* ou VI* si^cle. 

Liste et Ligende des Biapositives projeties. 

i^ Exterieur d*un tumulus et dolmen (classe III), a Asakura (province 
de lyo). — Dans les environs, on en trouve 3o de cette espece.— Tumulus 
tres has. 

2^ Int^rieur dechambre couvertede 3 grands blocs [12 piedsX69X78]. 




ICtlvhc GowL4M£>]. 

Fig, 6. — Orneraci in Uc bfirnots de cbcvaut^ ir«uvM <l«iu le Dolmen Je Rokuyi. 





[CHchf GowtAMD]. 
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ccMsinenceoMrit ^e hoift hrt) \e rem]^lacenic4iit "dei Kbromesj feitinief , 
enfants et chevaux enterr^s vifs avec les Mikado (pour leur . usa^e :d«o« 
rarna, c'est-li*direleciel) par ces haniwa^'tsuchinifif^Sou tattmooo, c*est«. 
ii-dire objets debput), figures en terre cuite. — Mais cette coutume parail^ 
avoir exists encore dans le iii« si^cle. 



D. I. — Objets en silex (obsidienne) ; quelques-uns peut-Stre sont ett 
bronze. Fin del'Sge depierre. Fabrique des indigenes primitifs (Ainu). 
Planche lir^e du Nippon Archiv (Von Siebold. iMo). 

D. 2. — Sarcophage in 5i/ti. 

D. 3. — Transport d'un grand bloc de pierre taill^ : Xylographie }apo-. 
naise.Une poutre traverse le bloc qui est suspenda par de forts clbles ; la 
poutre elle-mSme est supporlde par une sorte d'^chafaudage horizontal 
dont les membrures restent sur les epaules des porteurs. Le chef, debourt 
sur le bloc, dirige et combine leurs efforts au moyen d'un < bSton 
signal » de general. La traduction abrdgde de laldgendeest : Transport 
d'un grand bloc de pierre pour servir de pierre de fondation d'un mo-' 
nast^re sur le mont Kdya, par 72 hommes. 

i). 4. — Xylographie japonaise repr^sentant la plage de Mitami, 
d'un certain point de laquelle, au bout d'une ligne droite joignant les 
points centraux entre les deux rochers du premier plan et les deux 
recifs du second plan, on voit le lever du soleil au-dessus de T^paule da 
mont Fuji, & une date qui est probablement celle d'une fSte shinto. Cela 
rappelle et pent servir d'exemple h la theorie de Sir Norman Locky^r, 
expliquant la signification de Stonehenge, 

» , . .... 

Les dolmens et restes pr^historiques du Japon souldvcnt Je$ 
questions suivantes : 

1. L'ftge paldolithique est-il vraiment repr^sentd au Japon.?',' 

2. Les premiers immigrantsjaponaisont-ilsapport^ducomfitcitf 
le mode d'enterrement sous buttes (tumuli simples) ? 

3. Dans ce dernier cas, Tenterrement dans Tes rhisasagi (vrais 
dolmens) constitue-t-il un d^veloppemenij<i/>ona/5, ou une sipulture 
oubliie sur le continent, et conserv^e et developp^e au Japon ? 

M. Marcel Baudouin. — Nous devons vivement remercier notre 
d^voue collegue, M. F. V. Dickins, d'avoir appondde Londres les 
beaux cliches diapositifs qui viennent de vous £tre projet^s ; et 
nous le prions de transmettre nos felicitations k M. Gowland(i) 
pour ses belles recherches au Japon. 

(i) M. W. Gowland (de Londres) a bien voulu nous prater les magnifiques 
zincs qui illustrent cet article et qui ont paru dans les Mimoires de la Society 
Jdponaisi de Londres (article c\x€ plus haut). ^ Le Congres en remercie tris 
vivement M. le P' W. Gowland, du Royal College of Science, de la Sociite 
des Antiquaires de Londres et de \a Socie'U Roy ale. 



Ce qu'il y a de certain, c*est que«jusqu'll present, en fait de dol- 
mens, le Japon reprdsente le boutdu moni/e/CestUl,eneffet,qu*ils 
sont lesplus recents connus, comme mobilier. En effet, ils ydatent 
de Tftge du/i?r; et leurs objets ont une singuli^re analogic avec ceuz 
de notre civilisation gauloise, ou plus exactement de la periode de 
la Tine (mors de chevaux, etc.). Comme construction, d'autre pan, 
ils represenient certainement tarchitecture migalithique la plus 
avanc^e, la plus perfectionn^e. 

Ces dolmens japonais nesont done pas Y€cho lointain et affaibli 
de la grande civilisation de Carnac ; maisle ddveloppement logique, 
vers Test et dans le temps, de cette civilisation speciale, trop tdt arrS- 
tee dans son essor en France par Tintroduction d'habitudes qui 
result^rent de Tenvahissement de I'Europe par les civilisations de 
r&ge des metauxet en particulier du bronze d'Orient. lis montrent 
que les dolmens ont marchd de Touest a Test, si les mdtaux ont 
suivi en gdndral le chemin inverse. 

Ces reflexions prouvent une fois de plus qu*il a dO y avoir, a 
r^poque ndolithique, un grand centre de civilisation atlantique, 
dont aujourd'liui toutes k€ traces ooyt disparu, aauf peut-6tre du 
cote de I'Amdrique centrale, et un centre analogue dans le Paciflq^ie. 

M. A. Gu^BHARo tient k ajouter , au nom de tout le Congr^s, et avec 
pri^re d'en faire part 4 M. W. Gowland, ses remerciements & ceux 
qu'a deja si bien exprimds. pour M. F. Victor Dickins, au milieu 
des applaudissements de TAssemblde, M. le Secretaire gdndral, que 
sa competence toute part culidre designait pour 6tre Tinterprdte 
excellent d'une aussi intdressante communication. Nul ne pouvait 
mieux la mettre en valeur; el c*est a titre de simple indication que 
M. Gu^bhard signale I'analogie des monuments dolmdniques en 
pierre taille'e, dont il vient d'etre montrd de si superbes photogra- 
phies^ avec les chambres bilithes du Caucase, dont M. E. A. Martel 
donna au premier Congr^s de remarquables images. 

Quelle meilleure demonstration de Tutilitd d*un Congris, m^me 
simplement national, que d*y voir ainsi converger la science du 
monde entier? 

Grace k celle-ci nous apprenons que, si c'est d'Orient qu'est 
venue k nous la grande lumi^re, il n'est pas impossible que, vers 
rOrient lui-m6me, quelque chose de nous, jadis, ait emigre. Comme 
les courants de la mer, ceux de la civilisation doivent avoir leurs 
retours; et quelles que soient les tempetes qui les provoquent, ils 
tendent tous k cette lente unification morale, d'ou finira bien par 
f ortir paciflquement la grande fraternite universelle. 




Lc Mans. — Imprimerie Monnoyer. — 1908. 
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My Komyn Hitchcock. 



Four stone figures in a small inclosure near Hirata Mura, in south- 
ern Yainato, are probably the oldest stone images in Japan. I visited 
the place, in company with Mr. W. Gowland and Mr. K. Nagai, on the 
atlernoon of April 1, 1888. The figures are at the foot of a small circu- 
lar monnd on a slight elevation, near the niisasagi of Kimmei Tenno, 
surrounded by a hedge, with a securely locked gate in front. The 
small mound itself is said to be the burial place of Kibi hime o, the 
mother of Kokioku Tenno and Kotokii Tenno. 

While at Nara we presented letters to the governor of Nara ken, and 
stated our desire to have the gate opened that we might examine and 
make photographs of the figures. An official letter was accordingly 
sent to the man in charge, and on our arrival we were met by a police 
officer, a number of local officials, and most of the villagers, who es- 
corted us to the place. But when we asked to have the gate oijened 
we were told that it could not be done without permission from the 
Imperial Household Department at Kyoto. This is a characteristic 
exami>le of Japanese official courtesy such as we more than once ex- 
perienced. The workman is free to enter the mound inclosure and to 
care for it, but gentlemen engaged in archaeological studies are not 
permitted to have the gate opened, even when they do not c^are to 
treml inside, but only to get a clear field for a photograph. However, 
with some ditticulty we contrived to make several pictures. There 
being no official regulation about cameras, 1 ventured to plant mine 
inside the hedge and work it from without, which was done without 
reuMmstrance. The result is shown in IMs. lxiv ami lxv, which are 
different views of the sann* figures. The resemblance between these 
rude carvings and the images of Easter Island an» (luitc* noticeable. 

The story told in a Jai>ancse book, the Koko Nichi Uoku, a work on 
Japanese antiquities, dated the ninth year of Kwansei, wjis translated 
by Mr. Nagfii as follows: "Long ago, four stone men were dug out of 
a field near Kimmei TennA's misasagi. The first one has three faces, 
the second four, tlie third three, and the fourth two. Afterwards the 
natives put them on the misasagi and called them Schichi fuku jin 
(seven happy gods), whicb of course means nothing. The significance 
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three fine hatchets (with blade and Widle both of stone); a finely pol- 
ished ceremonial celt, ornamented ^ relief on one side with the fac$< and 
arms of a human figure, and man^^bther significant specimens. 

The part of the collection^l)tained in Porto Rico, numbering over 
eight hundred specimens, conAins many examples of the typix^ prehis- 
toric objects from the islancL^ome of which differ in significant ways from 
those hitherto known. TUfre are several good specimens ^ the proble- 
matical stone rings — nM(i^very rare — popularly called * ' horse-collars, ' * a 
number of mammifonaftone idols of unusual form, varying in size from a 
marble to a foot in Ijl^gth, and decorated stone masl^ and stone faces, 
probably once 2XXamtA to staves and used in mqrtuary dances. The 
peculiar petaloid a^ne celts vary in form, size, and material, and number 
several hundred^ The Porto Rican collection is. particularly rich in frag- 
ments of pottory, consisting of simple and decorated handles of bowls, 
clay images flf animals which once formed the relief ornamentation of the 
same, inciani sherds, and ornamented margins of vases, bowls, and platters. 

Altl^gh the Porto Rican, unlike the Dominican, part of the collec- 
tion cflfatains no object of a wholly different type from those already 
know^, the value of the component specimens is greatly enhanced by the 
ligfilt thrown on their meaning from information obtained by excavation^ 
catried on by Dr Fewkes in different parts of the island. With an in- 
sight into aboriginal customs thus obtained, combined with historicaji re- 
search, he will be able to interpret the meaning of well-known objects 
which has been considered problematical. 

In the mountain districts within ten miles of a Porto Rican town 
called Utuado, Dr Fewkes heard of over twenty artificial structures 
called by the natives juegos de boia, or ball courts. These structures, 
often known by the more expressive term ** Indian corrals,'* appear to be 
the only prehistoric aboriginal attempts at buildings which survive. They 
consist of rectangular, level enclosures, slightly sunkflii below the sur- 
rounding plain, vairying in size from a few hundred fej* to as many yards. 
As the name '* corral" would imply, they are sprounded by aligned 
stone slabs, one or more of which are cut into m^ive idols or decorated 
with rude pictographs. Excavations were made in one of these structures 
near Utuado in order to determine their ch^tacter, and good evidence 
was found that one, at least, of their uses was the celebration of those 
mortuary dances, well known to students./of early Spanish writings like 
those of Oviedo, as areitos. Just outsidO' these enclosures Dr Fewkes dis- 
covered artificial mounds which excayations revealed to be prehistoric 
Borto Rican cemeteries, a discoverjp'of prime importance, as localities 
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Straw bags in which coal is carried here ; the straw was as long and wide 
and much deeper than the charcoal. We waited some time while 
prayers and chantings went on in the temple and processions of priests in 
gorgeous robes passed through the corridor behind where we were sitting. 
Then some attendants went into the court, which was crowded with spec- 
tatorsy roped off at a safe distance from the pile of coal, and swept all 
around the p3rre until the earth looked as clean as a floor — not a Jap- 
anese floor, for nothing is so clean as that. 

** The attendants were in white cotton garments (with bare arms, legs, 
chests, and heads), and, baldric-wise, a yellow twisted cotton scarf, look- 
ing almost like a rope. They brought a number of bundles of papers, 
which we were told were prayers, and threw them upon the pyre, then 
lighted the straw which immediately flamed and roared and crackled and 
sparked until we were uncomfortably warm where we sat. By this time 
it was past six o'clock and nearly dark ; the court was lighted by large 
paper lanterns, the great Are, and a full moon which shown into it. 

** Presently the straw biuned down and the whole mass of coal was 
thoroughly ignited; then the attendants came with long bamboos and 
beat the fire until no sparks flew, and fanned it with great white fans on 
long bamboos. Then they swept clean all the ground where ashes or 
bits of coal had fallen, and fanned the fire till it glowed all through the 
pile. Then a nimiber of priests came without their splendid robes, 
dressed in loose trousers to the knee, and a short tunic, leaving arms and 
chests also bare. The whole costume was of white cotton. They walked 
around the fire, striking sparks with flint-and-steel, and carrying trays 
full of salt. Afterward mats were spread at each end of the fire and the 
salt was poured out on them ; then followed more prayers and more fan- 
ning of the fire. An English woman sitting near me said, ' Ah, of 
course they will never go into that ; one could not expect it ! Ah, no ; 
they're timid; of course they're timid; naturally they are; any one 
would be. You will see that they will not. — Gracious ! * (with a loud 
scream) ' he's going in ; he's gone ! ' And he certainly had. 

** Bare footed, having rubbed his feet a second in the salt, one priest 
walked calmly down the middle of the fire ; another followed, and an- 
other, and another, I do not know how many. One, G said, 

* strolled ' through the eighteen feet of red-hot coals with no apparent 
discomfort, though we were holding up fans to keep the heat from our 
faces and eyes. We watched them for some time, and then a number of 
the people, who were looking on, followed the priests,— one a woman 
with a baby on her back ; several little boys went leaping across, while 
two modest, refined looking little girls walked calmly through. 






JAPANESE ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK ON THE ASIATIC 
CONTINENT IN 1937 AND 1938^ 

Edwin O. Reischauer 

Harvard Uniyersitt 

The past two years of Japanese archeological work on the 
Asiatic continent have witnessed no startling new discoveries by 
the Japanese comparable to the first Lo-Iang finds, the painted 
basket, or the golden crowns of Silla, which so moved the 
archeological world a few years ago. However, the Japanese have 
continued diverse and geographically wide-spread excavations 
throughout Korea and Manchuria, which have been carefully 
planned to cover the most necessary fields, and which have yielded 
valuable, if not spectacular, results. 

The war in the Far East has not greatly altered the work of the 
Japanese archeologists. It is true that at least one expedition to 
Korea was postponed during the early months of the war, and it 
is probable that archeological work in Manchuria was somewhat 
disrupted in 1937, but, except for the loss of several young 

^ This article, which is the outcome of a short paper read on April 11, 19S9 before 
the American Oriental Society at Baltimore, is necessarily somewhat fragmentary in 
content, for not all the most recent Japanese archeological material was available while 
I was writing it. It is based largely on the 19S8 number of Kokogahu nempo 5^7&'^ 
^^ f which covers the year 1987 in Japanese archeology, on the 19S6 number of 
KoteJd chdsa hdkoku T&lStnRSft'^ of ^^^ Chosen kosetd kenkuu kai ^H^Wi 
^^9t^ J published in June 1987 and containing reports and pictures of excavations 
made in the early part of that year, on private reports on the subject sent me by 
ABiMirsu Kydichi ^^ISC'^^ of the Government General Museum in Keij5, by 
TsuNODA Fumie AS^IR) ^n Assistant in the Department of Archeology at the 
Ky5to Imperial University, and by Nagasawa Masao, Librarian of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shmkdkai, on recent numbers of Kokogdku zasshi ^ jd^HI^B^ (abbreviated as KZ) , 
Kokogaku ronad '^ 'g^'^I^K , Mita hyoron Hffll^lwf and other periodicals, and 
on several of the books mentioned in this article. Kdkogaku ronso, which is probably 
still unknown to many in the Occident, is a new archeological journal, which made 
its appearance a little over two years ago. It is published rather irregularly by the 
Kdkogaku kenkjfu kai ^'j^^^ff^^'^ of Ky5to. On the whole, Kdkogaku ronso 
contains longer articles than those of KZ, and it carries more on archeological work 
in other parts of the world. 
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stylistically like the Koguryo wall paintings and are closely re- 
lated to the art of the Six Dynasties period in China. Another 
important discovery, published in the summer of 1987,* was the 
plan of an Ancient Paekche monastery at Gunshuri 9^£> which 
was of the same style as that of the Shitenndji Q^BE^ » one of 
Japan's first great monasteries. More recent excavations of 
Paekche tombs at Fuyo by Umehara Sueji lfeM5feJ|& of the Kyoto 
Imperial University have brought to light excellently made jade 
and filigree ornaments. 

In the Heijd area in northwestern Korea the walls of the Han 
conmiandery of Lo-lang have been studied recently, and the re- 
mains of a well and of some structures have been discovered. A 
tomb of the Han commandery of Tai-fang %>& was found in 
Kdkaidd between Heijo and Keijd in May 1938 and was examined 
by Saitd. Many more Koguryo tombs in the vicinity of Heijo have 
been excavated during the past two years, and last autumn 
Koizumi Akio /hJMB^fe of the Heijd Museum studied the re- 
mains of the Koguryo capital at Heijo and discovered the founda- 
tions of an important octagonal building. 

In other parts of Korea there have been no outstanding dis- 
coveries, but among the more important studies on these regions 
should be mentioned Yagi Jdsaburd's A:^#^H8B Chosen Kankyo- 
hokudo sekki ko ^itfJ^M^M,^^^ 9 a book on the stone im- 
plements of the northernmost province of Korea, an article by 
Arimitsu on the prehistoric remains of east central Korea,*^ and 
an article by Suenaga Masao ^yj^Hlt on the development of 
the ring-pommeled sword as it passed from China through Korea 
to Japan.* 

At Chi-an W$» on the Manchurian side of the middle course 
of the Yalu River, the site of the Koguryo capital of the third 
and fourth centuries has again been the scene of intensive archeo- 
logical activity during the past four years.^ Expeditions in 19S5 

* Cf . Koieki chdaa hdkoku, pp. 45-55 and plates 48-02. 

■Chdien Kdgendd no senshi jidai ibutsu |Hi^MJlCD^£,^ftS4^» KZ 
(1988) 709-729. 
*Kant5 daitd fKSt^Tl' K6kogaku roruo 8.107-188. 

* The Chi-an site was first studied sdentificaHy by Tosn Ry1ii5 A^||jft in 1905 
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ing the disposition of the tombs^ and during the summer, from 
June to August, Oba continued work on the wall paintings of the 
tombs, but he reported that he was somewhat hampered by the 
activity of bandits in the neighborhood. 

At Yen-chi-hsien SWR in Manchuria near the northernmost 
tip of Korea the remains of two walled towns of the Po-hai Jtt% 
period and some tombs of the Koguryo period were studied by 
FujiTA in the spring of 1937. In a second expedition last July he 
excavated some fifty stone age graves there. In them were found 
such objects as bone ornaments adorned with carvings of human 
faces, bone needles, and polished stone implements. 

Few important discoveries have been made recently in the cen- 
tral portion of Manchuria, but in April 1937 a tomb with wall 
paintings, discovered the previous year at Shih-chii-tzu-t'un 15 *B. 
"F'B near laao-yang StB> was investigated, and in the February 
number of Kokogaku zasshi for this year Sonoda Odd SQ-^ft 
reported on his examination of the tomb in Chin-lin Province of 
the first emperor of the Juchen (Chin) dynasty." Several recent 
articles by Shimada Sadahiko MtKM&% Komai Kazuchika 9i^ 
^9t, Mori Osamu HV^f and Umehara discuss some of the re- 
cently discovered Manchurian finds,^* and a collection of essays 
by MizuNO, Komai, and Mikami on archeological work in north 
Manchuria, entitled Hokuman judo zakJd ft^JAdllllB » appeared 
only a few months ago.^* 

^^Kn Kangankiiii no fambo ni \Bmtd4tjSM^^Q>9tMKVtX. KZ (1989) 
7S-86. 

^SmMADA, Manihfikoka KmshOshO shatsudo no kempokei ddki JtR^HHtt^W^t 
ffi±® lKlJ4^7^A8S> KZ (1037) 835-389, Manshiikoku shaUudo no iwayuni keikan 
tsubonitsuite «B^HW±©JffBI«S*U)tti-"T,if«*oiMfa» ^-fr* (IM?) 
88-48, Maoihiycoka shinshatsu no koginddmen oyobi ni san no aeidd ibutsu ni tsuite 

mmmmm(D-^wimmR=i^oitmmmio^^x. kz a^ss) kw-hb, 

ManshOkoku Slttiirmsho Sekihiiei hakken Kndai ibotaa ni tsuite Jtll9HH'^#^^ 
$^^9:M.^Kili'^\lO^^X , KZ (1988) 986-S42; Komai, Manshfi shuUudo no 
Ujfi ddky5 ni' tsuite ^^U±CD^)BHHftU^^^T, KZ (1988) 84-92; Mori, 
mansha hakken no Kandai seiddki ibutsu ff| JtRiWS^^^d^f^WASflt^ 
Kdkogaka (1987) 828-848; Umkhara, Kempeikei dOkinoshinieijKlJt^T^^^®^^ 
KZ (1987) 749-758. 

^One mi^t also mention Tomfs Ry5 no hunka o tadom HO^it^^tf 
which was published in January 1987. It is largely a travelogue account of his 
exploration of Liao dynasty remains m Manchuria in 1988 and 1985. 
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In Jehol Province and in contiguous portions of Inner Mongolia, 
the Japanese have been carrying on some very important excava- 
tions. Foremost among these was the thorough excavation of a 
neoHthic and early bronze age site near Ch'ih-feng #^. The 
culture of this region showed a meeting of the red painted pottery 
culture, which came to Jehol from the west, and the combed 
ceramics culture of the north. The skeletal remains indicated that 
the prehistoric people of this area, who were called barbarians by 
the Chinese, were really racially closer to the Chinese than to the 
later Mongolian peoples. The actual excavating took place at 
Ch'ih-feng under the leadership of Hamada in 1935, but the ex- 
cellently illustrated full report of the work did not appear until 
last September. It forms the sixth volume of Series A of Archaeo- 
logia OrientaliSf published by the Far-Eastern Archaeological 
Society (Ton koko gakkai :^3g #?&<*#). It has a short Enghsh 
summary and the English title of Hung'shnn-hou, Ch'ih-feng^ 
Prehistoric Sites at Hung'shan-hou, Cfiih-feng in the Province of 
Jehol, Manchukuo, 

Several other smaUer excavations of similar sites have been 
made in the past few years in Jehol. In the May 1937 number 
of Kokogaku zasshi, Akabori Eizo #iS^H of Tokyo Imperial 
University and Mikami published an article on their findings at 
Ta-miao ^ffi » an important neolithic site west of Ch'ih-feng, which 
they excavated in 1935 as a side expedition from the main Ch*ih- 
feng expedition/* In July 1937 another party excavated other 
neolithic sites in the neighborhood of Ch'ih-feng," and Kodama 
Shigeo l^ifiSt and Maruoka Yoshio :A.PRfiB have been active 
in the Ch*eng-te SIS area in southern Jehol .^^ 

In Inner Mongolia the site of the Mongol capital, Shang-tu 
Jt Ins » at Dolonor a little west of the Manchukuo border, was 
studied in the summer of 1937 by an expedition under the leader- 
ship of Harada Yoshito Mffl^feA of Tokyo Imperial University, 



"Daibyo :k,f^, KZ (19S7) «81-30S. 

^*Cf. Sbimamxtha Koaaburo S&tt#^lHI »"** Kobatashi Tomoo /h#^^i 
Sekiho Shidoseishi (kita) no iseki#ilc|Hit#"F(4fc)0S^* f^^ (1»3«) S.'iH-^es. 

" Cf. their Nekkatho Skotoku kinko shutmdo ibutsu kokoku f^M^^W^i&MtH 
±j8#?ffil^* 1037. and a further report in KZ (1038) «77-280, 
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and the results were published in part by Ishida Mikinosuke ^^ 
^^9b in Kokogaku zasshi for last year." In 1988 an expedition 
from Keijo Imperial University explored the walled town of Yii- 
hsien M^ in the southern tip of Chahar, which is thought to 
date back to the Warring States period, and there are plans to 
send a full archeological expedition there in the near future.^^ 

Several large and important works on Chinese and Central Asian 
archeology have been published by Japanese during the past two 
years. In April 1937 the full report of the three famous Otani 
expeditions to Central Asia, made between the years 1902 and 
1914, was finally published in two huge volumes under the title 
Shin SaWci ki ^fflSclB. The delay of over two decades in the 
publication of this material has greatly lessened its interest. Since 
what purports to be an index is really only a detailed table of 
contents, the work is not easily used for reference purposes. Al- 
though many of the illustrations are still of great interest, on the 
whole they are already familiar to those who have visited the 
Keijo, Ryojun (Port Arthur) , and Kydto Museums. 

The Tonko ga no kenkyu itkfMt^Vf^tf an important and 
detailed study of the paintings of Tun-huang, was published by 
Matsumoto Eiichi tfc^^^ in March 1937 in two well indexed 
and amply illustrated volumes. 

In September of last year, Tokiwa Daijo llffi::^^ pubUshed 
a new volume on Chinese Buddhist remains, entitled Shina bukkyo 
shiseki tosa ki ^^ftltiS^SlB. Although it is a large book with 
150 illustrations, it is for the most part a travelogue account of 
his five pilgrimages to China between the years 1920 and 1929 
and contains Uttle not to be found in his monumental Shina bukkyo 
shiseki. 

In March 1937 appeared Umehara's Rakuyo Kinson kobo shuei 
JftM^ttT&HSi^^i a collection of excellent illustrations of some 
of the more important objects thought to have come from Chin- 

*» Gen no Shoto ni teuite %0±WUttl^T . KZ (1988) 7MS, 587^1, 786-805. 

^'One pnblication on Inner Mongolia worthy of notice is the report of the two 
expeditions to Mongolia in 1981 and 1985 of the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society. 
It appeared m 1987 under the title Moko kdgen kddan ki ft'^'RMfffKIB. 
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ts*im #M near Lo-yang, together with an explanatory text. Hie 
work has been rather strongly criticized by Kablgben in Notes 
on a KiB'ts'un Album, BMFEA 10,65^81, 

In June 1938 Umehaha also published Kodai hoppo-kei bumbur- 
tm no kenkyu 1&ft^t:^^^#0W3S, studies on the so-called 
Scythian culture of northern Asia, while in October of the same 
year, twenty-two of his articles on Chinese archeology appeared in 
book form under the title Shina kokogaku ronko %M'^'^^^^* 
The volume^ which has 155 plates and other illustrations as well 
as an index arranged according to the Latin alphabet, brings to- 
gether in easily available form many of Umehaha's most interest- 
ing short monographs, some of which were virtually lost to 
Occidental scholars in minor periodicals, 

Sekino Tadashi's Bl!^^ Shitm no kenchiku to geijutsu ^M<D 
^M i #W? published in September 1938, is a similar collection 
of earlier monographs and articles, which deal for the most part 
with ancient Chinese architecture- 

As the result of a detailed study in 1936 of the stone grottoes 
of the Northern Ch*i period at Hsiang-t'ang-shan W^tlJ near the 
Hopei-Honan border, Mizuno and NAGAHmo Toshio ^^feii 
pubUshed in June 1937 an important study on these grottoes and 
their Buddhist sculpture under the title Kyodoaan sekkutmi W^ 

In December 1937 Hahada published Kan Rikneho no fuku- 
shoku M7^lB®IRft&j a detailed study of the costumes and personal 
adornments of the Han and Six Dynasties periods based on docu- 
mentary and acheological sources. This work forms a companion 
volume to his earlier Shinu Todai no fukushoku SSfI^f^0BS6S» 
which covered the Tang Dynasty. 

Other recent works which should be mentioned are Okudaira 
Masahiro's U^^S^ Toa senshi i|l35Si£> a two volume history 
of the coins of the Far East, Otsctka Minoru*s I^^ISt Shina 
komeiki deizo zukan SS5'feRflSSi?E#SiE) a collection of Chinese 
funerary clay figures, and the section on ship, carriage, and horse 
fittings of the Shina koki zuko ^SfS'&HiJBr of Harada and 
KoMAi. There have also been many important short monographs 
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on various aspects of Chinese archeology in the Toho gakuho 
"M^^Wi and other periodicals.^* 

As a direct consequence of the war, several parties of Japanese 
scholars have recently made trips to China, partially for scientific 
reasons and partially to encoiurage the Japanese troops. One of 
the scientific objectives of some of these expeditions has been to 
survey the archeological field in China and to make plans for 
further excavations. The most important of these expeditions was 
that of Keio University, which was sent to China last summer.*® 
One party under the leadership of Prince Oyama ^|I| surveyed 
a few archeological sites in north China and si)ent several days in 

^* Tohd gakuhd, Kyoto, no. 8 (Oct. 1087) : Komatsu Shigeru /]<i(i:^ and Yama- 
Noucm Yoshito jllP^^A. Kokyo no kagakuteki kenkyti "frUCD^fc^MW^S 
(A Chemical and Metallographic Study of Ancient Far Eastern Mirrors), pp. 11-Sl; 
Umehara, Koky5 no kagaku seibiin ni kansuru kokogakuteki kosatsu "^^(DVC/f^ 
JSK^UW "^ i ^"i&^ft^^lSP (Archaeological Notes on the Chemical Analysis of 
Ancient Far Eastern Mirrors), pp. 82-65; Nagahiro, Hokugi karakusa moyo no ni 
•an ni tsuite JkMMM-^^O — H U O C ^ T (Notes on some Honeysuckle Orna- 
ments in the Northern Wei Dynasty), pp. 97-117; Ogawa Shigeki /h}\\'^Wi* Shin- 
shutsu Tan HakuUtsu ki ko j^ftittfj^^^^ (A Study of the InscripUons of 
BnHUDe Vases Discovered at Hsin-ts'un^;|^, Chun-hsien jjlf J|S|, Honan), pp. 180-225; 
and MizuNO, Chosha shutsudo no mokugu ni tsuite &^fi]:t®^iRi^^^''T 
(Some Wooden Figures from Ch'ang-sha, Hunan), pp. 226-241; Tdhd gakuho, TokyS, 
no. 8 (Jan. 1988): Komai, Dogyd kd 4ijS^# (On Fish Shaped OmamenU of 
Bronze of Ancient China), pp. 153-158; and Tad Ryoichi JUlS^ — , Kane no reki- 
shiteki kdsatsu MtOMA^^^ (An Historical Study of Ancient Chinese Bells), 
pp. 159-192; KZ (1987): Shiratori Kurakichi j^A^^'^, Shina no geijutsu-j5 ni 
arawaretaru inyo shiso iiM(D^^±\Z^\itl1Z ifk^BB (The Concept 
of Yin and Yang in Chinese Art) , pp. 108-110; and Kotama Fujio /h Ul^dT^ » Saikin 
ni okeru Shina koyoshi no hakken Mj&K'^\f i^Wi^MitO^M. (The Re- 
cent Discovery of Ancient Chinese Kihi Sites), pp. 568-584; KZ (1988) : Oguchi Masao 
;fc P fll^. Rikucho sekkutsu jiin ni okeru butsugan no shocho 7^iS8>5)S^I^ 1-1^ 
\1 i^MS® ?SS (The History of Niches in the Cave Temples of the Six Dynasties 
Period) , pp. 645-657; Shirin (1988) : Mizuno, Hokushina sekkutsu kozo ron ^t^M 
>5Sfll5fiife (The Construction of the Puddhist] Grottoes of North China), pp. 
78-96; TdydtfU kenkyu 'M^lSi^% « (1987-88): Umbhara, Kandai no shokubutsu 
moyo ni tsuite ^f^0flf[^^^U^C'*T (Sur quelques omements des motifs 
v^g6taux dans les arts sous les Han [sic] dynasties) , pp. 89-102; Umehara, Omo jidai 
no shikki meibun BE^^f^^MSSS^^ (X^ inscriptions sur laques sous le r^gne 
de Wang-mang [sic]) , pp. 226-280. 

'^Rather detailed reports from members of the various parties of the Keio ex- 
pedition appeared in Miia hyoron (1988) June pp. 84-86, July pp. 84-89, August pp. 
84-89, October pp. 28-82, and November pp. 86-89. 
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the vicinity of Chang-te S^? or An-yang, in northern Hopei 
collecting archeological remains unearthed when the Chinese dug 
defense trenches on the north side of the hill known as Hou-ch'in 
^& *'^' and at Kao-lou-chuang S^fi? a new archeological site 
only a few hundred yards away. At the latter site pits were found 
containing only painted pottery and others with only Han-style 
pottery* 

A second but smaller party under Shibata ^BB made a hasty 
survey of archeological sites in both central and northern China, 
but the most interesting work of the Keio expedition was done 
by a party under the leadership of Matsumoto Nobuhiro ^^ 
iMM,^^ This groupj together with the Japanese Shanghai Institute 
of Natural Sciences (Shanhai shi^en kagaku kenkyujo -h^ S 1^ 
^^^^§f)> surveyed the material remaining at the Institute 
of History and Philology of the Academia Sinica^ at the Ku-kung 
ku-wu pao-ts*utt-so tScK^^^^M) ^ and at the Institute of 
Ceramics (Tao-tz'u shih-yen-so W^K^)?^) in Nanking and 
attempted to put them in order. 

The party reported that the building of the Academia Siniea 
had been used as a barracks by both Chinese and Japanese troops 
and was consequently in great disorder* Practically no Shang 
remains from Anyang had been left there by the Chinese scholars 
when they withdrew from Nanking, but most of the other objects 
were still in the building. Almost all of the articles formerly stored 
in the Ku-kung ku-wu pao-ts'un-so were missing* The Institute 
of Ceramics had been damaged by Japanese shells. Some 460 
boxes of unstudied Anyang finds and of exhibits from the Peking 
museums, which before the war had been sent by the Chinese to 
Nanking^ were found stored at the Institute of Ceramics, but the 
majority of these boxes had been broken into and looted. Some 
of the invaluable objects lost in this manner were ahready being 
offered for sale in the Nanking thieves' market, and Matsumoto 

***■ I suspect that this is ao error for Hou-kanff ^ [jjQ , which means the same and 
IS a weU known archedogical site in the neighhorhood of Anyang. 

**Matsumoto, who is well known in the west because of his years of study in 
Paris aad his artides m Fteach on Japanese mythology, has written some very full 
but surprisingly jingoistic and an ti- western leporta in the Mita hifdron. 
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bought enough of them to fill ten boxes to be shipped back to 
Japan. Later, with funds from an undisclosed source, he bought 
some fifty objects which could be clearly identified as being former 
museimi treasiures. These and all the movable objects remaining 
in the Institute of Ceramics and the Ku-kung ku-wu pao-ts'un-so 
were taken to the Institute of History and Philology, where they 
were classified and stored away. The great Sinologist, Shinjo 
Shinzo WAfSHM of the Shanghai Institute of Natural Sciences, 
died last summer while engaged in this work.^^ 

Matsumoto's party also visited Hang-chou, where they made 
a scientific study of the nearby archeological site of Ku-tangT&SIt 
from which they unearthed remains of many different ages. They 
reported that Hang-chou and the Buddhist monasteries in its 
vicinity were imscathed, but that the most valuable articles in the 
West Lake Museum (Hsi-hu po-wu-yiian ffi8Bfll4SfK) were gone 
and that the Chekiang National Library has been emptied of its 
books." 

The extensive architectural repair work at Peking, which had 
progressed so well during the last years before the outbreak of 
hostiUties and which had been brought to a halt by the war, was 
resumed last year by the Peking provisional government with the 
continuation of the reconstruction of the Kuo-tzu-chien Hi^ffi 
and the repairing of the Thirteen Story Pagoda of the Yung- 
ning-ssu ^W^^. 

The grottoes of Yiin-kang have been in no way harmed during 
the war, and last spring Japanese experts under the nominal aegis 
of the local north Shansi government started to take active 
measures for their preservation by regulating visitors more strictly 
and erecting shelters to protect the caves from the elements. Last 
summer a party under Mizuno of the Kyoto Toho bunka 
kenkyujo M'^^it^^^^ until recently known as the Toho 

''Cf. Prof. EussiEFr's notice in HJAS S.4S0. Before his death ShinjO was also 
engaged in an attempt to stop the destruction of a Nanking gate dating back to Ming 
times, which the Japanese military were razing in order to facilitate the landing of 
airplanes. 

"Matsumoto was again in China in December and January of this winter, but I 
have seen no report of this second expedition. 
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bunka gakuin Mij%it^M^ made what is said to have been the 
most thorough and careful study of the Yiin-kang caves that has 
ever been undertaken. They made many measurements and rab- 
bing3 and took photographs of the grottoes and their sculpture. 
They also removed the thick deposits of rubble and sand at the 
bases of the walls, thereby revealing many hitherto unknown bits 
of sculpture, Mizuno's party is expected to continue its activities 
at Yiin-kang this year. 

Another archeological enterprise planned for the near future 
in the same Ta-t*ung ^M area is the excavating of Fing-ch*eng 
^iii a walled town of the Northern Wei period. This work will 
be undertaken by the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society; 

From these sketchy indications of recent Japanese archeologica! 
activities in China^ it seems quite clear that Japanese scholars are 
following up the military occupation of northern and central China 
by an archeological occupation of the Chinese terrain, and that 
they will soon be carrying on intensive excavation work, military 
conditions permitting. 



OrTentalla, Inn., 
BQ Sank Btr«ttt, 




AINU CONCEPTIONS OF ANIMISM 

1953: Janaar y * Japa n Christian Quarterly* 
Vok. 8, No* 1 

By DR. JOHN BATCHELOR 

'"The Ainu -a peculiar folk, remnant of which live in Hokkaido, Japan, 
part of Saghalien and have kinsfolk in the Ryukyu Islands. They are probably 
the remains of an old Proto-Nordic population once widely spread over 
Northern Asia.^ Encyclopaedia Britannica (latest edition) 

I found it to be a firmly fixed belief among the old Ainu that 
no existing life ever ceases to be. By life they understood living 
spirit. Life was to them most natural and energetic. 

With this people spirit was looked upon as the principle of life 
behind life— the very indestructible quintessence of being. This life 
having been once brought into existence always is and ever shall 
be. It cannot be seen though it may be heard as in thunder and 
in the rushing of the mighty winds. Its energy indeed may be 
seen and experienced as in ourselves and other phenomena of nature. 

Ainu Expressions for Dying 

The modes by which the Ainu express the idea of dying exactly 
agree with this. Thus, ** to pierce the skies ; " " to go to the lower 
regions ; " " to make a clearance ; " " to have space for thought ; " 
" to go away ; " ** to leave behind ; " " to be wound up with sleep ; " 
" to sleep the other sleep ; " " to go to the other world ; " " to rest ; " 
" to abdicate one's village ; " ** to have grown old and gone away." 

The Ainu always appear to connect living spirits with some 
form of matter. Thus we frequently hear of them as existing in 
trees, animating storms, roaring in the thunder, dwelling in animal 
forms, going to and resting in the sun. Both gods and devils go 
to war, ride in chariots in the air and above the clouds, look out 
of human eyes, speak with human language and fight with swords 
and spears. Even the Creator Himself is conceived of as possessing 
a body like that of men. Yet this body, though spoken of as 
though it were matter which could be mutilated, destroyed and 
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dissolved, is, on the other hand, also thought to consist of some 
indestructible substance. And this bodily substance being of such 
a nature, both gods and demons have the power of now appearing 
visibly to us and now making themselves invisible at wilK Hence, 
too, when a god is slain in war the form of his living spirit ascends 
to the skies with a mighty sound. 

But here again we should be careful to mark that the Ainu 
m to distinguish between the various kinds of matter animated 
by the deities. Thus a god may appear localized and stationary as 
in a tree or locomotive, as in the bodily form of a man or even in 
man-made steam engine, he may be cut down with a w^oodman's 
'axe, or go to war and be slain ; he may abide in a lake or rush 
along in a river. The destruction of the body, whatever its form 
may be, whether it be that of a stone, a tree, a brute beast, or a 
man, is merely stripping off the outer garment in which it is 
inclosed for the time being, to discover another beneath it. The 
spirit still retains its inner form and nature and lives on. 

This enshrining of superhuman spirits in some bodily form is 
only natural to humanity as now constituted. Man's imagination 
has nothing to work upon in its thought creations but a very 
limited experience. When the finite mind desires to picture the 
infinite Being, whom it is surely unreasonable to suppose it can 
fully comprehend, there is no alternative left but to clothe it with 
limitations of form ; and all form, since it cannot but be extended 
and so exist in space, must necessarily be limited in degree. The 
same law which has led the poet and the artist to express and 
image for us a Satan and an Abdiel, the Imp and the Cherub, has 
led the Ainu to picture G6d as a man, and to give claws to the 
devil. Thus allowances must be made for these Ainu sons of nature- 
There can be no doubt, then, that the old Ainu people were 
animistic in their religious belief in the broadest sense of that 
term. To get a full definition and description of Animism with its 
connections with soul-life, organic life and inorganic life, its ancestor 
worship, its connection with necromancy, totemism and other 
superstitions, one must study the works of such writers as have 
endeavoured to give one. As for this article, it deals exclusively 
with a small part of that cult st^'*^ ^s the writer has actually seen, 
nd been taught among the A *. 
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An Tilings Endowed with Life 

When I first went to live among this people I found that in 
faith and actual daily practice they believed that all things which 
we call organic and inorganic are endowed with life, reason^ 
intelligence, volition, and power identical to those possessed by 
man. Indeed, their faith was so broad that it embraced pantheism 
and pandemonism also. This does not mean to say that they 
considered any one life or spirit, whether good or evil, to be 
omnipresent, but that such were ubiquitous. Their ideas reminded 
me of a seething hive of bees, the bees being many but the hive 
One. Not only so, but the material out of which the hive was 
constructed is also a very much alive creature being made up of 
multitudes of spirits, some good and some evil. Such was their 
great Pan. I little thought when I first entered an Ainu hut that I 
was going into the bosom of a living creature. But it was not 
long before I saw that the people not only regarded their homes as 
dwelling places of the gods and of their divine ancestors, but that the 
building itself in every part was actually regarded as a living being ! 

Account of First House 

The following traditional account of how the first house came 
to be, together with the instruction given as to how new ones 
should be built, will explain one phase of genuinely ancient Ainu 
belief respecting this matter. It is a very rugged and short piece 
of lore but it will be foimd interesting. 

My informant said, — 

'' When a new house has been set up» the men should with 
prayer reverently make what are called chisei sambe, i.e. " house 
pulses " and hang them about the inside of the building." (These 
"pulses" are curled shavings of willow sticks about six inches 
long and are hung to the beams and poles and walls and treasures 
in all parts of the insides of the dwellings.) The willow tree is 
sacred among the Ainu, hence "The prayer said should be as 
follows :—" 

' O Lady of the House, O Lady of the room * O Foster Mother, 
In ancient days Thou didst come down from heaven with the first 
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Darapfaiisbruche der japanischen Vulkane Shirane und Bar 

Es war am 15. Juli des Jahres 1888, als sich um die achte Morgenstunde der i 
des Vulkans Bandai, eines 1840m hohen, felsigen Kegels, der am Ufer des kristalll 
Sees Inawashiro aufsteigt, plotzlich offnete, um das Land nach Nord und Ost mit 
kolossalen Masse von Schlamm und Felstriimmern zu uberschiitten. Nicht wenigc 
461 Menschen verloren bei dieser furchtbaren Katastrophe das Leben. tTber eine I 
von 7000 ha hatte der Berg seine breiigen Massen ausgebreitet. Berichte und Afa 
lungen von Augenzeugen haben ein ziemlich klares Bild Uber den Verlauf dei 
soheinung geliefert. Es mag Wunder nehmen, wenn ich mich, obne den Vorteil 
direkten Einhlickes genossen zu baben, an den Versuoh wage, die Katastrophe zu sob 
und ihre Bedeutung klarzulegen. Ich glaube jedoch ein gewisses Recht zu diesem 
Bucb beansprucben zu dUrfen, da ich den Vulkan im Jahre 1878 selbst bestiegen 
Durch diese Besteigung bin ich namlich in den Stand gesetzt, die Verhaltnisse, wie sit 
dem Ausbruch lagen, vielleicht besser zu beurteilen, als andre. Auch diirfte es von 
esse sein, hier die Eruption des Vulkans Shirane bei Kusats, welche am 6. August 
statt hatte, in Betracht zu zieben. Auf Grund der seinerzeit an Ort und Stelle < 
gefiibrten Studien vermag ich eine Darlegung dieses jiingsten Shirane -Dampfausbr 
iiber den nocb nicbts Ausftibrlicbes bekannt geworden ist, zu bieten. Die beiden D 
eruptionen sind auf das Innigste verwandt; sie miissen auf dieselben Ursachen z 
gefiihrt werden. Scbon deshalb diirfte es sich empfehlen, sie gemeinscbaftlich zu behand< 

1. Der Shirane -Ausbmoh. 

tJber die Lage des Shiran esan und die topograph ischen und geologischen Verba] 
seiner Umgebung liefern zwei Sektionen der 200000 teiligen Oradabteilungskarte der 
japan. Geologischen Reichsanstalt : Blatt Ueda, Zone 11, Col. XI, und Blatt Ni 
Zone 12, Col. XI, ein anscbaulicbes, gutes Bild. 

Folgt man von der bekannten, am Rande der Ebene von Teddo gelegenen Nakai 
stadt Takasaki aus einer nordwestliohen Riohtung, um das Thai des Karasugawa h 
zuziehen, so macht sich scbon bei Kameyama das Gebirge geltend. Aus tertiarem 1 
lande t^iuchen hie und da jab emporsteigende, felsige, waldgekronte Pyramiden vulkan 
Gesteins auf, oder auch hochzackige, scbnell endende Riicken und runde Dome. Gar wi 
same Bilder zeigen sich dem staunenden Auge, wenn diese fremdartigen Bergget 
durch irgendeine Seitenschlucht nach unten schauen. Nicht lange dauert es, so be 
wir uns im Zentrum eines riesigen, nach Osten offenen Halbkreises machtigcr Va 
Im SUdwesten liegt der rauchende, flache K^el des Asama (2480 m), gegen Westen ers 
der gewaltige, in einer scblanken Felsspitze gipfelnde Adzoma (2357 m), weiter der 
plump geformte Manza, und zuletzt, nordwestlich von unserm Standpunkt, der bleich< 
griinen Rucken getragene Shirane (225dm), Uber dem sich eine dUnne weifse Damp 
Naomann Geolo{^ and Geogrtphie Japant. 1 
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hober Oipfel mit Namen Moto-Shirane yerzeiohnet. Dieser Oipfel boU naoh der Karte 
Erater tragen. Der Gipfel des eigentliohen Shiraoe liegt in eioer Entfernung too 
westnordweBtlioh yon Kosats. 

So einfdrmig die Oestaltung des Yulkans and besonders die Form seiner Oipfel 
auf den ersten Blick erscbeinen mag, so interessant sind die Kraterbildungen , von 
drei in der Ricbtang Siidwest — Nordost aneinandergereibt sind. Die mittlere dei 
keeselformigen Vertiefungen, Yagama genannt, ist die grolste and tiefste, die nordoBtl 
Mizagama, mit einem Teich versebene, die kleinste. Der sttdwestliobe Kessel trag 
Namen Earagama. Die TerrainverbaltniBse sind auf der der Abbandlung beigelegten 
zar Anscbauung gebracbt. 

Aacb in der Mitte yon Yugama soil sicb friiber ein Wasserbeoken befunden 1: 
jetzt ist dieser kesselartige Krater der Sobauplatz einer sebr seltsamen Tbatigkeit. 
maobtigen Spalten, die an den felsigen and scblammigen Wanden klaffen, pfeifen 
Zisoben und Sausen Dampfstrablen und Dampfwolken bervor. In einigen raucbenden 
peln am Orunde des Kessels quirlt und sprudelt es, wie wenn das Wasser kocbt. Am 
der ostlioben Steilwand aber baumt sicb die Flut in riesigem Soblote, um nacb 
maligem Aufsteigen anter wildem Oewoge und Sobaamen nacb alien Seiten zu st 
Immer yon neuem yerktindet das Anwacbsen des Oebeuls ein wiederholtes Aufsteigc 
gewaltigen Fontane. 

Der bocbste Oipfel diirfte der auf der Nordseite sein, derselbe, dessen flacb abfal 
in den Krater eintretende Rippe zwiscben die beiden nordostlioben Trichter des g 
Kratersystems zu liegen kommt. £r erhebt sicb 74 m iiber den Yugamaboden. Der i 
Oipfel ostlicb yom Mizugama, siidlicb yom Eingang zum ganzen Kratersystem , ist 
tiber demselben Niyeau gelegen. Der sUdlicbe Kraterrand ist relatiy niedrig und 
ziemlicb gleicbmalsig in nordostlicber Ricbtung an. Sebr bocb und felsig erscbeint da 
die nordlicbe Wand yon Yugama. Mizugama liegt 20 m iiber Yugama. Earagama 
niobt yiel bober als Yugama liegen. Steigt man yon Mizugama ttber den trennenden 
nacb Yugama binunter, so gilt es zunacbst, an einer aus Scblamm und Felsmassc 
stebenden Steilwand bin zu klettem, um in die nordostlicbe Ecke des Eessels bin 
gelaiigen. Hier befindet sicb eine Dampfoffnung, welcbe mit grolser Oewalt und 
beftigem Oetose kolossale Dampfmassen ausstofst. Die Offnung gebort zu einer gi 
nnterhalb des bocbsten Oipfels binziebenden Spalte, an deren Orunde sicb siedendes \ 
zvL befinden scbeint Icb yermochte der Offnung ziemlicb nabe zu kommen, mulstc 
sarttckprallen, als sicb die Ricbtang des Stofses plotzlicb anderte, um micb in einen gl 
beilsen Dampfstrabl zu yersetzen. 

Wir b^eben uns nun weiter binab und gelangen auf den Boden einer kreuzfor 
Vertiefung, welcbe die nordostlicbe Ecke des Mittelkessels einnimmt. Dieselbe is 
darcbgebends durcb steile Wande begrenzt. Der ostlicbe yerbieiterte Arm der kreuzfor 
Vertiefung fUbrt direkt in den im Horizontalscbnitt bufeisenformigen Eruptionsscblot I 
Eine breite Spalte mUndet in die westlicbe Bucbt des Scblotes. Der Boden dieser I 
liegt dorty wo sie an dem steilen Rande des Eraters abbricbt, in ca 5 m Hohe iibc 
Oberflacbe des scbeinbar siedenden Wassers. Icb operierte yon bier aus, um Probe 
scblammigen Fliissigkeit zu gewinnen und die Temperatur zu bestimmen. Leider mi 
die Temperaturbestimmungy da das Maximumtbermometer an einer aus dem Eratei 
ragenden, nur yon Zeit zu Zeit auf einen kurzen Augenblick sichtbaren Felsspitze zersol 
Dag^en glUckte die Fiillung einiger Flascben mit Eraterwasser. Es war nicbt ung< 
licb, diese Versucbe in der ebenso abscbUssigen wie scbltipfrigen Spalte auszufUbren. 
wnrde durcb meine binter und iiber mir stebenden Oebilfen an einem Seile gebalten. 
▼CD Zeit zu Zeit, in kurzen InteryaUen, gestattete der sicb in dicbten Wolken bal 
Dampf freien Ausblick. Die in den Pfnbl geworfenen Flascben waren wie die dara 
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bstigten Slein€ so hmh, dskk man eie nicht mit blober Hand zu. t'l&saeQ v<irmadic% ah 
lie Bur gaa^ kurse Zeit mit dom erbitzten Waaser in BerUhrung geweeea war&ii. D' 
llaiibe ich uicjht, dafi die Temperatur im Krater den Stand von 100 Orad orreiclit^. 

Siedegerauseb , wekbea naeh dem Zu&ammeasinken dm Wassers plot^lioh ebtritt, en 
jurob das Entweiuhea der Luft, mil dar lich das Wasser beim Aufateigt^a und Zurl 
liflken gemischt hat, uod die beftigen BewegaogfterBcbeinuDgen in dem Wass^? rubrtjo o 
rom Kocbeo, sondern davon her, dafs aich grof^e Maasen ausgeatoraeuen Dampfea durcb 
Wasser hmdurchEuarbdtea baben^ 

Was die Aui^lnanderfolge der geyairartigen Empiionen betrifft, so katiii iiicbt 
poller Sicherheit angegeben werden, aach welchen ^wiacbenranraeu di*?stslb^u stall biitl 
tier rieaigidii Dam[>fwolkeQ wegen, tiber eine sebr scbneUo Auf^inanderfolge beateht al 
Slnga kain ZweifeL Dia Zwiaebenraume smd mauohmal tanger, maacbmal kumer. In m\ 
PaUe ?ermodite icb ein XnterYall yoo einer Miouie festieuj^ telle n. 

Der ostliube Teil dea Ertiptianaschlotea enthalt mikbigee Wasser^ das aieb m flki 
iet Bewegung befiodet. Es atromt fortwabreod nordwarti, zeigt aber keinc^wegB doB Kom 
und Sprudeliij Aufwallen und Aufbaumen dea waaUicben Teilea, Aiich rubt auf dti 
Wasaerflacbe keine konetante Dampfaaule, bo dara aie meist skbtbar uU 

Dae periodiache AurBteigen der Rie&enfontane erfolgt in der weatlicben Abtailti 
ist jedesmalj als ob aioh die gan^e, in unergrundlicb^m Scblotd Eriitbaltene Wasaermasse i| 
emporbaumte , mn gteiuh darauf ohamfk^btig in sicb aelbst zuriickzuainken, wobei sicb i 
mit dem Aufb&umen Terbundene Oebeul und Gebraui alhTiablicb ^u ziscbendem Si^ 
gerauach berabatimmt. i 

Durcbaohreitet man den K easel, utn sii^h in die aUdweatlicbe Ecke 211 begeben^ so kr^ 
man iSUD&utiBt das Zentralgebiet dea Yiigama, wekbes ver a^iner jetzigen Eruption Ton ei| 
liichten Waaaerbeeken eingenommeu wnrde. An Btelle dea Telche^ ist jet^t einm Scblad 
IriBte getreten, die durcb eioe lav^tromartig scerTisBene Oberflacbe auagezeicbnet ist. Bm 
Von ibr im nardwestMcban Teil irom Yugama find en wir ein en kalten Tiimpel, der bis I 
FuJae der i'elaigen Hauptkraterwand heraDreJcbt. In der Spitze dea nordoil lichen Zip! 
dieses TUmpels klatft eine kurze Spalte, gleiobfalls der Sitz vulkaniscber Tbatigkeit. Un 
bohem Druck strbmt Dampf mit lautem Getose aus einigeu Offnungen der steilen Felswai 
Im untersten weiten Teile der Spalte siedet und kocht es wie im Eruptionskrater. 

Der Krater des Shiranesan ist schon seit langer Zeit ein Gewinnungsort fiir Schwe; 
Auch bei Gelegenheit raeiner zweimaligen Besteiguug fand ich Leute im Krater mit ( 
Schwefelgewinnung beschiil'tigt. Eine kleine, kaum mannshohe Hervorragiing in der no 
lichen Halfte des Yugama zeigte eine kompakte Masse sebr reinen Minerals. Jetzt diir 
sie sclioii langst dem Abbau unterlegen sein. Die meisten Steilen dos Schwefelhiig 
zeigen noch die von der letzten Eruption herriibrende Schlammkruste. Ein kreisrun 
tiefes Loch befindet sich sudlich vom jetzigen Yugama-Teich ; dasselbe wurde triiher z 
Zwecke der Schwefelgewinnung abgeteuft. 

In der sudlichen Ecke beiinden sich einige heifse Sprudel ; unter ihnen zeichnet s 
der eine durcb etwas grofsere Dimensionen aus. In diesen kleinern Erupt iunslochern z< 
sich die in der Hauptvertiefung so grofsartig auftretende Erscheinung im kleinen, nur 
dem Unterschiede, dafs bier das periodisch wiederkehrendo Aufbiiumen des Waesers ni 
so deutlich hervortritt i). Besonders ist es in den kleinern Herden nur eine wirbeli 
sprudelnde Bewegung. Das Entweichen von heifsem Wasserdampf erfolgt hier aus ei 



1) Die Erscheinung des stofsweisen periodischen Austretens der Dami)fmasscn tindot in schr vio!c!i 
fataren statt, in der Kegel da, wo der Eruptionskanal der Diimpfc mit Wasser ^'efullt ist. Aufhc-r sol 
Miniaturgeisyrn habe ich auch die Bildung kleiner Schlamrakcgel beohachton k<iDijen (^ ruteyama) , die dad 
omporwuchsen, dafs bei Gelegenheit der Dampfstofse jodesmal schlaTniuigos Wasser eniiior^'cschK'udert wi. 
Welches sich beina Niederfallen ura die Offnung ausbreitete. 



Dampfausbriiche der japanischen Vulkane Sbirane und Bandai. 

▼on erhitztem schlammigen Wasser gefUllten, in der Kegel kreisrundeu, trichterfor 
Offnung. In einem dieser kleinern Sprudel warde die Temperatur mit Hilfe dcs Max 
thermometers za 83,5^0. bestimmt. Hier lag also bestimmt kein kochendes Wasse 
Die kleinern Sprudeltrichter erinnerten mich lebbaft an die Solfatare des Tateyama. ] 
den kleinern Sprudeln liegen auf dem Riicken zwischen Karagama und Yugama versch 
Dampfoffnungen, auoh direkt sUdlioh von den Sprudeln ist dies der Fall. In der Nal 
Sprndel (ostlich davon) liegt ein kleiner Teich mit kaltem Wasser. 

Der Kocho (Schulze) von Kusats hat sich in hohem Mafse um die Eenntnis des 
sten Shirane-Ausbruchs verdient gemaoht. Er zeichnete in ein von friibern VermesE 
des Kraters herriihrendes Croqais (Malsstab 1 : 6000) die Veranderungen ein, die infolj 
neuen Ausbruchs mit dem Erater vorgegangen waren, und begleitete diese Darstellui 
einem Bericht an das Guma-Eencho, dessen t^bersetzung nachstehend folgt: 

„Wind und Regen herrschten vom 5. August bis zum folgenden Tage, an welcb< 
mit immer grolserer Heftigkeit auftraten. Am 6. vernahm man um die erste Stunde 
mittags eine heftige Detonation ; Shiraneyama am Oipfel des Shirane, der friiber zur Set 
gewinnu.ng gedient hatte, explodierte und stieis Dampf, Sohlamm und Steine hoch 
Luft. Der Sohlamm ergofs sich zur Tiefe, mUndete in den Dokusuigawa am Shi 
(Weg naoh Shinshiu) und rifs viele Briicken fort, so dais die Strafse fiir einige Zi 
passierbar wurde. Die Schaden fanden baldige Ausbesserung, aber Rauebmassen ents 
fortdauernd dem Gipfel des Sbirane. Ich begab mich in Begleitung weniger Fersonen 
nach dem Gipfel und sah ungefabr neuu Stellen, an welchen Dampf, Scblamm und 
empofgesobleudert wurden. Die grofsten Auswiirflinge erreichten 0,6 m im Durch 
und kamen in ungefabr 2000 m Entfernung zu Boden. Als ich die Erscheinung beoba 
wurden viele Steine ungefahr 60 m booh emporgeschleudert, so dafs es sebr gcfabrli 
schien, den OfPnungen nabe zu kommen, und von einer Untersuchung dieser Offnungc 
stand genommen werden mufste. Ich kann daher nur auf die beigeschlossene rohe ¥ 
skizze verweisen.^' 

Nach den miindlichen Mitteilungen des Eocbo babe ich Folgendes fesigestellt: 

„Am 6. August, nachdeni es am 4. und 5. stark geweht und geregnet hatte, 
zu Yosbigadaira ein gewaltiger Donnerschlag vernommen, der vom Krater des Shiran< 
Am Abend desselben Tages begab sich ein Einwohner von Eusats, der auf dem Wegi 
Shinsbiu war, naoh dem Gipfel, kehrte aber, auf dem Eraterrande angekommen, wiedi 
da ihn die Furcht falste; er sah nichts als Dampf. Am Morgen des 7. kam der S( 
des Eenoho in Eusats an, um die StraDse zu inspizieren. Folgeuden Tages bestiegen 
und Sekretar den Berg. Es war unmoglich, den Eraterboden zu begeben, da dor Sc 
zu weioh war und die Gefahr des Versinkens zu grofs. Der Scblamm hat friihei 
existiert, der ganze Erater war vielmebr mit einem weifsen Sande ausgekleidet. Der Sc 
entatammt dem grofsen neugebildeten Wasserkrater. Der Eocbo sab Dampf und ( 
gesohleuderte Steine; letztere wurden ungefabr 60m hoch geworfen. Eleine Stein 
ungefabr 2000 m weit gescbleudert worden, grofse Steine ca 550 m weit. Die grofsti 
ausgeworfenen Steine waren ungefahr 0,6om lang, 0,3om breit. Die meisten wurdei 
NW geworfen und fielen auf dem Abhange des Berges nieder. Nur wabrend der 
5 — 6 Tage wurden Steine ausgeworfen. Am 10. ging ein Mann hinunter in den F 
die Leute sagten, er konne nicht recht bei Sinnen sein, da er das Lebeu so leich 
aufs Spiel setze. Vor der Eruption war von heilsem Wasser und von Dampfen am 
nioht die Spar vorhanden , da herrscbte vollstandige Rube. An der SUdostseite des 
bildeten sich am Mittag des 9. August vier 0£fnungen; diesen entquoll beifses Wassei 
grobte der Offnungen hatte einen Durchmesser von 5,5 m. Die Offnungen, jetzt m 
Mhen, liegen in der Nabe der Eraterkante. Das ihncn entstromende Wasser wa 
heiik Diese heiisen Quellen flossen nur bis zum 16. August, jetzt stofsen sie Damp! 




Die DaTDpfdffnuDgen sind jeUt weniger le&blreicli eIb ehtidem. Eiiiige neue WErdtl 
bildet, mehr jedoch ging^a mu. Vor 70 — 80 Jfthren soil mu^ g»iia£ aluiliehe Era) 

siattgefufKlen babeD. 

Am 9. fltieg Yamagucbi Kobaubi iu den Krater binab unti umgiog ebeo Teii 
BoliloteB. Der itidweatHcbe Teil des Kt^ftseJa war ganz uDpaasierbar. ^' 

Aucb bei den Bewobnern des TbeehauBes rou YocbigadaiTa zog t^h Erkundjgoj 
ein; aie aagten Folgendes aun: ^ 

Am 6. 1 iJbr uaobmittafB eracboU koIoesaJea Getoae^ von lebhaft#Df im Theebaua^ 
mit grofser Haftigkeit fbblbar mauhendeD ErschUtterungen begleitet Das Oetoae ■ 
mttebligeii KanonBDecblagen. Im Laufe eiuer Slande erfbjgten viar DetODationan. 1 
Steine aind nicbt bia Youhigadaira geacbleudert wordtn, dooh borte mun im Tbeehani^ 
NiederfaUeu der Blocb« in der Nabe, aucb war ein lebhsltea Gebeul veniehiiibar B 
Tbeehauae fiel iibrigens nicbt einmal Scrhlamin. Die Kleider dar Reiaenden, die von HI 
shiu kameUp waren mit Schlamm bedeckL Naob den Mitteilungen di^er Leute reigntl^ 
Scblamm, ala sio siob etwa ItOOm von bier n&ch Shinahtii zu befandeo, j 

Der 5, war dur^b reicblicbe Niederacblage ausgessekbnetp der 6. ging regenlog Torl 
dagegaci herraehte starker Mebel an dieiem Tage, ao dafs man nicbta zu aeheii Termol 
Vom 7. an war daa Wetter scbbn, Naeh Angabe dea Tbeebauawirtea in Yochigii 
baumte eich das Waeaer im Krater tiber 30 m boch. I 

In dem Tbermenbade 8bibu (7 Ri tou Ksatau) hlelt itch eiae Amerikanenii ai 
aicb ¥orber In Knaata befunden batte. fielbige teilte mir mit, dais sie den Berg 
boatiegen ynd aecb an diesem Tage die Steinauswiirfe beobacbtet babe. i 

In verecbiedenen Zeihingsberichten lat ieinerzeit tod fiammendem Feuer, gllibei 
La^a und Ascbanr^gen die Rede gewesen. Man siebt bieraua, mit wie gfotier Vora 
Eolche Flericbte beurteilt werden mU&senj und dak aucb das Material iiber liiBtorij 
Erupt ionen nicbt ohne die atreiigHte Kritik hiDgenommeu werden darf, Vorgange wie 
beBchriebene httben iiri and era Vulkanen unzweifelhalt in grofser Haufigkeit stattgefum 
Eb f'ehlen daruber beBlimmte tlberlieferungeiij well die Beobatbtungen unzureicbend t 
iibertTieben Bind. 

Die GeBteinsmasae, wekbe vor der Eruptiou den Raum dee YugamaBCblotea eii 
noromen hat, miifa wie ein Obampagnerpfropfen iu die Lufl getrieben worden aein, 
in tausend und abcrtausend Splitter zu zeratieben. Daa fein ^erriebene Material sei 
Bi<?h wie ein Reg en van Aacbe auf die we iter abgelegenen Region en nieder. Die St 
kltitKB fielen meiBt auf den Kegelraante] und bobrten aicb bier in den Boden ein. AIb 
den Berg bestieg, aa,b icb noeb viele solcher in die Erde eingewOblten Blocker. 

MerkwilrdigerweUe zeicbnet sicb die Gegeod von Kusats, also d&B Land am F 
des Bergesj seit Langem durtb eine sehr rege Solfatarenthiitigkeit aus. Am Gipfel^ 
die Exploaion fitattfiirid , hat eB indesspn bis zur Katastrnphe weder Fumarolen i 
Thermen gegeben ; das ganze KratersyBlera lag vollstandig rubig. Der jungste Auabi 
j&t ebinsD wie der wciter [intoii zu be»ebreibend« dea Baiidai auf ejne Explosion 'zut 
zufiihrL^n- Auf dt^m idten vemUypUon Kanal dea iShiranekrater!? muFseii sieh Danipfe em 
gearbeitot bahen. Diese Dainpfmafiseii rauaaen achlief^lk'h auf die deu Kraterboden 
kleidenden, zum Tt-ll Et'bhinimi^en, tinen sehr dicht^n Yerscblufs bildenden Sedimentma 
einen bo gewaltigen Drurk au&gptibt haben, dafa sie im itande wareii, ai^'h frei zu mac 
Eine cyjindriscbe Masse, aua Fela, Scbutt, 8chlamm und Sand beatobend » i*a 200 n 
Durchmyeaer, Hog in die Luft. Die acharfe imd bestimmte Abgrenzung dea Erupti 
tublotes und die senkreubt ahfallenden Wiinde deseelben mit ibren friscben Aufreilsui 
aind Beweis fur die paroxysm ische EotBtehung. Die Exploaion mufs mit einer furcbtb 
Energie erfolgt sein» Keine ychuttmaasen^ keine FelBblot;ke finden sich in der Niibe 
byhlotes, Eb maoht ganz den Eiudruekj als sei die ausgeaprengte Masse zu Staub xeratc 



Dampfausbniche der japanischen Vulkane Shirane und Bandai. 

Die Schlammliberziige anf Oras, Gestrauoh and Banmen, welche Tom Aasbruch henH 
konnte ich anf dem W^e naoh Shiba nooh in ca 5 km EntfernuDg Tom Krater nach\i 
Die GeBteioBblocke sind bis 2 km weit gesohleudert worden. Auf dem Shirane- A 
zeigen die Pflansen, welohe sich hier in sparlicher Entwickelang finden, weifse bis bla 
ITbersiige, wodurch der aehr mangelhaften Vegetation eine ganz eigentUmliche Physiog 
yerliehen wird. Die gro&ten Massen des feiner zerriebenen Materials sind in grc 
Bntfemung Yom Krater aasgebreitet worden. 

Der Shirane-Oipfel zeigt drei ihrer Entstehnng nach versohiedenartige Massen : 6 
Schlamm and Fels. Ersterer, aas dem stark gekliifteten Andesitgipfel hervorgegange 
deokt H5ben and Hange and ist von grober Besohaffenheit. Besonders ist es an den a 
Hangen des Kegels, wo er meist aus grolsern eckigen Fragmenten besteht. Der Sd 
(wir fassen anter diesem Namen alle geschichteten Bildungen des Shirane-Gipfels zusai 
fiillt die tiefern Teile, d. h. die drei Kessel Mizugama, Yugama und Karagama, un 
kSnnten wohl anterscbeiden zwischen solchen Scblammmassen, die durch friibere Erup 
gebildet warden, solchen, die sich aus den kalten Teichen der Kessel niederschlugei 
femer den neuesten Bildungen dieser Art, die ihre EntstehuDg dem jetzigen Ausi 
▼erdanken. Deutlich gescbichtete Massen finden sioh nicht nur als Kesselfiilli 
aaoh die sttdliche Wand des Yugama zeigt anverkennbare Scbichtung. Doch weisc 
Kraterkliffe dieser Teile recht grobe Materialien auf, wabrscbeinlich gebildet durcl 
Miscbung von Schlamm and Scbutt bei Oelegenheit frttherer macbtigerer Wassererupt 
* Die kreuzformige Vertiefung in der Nordostecke des Yugama zeigt an den steilen W 
interessante Profile,* die einen hochst be]ebrenden Einb]ick in die Stru 
der YagamafUllung bieten. Es ist hier allenthalben alter geschichteter Schlai 
sehen, steilen weise mit Sand gemischt, oder in einzelnen Schichten mit Sand weohselnd, 
Sobichten dicht geftillt mit kleinern Fragmenten oder vereinzeUe grofsere Blocke aufwc 
In diesen Schlammablagerungen tritt Schwefel auf, entweder in Form von Lageru, d 
ca 0,2 m machtig werden und in der Kegel mit Schlamm vermischt an der Schiohtun 
nehmen, oder in der Form von Oangen, wie es in dem weiter oben erwabnten kiinsl 
Schwefelloch in der Nabe des Teiches sebr schon beobachtet werden kann. Etwas 
zweigte, zum Teil ziemlicb dicke Querschnitte schon gelb g^farbter Schwefelgaoge ; 
an den Wanden steil aufwarts. Die Schwefelablagerungen miissen durch Solfatarend 
erzeugt worden sein. Die Bildung von Schwefel aus Dampfen kann man in verscbic 
Solfataren Japans direkt beobachten ; so sab ich eine Dampfoffnung in der Tateyamaso] 
(Ojigoku), die sich mit einem herrlichen, halbmannsbohen, scblankgestalteten und aus zal 
Taosenden glitzemder Schwefelkristallchen aufgebauten Kelch geschmiickt hatte. 

•Tetzt ist von derartigen Yorgangen am Shirane - Oipfel nicbts zu bemerken. 
Schwefel spielt hier, wenn er tiberbaupt in irgend nennenswerter Quantit«t als Exbi 
▼orkommt, eine durchaus untergeordnete Rolle. Ans dem Hauptscblote so wohl wi 
den kleinern OfiPnungen und Sprudeln entsteigen gasformige Massen, wabrscbeinlich 
Wasserdampfe. 

Die Gesamtmachtigkeit der den Yugama fullenden Schlammablagerungen wird i 
12 m betragen. Was die Lager ungsverbaltnisse betrifft, so sind die Schicbten durcbgt 
horizontal; Dislokationen wurden nicht beobachtet 

Ein Zawachs der Yugama-Scblammfiillung hat infolge der letzten Eruption stattgefi 
Die Kratertiefen, nach Aussage des Kochos friiher mit einem feinen Sand ausgekleidet (jed 
ist es der Wind gewesen, der diese Sandauskleidangen erzeugte, indem er die feinei 
■tandteile des an der Oberflache sich haofenden Zertriimmerungsaobattes in die Tiefe 1 
wehte), sind jetzt allenthalben mit einer meist nooh weiohen, Uberall mit Austrocki 
riMen versehenen Schlammkruste ttberzogen. Die Dioke dieser Sohlammkruste ist ii 
schiedenen Teilen dee Kraters sehr verschieden. Der Steilen, an denen sie gei 



werdea kann , gibt e» freilich our wenigef doob durfte die Machtlgkeit tm Durchscll 
Dicbt uiiter 0,50 m betrageD. Durch 8tiidium d©r Austrocknangsriaae ist es moglicli^ 
einem UDgefabren Begriff tiber die Dicke der ScblamiDkniBte zu gekngen. Dieielben mc 
ftn de& meiBten Siellea eebr tief hinein. Songt aiod, eitie AiiEahl tod Punkten anegenonu^ 

&D welchen direkte Mesaungen durcbfuhrbar aind. wenig Anbaltspunkt© Torhanden, da i 
die jilTigBteii Auswurfitniaasdn yod den altem kaum uaterBcheidan. Aucb tritt der 17mtl 
binderlicb beran, dafs die abergteD Scbicbten der altern Scblammabsatse durcb dw wid 
holt gtattgebabten Oberdutungen etwaa durcb weicbt erscbeinea. Am macbtlgBten tritt 
Cberdet^kiing jed en falls im Wei ten vom Eruption Bscblote auf, wo Bich die oben 
BohlamniwQate in radialer Riclituiog zu dem Autbruchszeatrum ausdebnt* Dii? Dic^ke fti 
Mer 1 — 1,3 m. 

Baa eigentliche Gefels dee Sbirane verateckt nidh meiHt unter Bcbutt uod Sehl 
"Wo ©§ bervorBcbaut^ jseigt es sieh iti aulserordeDilich bobem Grade «erklbft©t. So aa 
Felswand Blidlicb vom E in gang. Pest und trotzlg ateigen die ateikn^ von deo acbauiD 
fWellea der beifBen FJut bekampften Felsen der i'lidlieben Scblotwand empor. Auch mri 
|m Schlote zeigt siob Gefek, die Ufer bildend and dem liberlagerndero Scblainm eine StU 
bietond. Felsen finden wir am Fufse des hacbsten Olpfels, langs der Steilwaod, zu im 
rulaen sich der grolaer© kalte Teicb ausbreitet, sowie in der audoBtUclien Ecke. Et' 
bemerkenewertj dafs aicb die DampfoffnuDgen immer da ^eigen^ wo die SoblamoaausfuEh 
an das Felieumark dm Bergea greni^t Dies beweist, wie schwer der Widerstand» den i 
labe^ tbonarfige Maese dee Yugama der von nnten ankampfenden Kraft entgegeDsetzta,; 
!iberwindf»n war, * 

lob beetieg deu Sbiraae zweimal. eret am 5., dann am 7, September* Am 6, hi 
mcb die ganxe Gegend in dicbten Kebel gebuUt; so dafs icb es Torzog, ia ^uaata 
bleiben, um dem Sain ok aware einen Beaucb ab^uatatten. Die BeateiguDg am 7. Terli 
kh mit dem Marach nach Shibu (22 km ?oii Kueats entfernt), Eb war dies eine xieml 
anstrengende Tour^ da icb die Gtrecke bia Sbibu topograpbiacb und geologiacb auf 
nebmen hatte. 

Am 5. stieg die Yiigama-Fontane etwa 4m hoch, am 7. 6m. Die grofse Dampfspt 
unter dem hochsten Gipfel arbeitete am 7. viel heftiger. 

J)iL* letzte Eruption scl)cint Niveauveranderungen berbeigefiibrt zu baben. Frii 
l)( faud HJch ein Wasserhcckeii ira mittleren Teile dcs Yugama. Jetzt ist der mittlere 1 
niclit mehr der tiei'ste, soudern btiher als die peripherischen Abscbnitte. Ohne Zwe 
liai>en auch die in verschiedenen Teilen des Kessels mit sehr verscbiedener Macbligl 
e? rol/:,'ten Stblammablagerungen das ihrige dazu beigetragen, den Kraterboden in verschiede 
Weise zu erliolien. Dennoch muls das Bersten des Kessels eine, wenn aucb geringe, 
liel)uni^ des mittlereu Teiles zur Folge gebabt baben. Es darf dies als durcbaus sic 
hingenonsmen werden, da an einer zentral gelegenen Stelle die Sedimente des alten Yuga 
teiches lii)lier liegen, als der Grund des nordwestlichen Teicbes. 

Die (hemigcbe Untersucbung der dem Shirane entnommenen Probeu ergab folge 

Kesultate : 

Scblammwasser des Yugama -Scblotes. 

S|K'/.ilHches (Jewiclit der Miscliung I,07S 

Pro/.entfjehalt der Mischunp an fcsten Bostandteilen 7,94 

mit rinem 8])ezifis(lieu (iewicht von 2,4^4 

Flussige Telle: 

(lesaTutriirksUnd bei 150' - 2,18 '^'/o 

CI = 1,HG^'';3 

SO;t - 0,^:^^%,. 




Dampfausbriiche der japanischen Vulkane Shirane und Bandai. 

Analyse des in dem Yugama-Schlote saspendierten Schlammes. 

Si O2 = 67,67 

AI2 Og «= 16,78 

Fea Os = 0,84 

Ca = 0,94 

Mq = 0,W 

Kig = 0,6ft 

Naa = 0,68 

Gltthyerluit . == 12,9ft 

= 100,18 

In 100 Teilen der Fliissigkeit waren entbalten an gelosten Bestandteilen ; 

Ala (804)3 = l|W 

Ala Cle = 0,79 

Ca Cla = 0,79 

Na CI j_ . . == 0,88 

= 3,99 

Freie HCl = 0,57 

Rttckstend = 2,18. 

Dies stimmt mit der obigen Zahl 3,22% Uberein, da beim Eindampfen die Scb 
saure die ISalzsaure austreibt und Thonerde ale solcbe zurilckbleibt. 

Von grofsem Interesse ist hier der hobe Oebalt an freier 1^ 
saurei). 

2. Die Bandai -Eatastrophe. 

Vor 17 Jabren — in der Mittagsstunde des 15. August 1876 — stand icb au 
Oipfel des Bandai, eines Vulkans, der auf dem Nordfliigel der japanischen Hauptinsel 
ahiu) unter 37° 35,6' N. Br. und 140° 2,8' 0. L. gelegen ist, etwa gleiobweit vo 
beiderseitigen Kiisten entfernt, unge^hr 200 km nordliob von Tokio. Es war ein s< 
klarer, driickend beifser Sommertag. Kein Luftcben regte sicb. Rings unten lag a] 
ruhig da, als ob die Natur in tiefem Schlafe liege. Nordostlicb und ostlich vom i 
tief am Fufse der jali absturzenden Felswand, lag, von waldigen Zacken und Hiigel 
kranzt, ein weiter, flacber, mit dunkelblauen bis scbwarzen Seen und Lacben iib< 
Eessel. Nach Aussage des FUhrers sollten nicbt weniger als 48 dieser Miniaturseei 
banden sein. Wie zerbrocbene Zabne des Vulkanrachens entstiegen dem Abgrun 
meiner Linken zwei rissige, scblanke Felsensaulen. An die boobste Spitze des Berg 
den sogenannten 0-Bandai, den grofsen Bandai, scblofs sicb nacb Nord und Nordoa 
bogenformige Reibe andrer Oipfel. Alle diese Gipfel scbmolzen zusammen zu einen 
innen, nacb dem Kessel zu steil absturzenden, fast balbkreisformigen Wall. Der 0-] 
selbst bildete gegen Osten einen fast senkrecbten Absturz und verband sicb dann mit 
acharfen, ostwarts ziebenden, den Kessel gegen Siiden abgrenzenden Grat, der in 



^) Da Fontail land in 1000 Teilen des gelben, klaren, lebr aaner reagierenden Wassers der 
■olfataren auf Wakari oder White Island (Neuseeland) : 

Ca SO4 = 1,989 

AI2 (SOJa -= 0,%5 

Mg SO4 = 0,18«» 

Ka 8O4 = 0,910 

Naa 8O4 = 0,869 

Mg Cla -= 0,066 

Fea Cle = 2,757 

Pa 06 ^ 0,997 

H CI = 10,889 

Si Oa = 0,005 

Spuren tod Mangan nnd Borsiiare = — 

<= 15,806. 

y,Eia 10 bedeatender Gehalt an froier SaUsSare", tagt Biscboff (Lehrbaeb der ebenu and pbys. 
I. Bd.), „ist eine sebr anffallende Erscbeinnng. £s ist nicbt anders in deoken, als dars diesc Best 
Prodakte der Wirknngen Ton mlkaniscben Gasezbalationen anf das Qestein siod.** 

Nanmano, Geologie and Qeograpbie Japans. 2 
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werden kann, gibt es freilich nur wenige, dooh dlirfte die Machtigkeit im Darohsolmitt 
nicht unter 0,30 m betragen. Durch Studiam der AastrooknangBiisBe ist e« moglioh, zu 
eiDem ungefahren BegriiBF iiber die Dioke der Soblammkruste za gelangen. Dieeelben reiohen 
an den meisten Stellen sebr tief hinein. Sonst sind, eine Anzahl von Pankten ausgenommen, 
an welcben direkte Meszungen darchfilhrbar Bind, wenig Anhaltzpunkte vorhanden, da sich 
die jiingBten AuBwurfsmassen von den altera kaum unterzoheiden. Auch tritt der ITmatand 
hinderlicb heran, dafs die oberzten Schichten der altera Schlammabzatze daroh die wieder- 
holt Btattgehabten tJberflutungen etwas durch weicht erzoheinen. Am machtigzten tritt die 
t^berdeckung jedenfalls im Westen vom Eruptionzzchlote auf, wo zich die oben erwahnte 
Sclilammwuste in radialer Riohtung zu dem Auzbruchzzentrum ausdehnt. Die Dicke erreicht 
bier 1 — 1,3 m. 

Das eigentliche Gefels des Sbirane versteckt zich meist unter Schutt und Schlamm. 
Wo es hervorscbaut, zeigt es zich in aufserordentlich hohem Grade zerkluftet. So an der 
Felswand sudlich vom Eingang. Fezt und trotzig Bteigen die steilen, von den zchaumenden 
Wellen der beifsen Flut bekampften Felsen der Biidlicben Scblotwand empor. Auch unten 
im Scblote zeigt sich Gefels, die Ufer bildend und dem ttberlagerndem Schlamm eine StQtze 
bietend. Felsen finden wir am Fufse des hochsten Gipfels, langs der Steilwand, zu deren 
Fiifsen sich der grofsere kalte Teich ausbreitet, sowie in der siidostlichen Ecke. Es izt 
bemerkenswert, dafs sich die Dampfoffnungen immer da zeigen, wo die Sohlammausfiillung 
an das Felsenmark des Berges grenzt. Dies beweist, wie schwer der Widerstand, den die 
zabe, thonartige Masse des Yugama der von unten ankampfenden Kraft entgegensetzte, zu 
iiberwinden war. 

Ich hestieg den Shirane zweimal, erst am 5., dann am 7. September. Am 6. hatt« 
sich die ganze Gegend in dichten Nebel gehullt, so dafs ich es vorzog, in Eusats zu 
bleiben, um dem Sainokaware einen Besuch abzustatten. Die Besteigung am 7. verband 
ich mit dem Marsch nach Shibu (22 km von Kuzats entfernt). Es war dies eine ziemlich 
anstrengende Tour, da ich die Strecke bis Shibu topographisch und geologisch aufzu- 
iiehmen hatte. 

Am 5. stieg die Yugama-Fontane etwa 4 m hoch, am 7. 6 m. Die grofse Dampfspalte 
uuter dem hochsten Gipfel arbeitete am 7. viel heftiger. 

Die letzte Eruption scheint Niveauveranderungen herbeigeflihrt zu haben. FrQher 
bofand sich ein Wasserbecken im roittleren Telle des Yugama. Jetzt ist der mittlere Tell 
niclit mehr der tiefste, sondern hoher als die peripherischen Absohnitte. Ohne Zweifel 
haben auch die in verschiedenen Teilen des Kessels mit sebr verschiedener Machtigkeit 
eriblgten Scblammablagerungen das ihrige dazu beigetragen, den Kraterboden in verschiedener 
Weise zu erhohen. Dennooh mufs das Bersten des Kessels eine, wenn auch geringe, £r - 
hebuDg des mittleren Teiles zur Folge gehabt haben. Es darf dies als durchaus zich^s 
hingenommen werden, da an einer zentral gelegenen Stelle die Sedimente des alten Yugam ^ 
teiches hoher liegen, als der Grund des nordwestlichen Teiches. 

Die chemische Untersuchung der dem Shirane entnommenen Proben ergab folgeni^ 
Resultaie : 

Schlamm wasser des Yugama -Schlotes. 

Spczifisches Gewicht der Miscbang 1,078 

Prozentgehalt der MischuDg an festen Bestandteilen 7,94 

mit einem spezifischen Gewicht yon 2,434 

Fliissige Teile: 
GesamtrttcksUnd bei 150** = 2,18 O/q 

21 = l>»«'/o 

SOa -^ 0,9»o,o- 
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Zackenhaupt iiber grauen FelBenhangen, Uber KlUften and Schluchten. £in Kranz wi 
Hiigel and Berge schmiegt sich an den lachenden See, wie grflne Arme des Bandai, d 
silbernen Spiegel in zarter IJmBohlingang feBthalten. Wir steigen hinab zum Ufei 
die Wasserflache sohlielst sich hier in der Nordwestecke des Sees eine kleine su 
Ebene. Still und verstohlen schleiohen die Wasser durch Schilf und Gras, an kleinen 
hausem and einigen Oehoften, an knorrigen Kiefern vorbei, urn der Gefangenschs 
Berge zu entgehen and gar bald in das Thai des Nippashigawa hineinzurauschen, 
Wasser des Sees ist so klar wie Eristall und so griin wie funkelnder Smaragd. 
Lachsforellen und andre Fisobe, die man vom Boot aus in ibren Bewegungen beob 
kann, gedeihen vortrefflicb in dem klaren Wasser. Kleine klappernde Dampfer fabrei 
von Ufer zu Ufer. Der See soil 150 m tief sein. Am Nordostufer zieht ein Kanal 
die HUgel bin. Hier ist ein kiinstlicher Ausflufs geschaffen, welcher dem Zwcoke d 
TOSserung wasserarmer Strecken des Abukuma-Thales treffliohe Dienste leistet. Der 
fahrt das Wasser in einen Tunnel binein. Wo die Hiigel beginnen, setzt dieser ^ 
in etwa 2km Entfernung vom Seeufer an. An einer Steilwand stUrzt das Wasser, 
dem es die finstere Strafse geflossen, in das enge Thai des Gobyakugawa. Der S 
also jetzt einen Abfluls nach dem Japanischen Meere und nach dem Pacifischeu Ozean 
Wasserleitung , ein ebenso interessantes wie wirtschaftlich bedeutungs voiles Werk, 
vor 6 Jabren eroffnet. 

Der Bandai ist 1840 m hoch. £r gehort also nicht zu den hbchsten Bergen des I 
Selbst in seiner Nachbarschaft gibt es Gipfel, die iiber 2000 m ansteigen. Abcr 
Bcbeint, weil er von fast alien Seiten frei ansteigt — denn nur im Norden verwac 
durch niedere Verbindungen mit dem eigentlichen Gebirge — , gewaltig und imposant. 
Hauptkrater des Vulkans, zu dessen IJmrandung ja auch der 0-Bandai gehort, wurde 
oben bescbrieben. An den stark deformierten , verstUrzten und vef^brochenen Kegel 
Systems, der ostlich vom Nagasegawa umflossen wird, schliefst sich westlich ein flach< 
aulserordentlich stark abgestumpfter, mit grofsem, prachtvollem Krater ausgestatteter 
Dieser letztere Krater wird von einem See eingenommen. Wabrend der vom 0-1 
unmittelbar iiberragte Kessel einen Durchmesser von kaum 2 km hat, mifst der tiefe 
etwa 1000 m Meeresbbbe gelegene westliche 2,7 km. Von Westen gesehen, erschei 
Bandai doppelgipflig und wird vom Nekomagadake, wie mein Fuhrer den stumpfen 
lichen Kegel nannte, im untern Telle verdeckt. Die entscbieden schonste Ansicht g 
man von Sliden aus; denn von dieser Seite markiert sich die zahnformige Gipfelzac 
besten. Die tiefeingerissenen Schluchten ziehen wie breite, schwarze Strafsen von dei 
sur Tiefe, und der Hauptkegel sondert sich hier deutlicher vom Nekomagadake. Zi 
steil ist die Neigung der Gehange, 11 — 17^ in den untern Teilen, 17 — 30° oben, a 
Siidseite wachst die Neigung in den hochsten Teilen des Berges bis 35°. 

Knrz nach der Eruption baben sich wissenschaftliche Bxperten in ziemlich ( 
Zahl nach dem Schauplatz der Katastrophe begeben. Uuter alien entsaudten Expedi 
ist indessen die von den Professoren Sekiya und Kikucbi, welche von dem Prasidenti 
Tokio-Universitat abgeordnet wurde, die bedeutungsvollste ^). Die Genannten verliefs 
Haaptstadt am 15. Juli und brachten die Zeit vom 31. Juli bis 8. Oktober auf dem 
lu. In der Abhandlung, welche die Resultate der Expedition vorfUbrt, ist fiir uns zu 
▼on Interesse, was iiber die Gipfelbildung des Bandai gesagt wird. Hier werden als i: 
des Berges genannt: 0-Bandai, Kobandai (bei der Eruption zerstort), Kusbigamio 
Akabaniyama. In ibrer Mitte liegt die Hoobebene Numanotaira. Als ich mich seU 
dem Gipfel des Bandai befand, nannte mir mein Fiibrer alle die eben angefUhrten ] 



^) Sekiya and Kikoclii, The Empiion of Bindai-Sia. Trtnsaot Seitmol Soe. of Japan. Read, 
188$. 
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angstvoll fragtoD, was da vorging, brach an der Flanke des Kobandai etwa 100 m 
einer Stelle, an welcher sich seit undenklicben Zeiten Dampfinassen zutage gearbeitet 1: 
eine furohtbare Explosion los. Darauf folgte eine dichte Masse schwarzen Rauchef 
sich Bobnell erbob, urn den Himmel zu bedecken. Zu gleicber Zeit fielen rings ui 
ganze Schauer grofser und kleiner Steine nieder, Donnerscblage vermehrten den Scbr 
und die Zerstorung der Berge und Walder bot einen so sohrecklichen Anblick, dafs ic 
nicbt vergessen werde so lange icb lebe. Wir floben in alien Riobtungen, warer 
kaum wenige Sobritte weit gekommen, als wir alle der Lange nacb zu Boden gey 
wurden. £s war pechsobwarz um uns her, die Erde bebte unter uns, Mund, Nase, . 
und Obren waren mit Scblamm und Asche verstopft. Wir vermocbten weder zu scl 
nocb uns zu bewegen. Kaum wufste icb, ob ich tot war oder traumte. Da Rel ein 
auf meine Hand und iob merkte, da(s icb verwundet war. t]^berzeugt, vor dem Tc 
steben, betete ich zu Buddha. Spater erbielt icb nocb Wunden an der Lende, an 
und auf dem RUcken. Nacb Verlauf einer Stunde borte der Steinregen auf, und an 
der Nacbt war ein mondscheinabnlicbes Licbt getreten. Icb glaubte nun, die Geleg 
lur Flucbt sei gekommen, stand auf und scbrie: ^Freunde, folgt mir!' Aber nieman 
mir Antwort. Nacbdem icb etwa 220 m bergab gestiegen war, erfolgte eine zweite unc 
weitern 100 m eine dritte Explosion. Hierbei wurden Sand und Asche ausgeworfen , 
Steine. IJm Mittag langte icb in Odera an, wo meine Wunden Pflege fanden/' 

Die kolossalen Triimmermassen, welche von dem Berge ausgeworfen wurden, ui 
dann stellenweise in Form von Stromen der Tiefe zuzuwalzen, miissen sich uberal 
wo sie nooh nicbt das Gleichgewicht erlangt batten, wie flielsendes Wasser verhalten 
Die Scblamm- und Sandstrome binterliefsen an den Tbalrandern deutliche Spuren 
Wogenganges, und die Beobachtungen beweisen, dais sie an Hindernissen, die sich ibi 
den W^ stellten, hoch aufbrandeten. Mit furchtbarer Geschwindigkeit erfolgte d( 
flielsen durch die Thaler. Sekiya und Kikuchi schatzen die Bewegung auf 77 ki 
Stunde. In einem Falle — bei Karakami, wo sich ein Htigel dem Triimmerstron] 
gegenstellte — schwoU dieser zu nicht weniger als 40 m an. An einer an darn 
brandete die Masse, wo sich ihr ein Hugelauslaufer entgegenstellte, 30— 60 m hoch. 

Der grofsere Teil des ausgeworfenen Materials befand sich in trocknem Zustande. 
Durchfeuchtung hatte allerdings durch den verdichteten Dampf stattgefunden. 

Die vollstandige Verdunkelung der Atmospbare hielt nur eine Stunde an. Der „A 
regen" borte erst 8 Stufiden nacb der Explosion auf. Staub fiel bis zum Pazi 
Ozean in 100 km Entfernung von der Ausbruobsstelle. Die staububerstreute Flachc , 
der Form nacb einem halbgeoffneten Facher und ist der westnordwestlichen Windri( 
entsprecbend ostwarts gerichtet. Die Windstofse, welche mit der Explosion im Zusa 
hang standen, miissen furchtbar gewesen sein. J. Wada schatzt ibre Gescbwindigk( 
oicht weniger als 40 m per Sekunde. Merkwiirdigerweise hielten sich die verhee: 
Wirkungen der aufgeregten Atmosphare an aufserordentlicb scharf ausgepragte Gi 
Wurden ganze Walder niedergerissen, so blieben solche Baume vollstandig verscbont, 
rich nur in einer Entfernung von wenigen Metern von den Stellen befunden hatt( 
denen die Wirkungen am furcbtbarsten aufgetreten waren. 

Sebr grofse Meinungsverscbiedenbeiten sind beztiglich der kegelfdrmigen Vertie: 
aufgetaucht, welche sich zu Tausenden in der Nachbarschaft des Kraters sowobl \i 
den Abhangen des 0- Bandai und Akahani finden. Die Groise dieser Locher set 
iwifcben 0,2 — 3,o m im Durchmesser und von • wenigen Dezimetern bis uber 1 m 
Tiefe. Es ist die Ansicht aufgestellt worden, dafs diese Vertiefungen nichts andrc 
k5nnten als Miniaturkrater, durch Explosionen entstanden. Man hat ihnen eine seis 
Bntstebung zuscbreiben wollen. Andre wieder, vor allem Sekiya und Kikuchi, 
Odium, halten die Locher iiir die Spuren niedergefallener Auswiirilinge, und diea 
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haating bt jed^nfalla die richtjge. Hind doch Stebe am Gninde der Locber Daohge' 

pordeo. 

Dm durch den Aue^rui^h hefvorgeriifene SehaUphanomen g^beiot sich uber 16Q 

ireit arntreckt zu b&beo. Der Durebmesser dea Schuttargebtetas betriigt 100km. Was' 

ZerstoruDgon aDbetrifft, bo betragt daa verBcbuttete Area) nacb Wada: 

BiibttuUi Land , . . ^ 33 bi, 

Waldtrngen ..... 49?S ,, 

OnbebanlM Ltnd . . . M7$ „ 

Folbig^er Eode& . , . , £40 ^^ 

Hit Ausicblui's der infalge von Verktiiuiigati UmgekoniTDeDea fandeti 481 MeDscben u 
leu Aaswurfstriimiuern lbr#n Tod^ 

C. G. Knott um! G. Smith baben dem Scbauplalx de® Bandai- Auabrucha Kude 
iBB9 emeu Besueb al)geatattat. Nacb ibren Bembteu eind seit dem Ausbmch grobe 
enerkenswerie Veranderungen in der Beicbafenbeit des den Yulkan umg^bendea Laq 
pin get re ten* Die durch Abdainmiing entstaodeuen Seen von Bibara und Oauxawa bai 
licb zii aiaatn naBig^a See vereiuigt. Voo besDuderm Intereese alnd nua die Baobacbiund 
irekbe die Geiiannten uber Erosion anatellen konnteu. Der kleioe^ daa Biwasawp^'fl 
berunterBtromende Waaaerkut' hatio in der Tbalfiillung bereiti eine yf^^rmige FuTcbt J 
gewJihlt, An mancbea Stellen liela dieee Furcbe die aulierordentHcbe Tlef© von 40 — M 
&rkennen. 1 

Ea cr tibrigt, der HeBultata 2U gedenkeii, welcbe die japanlachen Beobacbter beiugli 
ier i-^befoiscben Natur der Gesteine und des Kraterwttsaers «r^i«?lt habea. T, Wada 1) lial 
uniga bochinteraasantt' Mitteiluugen uber QeateinBumwaDdliingeD} welcha durch dit 
Iringeiidan Dampfe hervorgerufen worden siod, Der brauurote oder grana Augitandeait 
Bandai gebt in ein schneewajfBea, p orb sea Umwandlungsprodukt tlber, welches durch 
luffallaod boben Qebalt au KieaeMure (91,66 ^/o) ausgezeichnet ist Wada vergleicbt 
^eraetzungaprodukt tnit dem Pgrxellanatein von Arita. S^bon v, Richtbofen hat die 
lie japauiaiiba Por^alJaninduatrie so bedeutuogsvollen wei&en Aritaateina ala Resultale i 
Ernwirkung von Selfatarendampfen auf vulkaoiatbe Gesteine angeBeben. 

Das Kraterwasser enthalt sebr viel Ca SO4 (1,13656 pro mille, Si O2 0,17858, Na 
D, 15407 pro mille). Ganz verscbieden hiervon zeigt sich, wie sich der freundlicbe Le! 
iiriniiern wird, die Zusammensetzuiig des Shirane-Kraterwassers. 

Der durch die Katastrophe vom 15. Juli 1888 erzeugte Eruptionskratcr ist vou H 
Biseiifonn. Er kehrt seine offne Seite nach Nordwestnord. Eine schroffe Felswand, wek 
sich im Siidcn etwa 500 ra liber die 1170 m hobe Sohle des Explosionskraters erbebt, stt 
[lie grofse Huine des Yugeta vor. Der Steilabbrucb umzieht die ganze Kratertiefe, ( 
DiFne Nordscite natiirlich ausgeiiommen. Der grofste Durchmesser des neugebildeten Krat 
betragt 22'>4 ni. Eine machtige klaffende Spalte zieht sich durcb die westliche Halfte des K 
ters von der 8enke zwischen Kughigamine und der Yugeta- Ruine ausgehend nach Nordw€ 
Nach der von Wada mitgeteilten Karte betragt der Durchmesser des alten, des sogenanol 
Numanotaira-Kraters etwas liber 1 km. Dagegen erscbeiuen die Dimensionen des dem Bam 
anhiingeuden NekomatakeKraters ganz bedeutend. Derselbe mil'st 2,2km im Durchmes 
und ist (lal)ei so ziemlich kreisrund. Wahrend der letztgenannte seine Entstcbuog \ 
zweifelhaft echt vulkaiiischen Ausbrlicben zu verdanken hat, mlissen die Numanotaira-Gebi 
Lihnlichen Vorgangen zugeschrieben werden , wie die, welche jiingst stattgefunden hab 
Deiin auch hier am Rande des Nuraanotaira-Kessels finden sich hoch aufragende Felswai 
un<l Steilabbriiche. A us der Tiefe schauen zahlreiche Lachen und Seen berauf, die Spui 
einstmaliger Solfatarenthatigkeit, die letzte Folge einer Explosion. 

^) r. Wada, Dor Ausbruch des Bandaisan im Juli 1888. 
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3. Sohlussbetrachtangen. 

Wenn wir jetzt die Dampfaasbriiobe des Sbirane und des Bandai noch einmal 
blioken, bo zeigen beide Vorgange eine hochst merkwQrdige Analogie. In beiden 
baben wir es mit Yulkanen zu tbun, die allem Ansobein nacb ausgebrannt sind; in 
Fallen fand im Erater des Valkans arplotzlicb eine gewaltige, darcb unterirdische I 
anaammlungen bervorgerufene Explosion statt. Die Bandai - Katastropbe war freilic 
gro&artiger als das Ereignis am Shirane. Bei letzterm war aoch kein Verlust an Men 
leben zu beklagen, und ebensowenig batte die Explosion in Wald und Feld nennens' 
Sobaden angericbtet. Stand doob selbst das am Fufse des obern Kegels erricbtete, 
grolser Nabe des Explosionsberdes befindlicbe Tbeebaus nocb vollstandig unversebr 
den Berichten iiber den Sbirane- A usbrucb sowobl wie uber die Bandai - Eruption w 
fangs yon Aschenregendie Rede. Was den Sbirane betrifft, so waren die Beschreit 
der Tbrgange iiberhaupt so gefarbt, dafs man sehr wobl annebmen konnte, es bat 
Lavaergufs stattgefunden, wenigstens ein normaler Vulkanausbruch. Es kamen Mitteil 
tiber einen Feuerscbein, den man von Ikao aus geseben baben wollte. Als icb dai 
Shirane anlangte, war icb angesicbts der Verbaltnisse, die icb fand, nicht wenig entta 
denn icb batte erwartet, feuerflUssige Lava zu seben, und nun bot sicb dem Blicke 
als Dampf, Scblamm und Felsentriimmer. 

Die beiden Explosionen baben bedeutungsvolle Abanderungen der Oberflachengesti 
wicbtige Modifikationen der Bergformen bervorgerufen. Am Gipfel des Shirane flnd< 
jetzt an Stelle des flacben Eratersees einen Minentricbter, einen Explosionskrater, ein '. 
Icb darf bei dieser Oelegenbeit auf die merkwiirdigen, meist kesselformigen Scbachtoffi] 
der Eifel binweisen, jene im Schiefer oder Sandstein ganz unvermittelt auftretender 
Steilwanden versehenen Locber von grolsern oder geringern Dimensionen. t}ber die 
stebnng der Eifelmaare bat man sicb scbon viel den Eopf zerbrocben. Bebaupten die 
dais man es bier mit Formerscbeinungen zu tbun babe, welche durcb EinstUrze in 
irdisobe Hoblraume erzeugt wurden, so wollen die andern die Entstehung durcb Exf 
beweisen. Nacb der eiuen Theorie ware also die Masse, welche einst den Raum fiillt 
jetzt entweder leer oder mit Wasser geftiUt ist, einfach der Schwere folgend nach 
gesunken, nacb der andern ware sie nacb oben getrieben worden. Der Sbirane- Schlot 
einen prachtigen Beweis fdr die Sticbhaltigkeit der letztem Annabme. Wir lernen 
die Maare wenigstens in einer Anzabl von Fallen durcb Explosion entstanden sein n 
wir lernen ferner, dafs ein Maar in einem Vulkankrater entsteben kann und dafs dc 
Vorgang, welcher ein Maar erzeugt, aucb die Bildung grofser Spalten, wie am Gipf 
Bandai, bedingen kann. 

Zum Soblufs mocbte ich nun nocb einmal binweisen auf die scbon gescbicbtete 
lagerungen, welche im Scbofse des Shirane-Eraters nacbgewiesen werden konnten. i 
Bildungen sind nicht zum mindesten deshalb von Interesse, weil bisber, meines Vi 
wenigstens, kein ahnliches Beispiel bekannt geworden ist. In einem durchaus jugend 
Vulkankrater am Gipfel eines ecbten Lavaberges wilrde man wobl scbon gescbi 
Schlamm-Ablagerungen , unter Mitwirkung der vulkanischen Thatigkeit entstanden, ; 
erwartet baben. 




1. Eeiaen in die Fossa magna. 

Am 17. August 1875 war icli in JapBu aDgokornmeEi; am 4. November unterD&hnij 
lueitieD areten AuiOug iqb Intiere. Bel Durchmu&teruDg det atif di^ser Rdee gesamt; 
Kotizeu muTs ich bekenneD, dais kh damak noch eio reohter Neuling war. Aber die I 
drticke habeti in ]eaer Zeit bo machtig auf mich gewlrkt, dafk sie skh feat mit mir i 
bunden habefi und dafe sie mir jeUt m voller Frisobe, mit alien Etnzelheiteu wied»r | 
Augea treten. Friih 5 IThr 20 Minuten verliefaaii wir in einova jener eland en Pfii 
ge&pannej welclie danials ebeu aagefangen hatteix^ den DjiDrikishaa ') aaf deu groCseo Li 
atrafsen ernBtliDh Konkurretiz zu maobeD, die Hauptatadt itad fubreu auf dem NakaBeoitl 
den frisc^henf tauigen Morgen tiineiti. DaB SonDenliebt glao^te auf Wald, Buech uni m 
Buf HEusern und He^ken* Au€h Uber die erbarmlichstan, vom Alter grauen, morsoben ^ 
hiitten flofe das G-old und tauaebte adbst Ober Armut und Elend binwi^g, Ein froblij 
Gesicht nod ein freundlkber Grufa feblta bei keiDem der una entgegensciehcndeo Landlil 
rferdetreiber uod Wauderer, Dag Baubtre Stadtuhen Urawa batte den bun ten Flaggen- 1 
Later nenscb muck, dtn es swel Tage Torher am Geburtatage des Kaisera angelegt, nocb m 
abgeaireift. In Kumagaye, wo wir mittags 1 Ubr anlangten^ nierkte man weniger von 
ksium vt?rklLUigt*rHfi Festfroude, urn 30 mebr ahtr von Handel und Verkebr. Die StraJ 
wureri geOillt nut Pza-kjifordon , Nnisokus , Kaufleuteii und Reisenden. Abends 7 Ubr 
folgte die AnkijTjR in Tnkaa^tki, wuselhsf una ein weusg erfreuljcher Erapfang zu teil wurde 
fine zit^mlidi iiieih^ri^tliluirende Er I all rung luicK dem acbonen Tage, In den Theebaus- 
\vf) wir uns aut b vc>rak4len mocdilen , war angtblieh keii! Platz. Die niurriacben Mie 
der Wirtt' zei^rteii , dafs mtin von don Fremden nicbta wiasen wollte. Nacb langem 1 
und Hers'-itdipn nudate ieb mieh an die Ortsbehurde wenden , und endlicb gelang ea i 
IJiirgfTmeister , naebdem er so etwa eine Stunde herumgelaufen war, una, die wir la 
genug niutie und hungrj^ guwartet batten , ein im hintern Teile eines Gebtiftes iiber < 
Magazih j:;ciegene^, re(dit ungastlich aussebendea Gemacb zn verschaffen. Dafijr gio^ 
nun aiu utidprn Morgpn unter der ffeundlich leucbtenden Sonne westwartg dem Geb 
7AL No rdtist] it'll lag der breite, llacbe Vulkanriese Akiigi, nurdweatliuh der xackengipfi 
gleieli falls dunb FeuuTi^kraft. entBtandeue Uergslock Haruna, westwtirts am Grunde der zi] 
furmigen Butbt, wclche die Eheue in das Gebirgc bineinscbiebt, der viehaekige^ merkwiiri 
Kucken Ues Miogi, und linker Hand nai^h 8uden und iSlklwes^ten rub ten binter hiigeligeD 
landeti aas TufV dit- breiten iiieinandergewachaenen Massen des alten Berglandea von Kuj 
ri>it ibrcn aanft gesebwuTigenen Konturen, Jetxt fiibrt eine Plisonbahn bis Vokogawa. 
knnizt auf einf-r bub en Briicke aU3 Eieen bei Matsuida das tief eingeHcbnittene Thai 

1) IJici L>jiiiTiki5lia»j, ;i;wfiir.iiltri(;e von Mttiscbeii jtf^^o^nnp Kurreij, iitiben sich top Ja[ian aa$ fiber i 
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TTsuigawa. Friiher iiberstieg man den Bergwall im IJsaitoge, einem 1200 m hohe 
Jetzt tritt man an einer Stelle, welohe 3 km Biidlich vom alten Passe liegt und nur 
hoch ist, duroh eine Scharte in der wallformigen Umgrensung der Hoohebene in die 1 
ein und befindet siob sofort am Anfangspunkte der Eisenbabn, welche nacb der We 
filhrt, tiber Ueda und Nagano naob Takata. Die Dampfverbindung zwisoben Taka 
Tokio weist also im Usuitoge immer noch eine durch Trambabnverbindung allerdings < 
maisen ausgegliohene Unterbrecbung auf. Diese LUcke von 9 km Lange in geradc 
femung wird wohl nicbt so bald Uberwunden werden. 8ie entspricbt einer Hobendi 
von nahezu 600 m ^). 

In Oiwake, dem Rastplatz der alten Daimio- (FUrsten-) Zttge, welcber nocb zi 
meiner ersten Reise wenig von den rausohenden Lustbarkeiten und gewissermafse 
von dem Olanze der alten Zeit eingebiifat batte, quartierten wir uns fur einige Ta 
and ich unternabm eine Besteigung des direkt nordlicb vom Dorfe aufwacbsende 
mayama. Dann wandten wir uns von Oiwake aus sQdwarte, um das Thai des Ghikun 
hinaufzuzieben. Auf der linken Seite der Strafse werden die felsigen, zaokenrttckig 
vielgipfeligen Decken und Gauge aus Vulkangestein bald abgelost von den Wallen dei 
Berglandes. Sobald wir an das letztere herangetreten waren, hatte sicb aucb das Th 
engt, und der Weg fubrte am Fuise einer rechter Hand hoch aufsteigenden, macbtigen 
weniger als 20 km langen Kette vulkaniscber Gipfel bin, der Eette des Tatesbina (2 
und Yatsugatake (2982 m). Uminokuohi ist 36 km siidliob von Oiwake gelegen, 1072 n 
Nachdem man erstgenannten Ort und mit ibm das Thai verlassen bat, kommt man ai 
Hara, die sicb ins Endlose zu dehnen scbeint. lob langte mit meinem Dolmetscb 
bei einbrechender Dunkelbeit bier oben an. Es war am 12. November. Erst an 
dieser weiten, vollstandig unbebauten Einode stiefsen wir nacb mebrstUndiger Wan 
auf einige diirftige Hauser. Hinter den Hausern erbob sicb in einiger Entfernui 
Terrain wieder zu einem ziemlicb scbarfen Gebirgsriicken, iiber den wir nocb hinweg n 
Als wir oben auf dem ca 1300 m boben Pafs angelangt waren, bracb gerade der Vo 
durch die tief herabhangenden, schweren Wolkenschleier und gofs sein silbernes Licb 
die Landscbaft. Recbts traten aus den Wolken bervor die Zacken des Yatsugatakae 
der siob mondbeglanzt mit seinen scbneegefiillten Schlucbten, von dicbt geballten J 
massen getragen gar wundersam ausnabm. Links eine Felswand des Passes, daruni 
tiefe Thai mit seinen schwarzen Schatten. Wir standen Uber einer unabsebbaren Fl 
Wolken. Dabei jagte der Sturm mit wildem Gebrause iiber die Bergeshohen. S 
ttberwaltigt von den grofsartigen Eindriicken, stiegen wir hinunter nach Hirasawa, 
elenden Dorfe, das noch in 1123m Hobe liegt. Die verwabrlosten Hiitten saben 
einladend aus, und es war trotz grofser Ermiidung nicbt gerade erfreulicb, zu er 
dad wir unser Reiseziel vor Augen batten. Unsre Ankunft erweckte einiges Au 
Der Larm lockte sofort meinen scbon bei Sonnenuntergang angekommenen Diener aus 
elenden Hause hervor, das aucb uns, den neuen Ankommlingen, als Obdach dienen 
Ich Bwangte mich durch die enge Eingangsoffuung hindurch und richtete mich i? 
vier schmutzigen Wanden so gut wie moglich ein. Der orkanartige Sturm riittelte g< 
an dem lookern Gebaude. Das gastlicbste Dach des Dorfes hatte iibrigens alle Ursacbc 
su sein, denn es durfte sicb von friiher her hoher Gaste rtihmen. Eine Inschrift an der 
erinnerte an einen flirstlicben Herrn, der bier einmal Unterkunft gefunden. Eaum 
ioh mich soblafen gelegt und mit Hilfe ganzer Barrikaden von Kissen gegen den a 



^) Laoge ehe die Bahn bis xum Fufsa des Usuitoge projektiert wnrde, babe ich der Regiemnc 
idklageD, dan Aafstieg tnm Hoohland fon Sbinshia Qber den Wamitoge, einaD aOdlich Tom Usuitoge g< 
Paia, an bewarksteiligen. Auf dieser sfldlicheii Linie waren rial waniger Scbwiarigkaitan an fiber win 
waaan. AlleSn die betreffenden fierichte und Aufnahmen aind wohl nia in dia Hande der Ingenieore 
JadaB&Ua aind aia in Vergessenheit garatan. 

Naumann, Oeologie und Oeographie Japans. 




Wegeu aahlloaer Luk#n und Hitzen eiDbrechendoD i durcb das Ziminer pfeifendeo 
eine Schutawehr herzuatellen geauoht, so erhob akh rings am micli ein ftlrehterlidiei 
tose. Der Sturm hatte db Bretterumwaiidung des Hausea etngadrdokt, BtOrzte mit 
Gawalt ins Innere, wirbelto Papkrtliuran und die verBchiedensten Oeganstande der 
eiuriohtuog durcheioander und liefs uns die gauze Nscibt keine Ruhe, 

^8 dtT Morgan aDbraofa^ sah ich luit Btauneo^ dafs aicb das Bild d@T Oberfliche i 
rend der naohtlichen Wanderung von gesterD Tollitaudlg geandert batte. Fast war 
zu Mute, als ob icb roicb in einer g&nz mum Welt befande. Ich stand am Rande 4 
breiteo EinseDkung. Drllben wuobseii Bergriesen in dieht^m Oedrange auf^ Beige 
3000 m und darliber. In ecbarf ausgepragt«r, gerader Linta setsten die steilen Hanga 
der andarn Seite ibrea Fula an die Senke, und es war keiQ Zweifel^ am Saume der m 
mufsie ein Flufs au& Nordwtalen nacb Slidoetan ziaben. Linker Hand achob daa Ber^ 
ans dam ich beraasgetreteti, noch Auslaufer und Riegel gegen die Senk© vor* Na^b I 
etldweeten stieg der gewaliigd Fuji £um Himmel auf. Wobl wurde mir damali klar, | 
ioh eioer in hobem Grade suffaUenden Oberflaebenbildang gegen uberatand, aber icb km 
nocb nicbt abnen^ was es mit der quer iiber den ganien loselbogen verlaafenden Full 
deren Schofs zablreiche Yulkane entfiticgen , unter iboen der grbfste des Landes , fUr j 
Bewandtnis babe, anf welcbe gebtrgsbildende Vorgange die langgestreckte , traoaversalrl 
itellte, durch vulkaniBcha Scbmarot^er auBge^eicbnete Depression zurlick^ufUbren aei. 
Lanfe meiner Aufnabmen bat siob der Schleier, weloher damali nocb Uber den grundlM 
dea VoTgangen auagebreitat war^ allmahlicb geboben. Icb babe den grofoen Grabea^, 
micb sebon bei meiner ersten Heise in Erstauuen setzte, alfl die aich in der Form der 
flacbe deutlioh auspragende Spur einsr gro&en Querspalte deuten konnen und fur tboi ' 
er einen besondern Namen verdient, mit Riiokiicbt auf die OberSacbengestaltung uod in 1 
Beatreben, einen Namen aufzuet^llen, der Au&sicbt auf Internationale Anwendung bat,i 
Bezeiebnung Fes^a magnft vorgescblagen* Xein andres Gebirge der ganzen Bl 
hat eine Erscheinuag aufzuweisen, die sich mit der Fossa magna v1 
gleieben konnte. Ibre Verbal tnisse sind fiir die Entsiebnngsgeacbicbte des Japaniac 
Gebirges wie fur die Wisaenschaft der Gebirgsbildung Uberbaupt von allergrbfater Bedeutij 
Ehe wir die gL'ologischen VorlialtTjisse einer Betracbtung unterzioben, wollen wir der gral 
fdnnigcn Seiikc dcs Terrains nodi von einer an Jem Seite nahetreten, und es moge nui 
geahittet sein, vorerat die auf einigen andern Strt^ifzugen durcb das Land gesammelten 
fabrungen darzulegen. 

Wir kehren nach Oiwake zuriick und Kieben von hier aus ein Stiick dieselbe Stri 
die una nacb Hirasawa fiihrte, 20 km weit bia uacb Takano, Der Weg ziebt zuerst 
dem flachen, kablen, nur apiirlicb mit Gras bewacliHenen Abbang dea Vnlbang bin. Blc 
und Hombeii aind iiber den Hang zerstretit. Der Untergrund bestebt iiberall aus 1 
kaniHL^bem Tuft'. Ltinga der FliiBse Ziehen prachtige Terrasaenwande bin. Yor Tak 
atehen palaojioische Her ust eine an. Dicht bei Takano stolaen wir am linken Ufer 
Flusses auf bedeutende Maseen vulkanischer Breccion. Djeies Geatein ist im Thai viel 
zu finden und gebort den LkvaergiiBsen der Tateahina — Yatsugatake-Kelte zu. Anch gr 
Masaeji vulkrmischen Tuffe treten dieht bei Takano auf. Am IS, Juli 1876 lolUe der gt* 
YulkunBtock dee Tatesbina Uberatbritten werdeu* Der Weg fiihrt erst iui Hanptthal f 
ungeiabr 4 km weit in siidlicber Ricbtung^ dann biegt er siidweaiwarta ab und lauft 
Seitontbate aufwarts. In dieaera Tliak, das aich in einer En tfernung von 3 km vom Hai 
tbale gabelt, ragen beideraeila Feleen der vulkaniacben Breccie bervor, Dann folgt a 
b&ld Andesit. Im Darfe Yakorimura wurdeii die Pi'erde gowecbeelt. Die Kuiaba, daa k 
zesaionicrte Sfkeditionainatitut, batte una nur bia zu dieaem Puiikte verholten, und ich ' 
am vorbergebenden Abend geniitigt geweaen, einen Mann hierher zu schicken, der die Pfc 
und Leute bei den Bauern beatellen aoUte. Dor Dorfscbuke von Yakorimura zeigte i 
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sohon am Eingang des Ortes, empfing una in ehrerbietiger Weise, und ihm folgei 
laDgten wir an das nicht Ubel aossehende Theehaus. Nach halbstiindigem Aufenthal 
es weiter. Viel vulkanisohe Breccie lag am W^e, auch Obsidiane trat^n auf, And< 
grolsen Massen. Breccien und Andesit setzten das ganze Oebirge zusammen. Wan 
tiefer liegenden Haoge nur sp&rlioh bewachseD, so fUhrte der W^ weiter oben durcb 
tige Tannenwaldangen iiber das Wurzelwerk der Baume. Blocke und Brocken lag 
grolser Zahl umher. Wir befanden uns bereits im Sattel zwischen zwei Bergspitzen, 
Wald war feucht und der Weg nafs. Faulende Baumstamme waren iiber den Pfad gc 
and lagen im dichten Geholz eines japanisohen Urwaldes, dem die Axt nocb nicb 
gethan batte. Plotzlich hob sich das Dunkel iiber dem Wurzelpfade, das ungeschi 
Tageslicht strahlte uns entgegen und wir befandeo uns auf freier, freundlich griiner 
die, vom DunkelgrUn des Waldes umrabmt, zur Rast einlud. Das war die Uohe des 1 
nahezu 2000 m ttber dem Meeresspiegel. Hier lagerten schon Pferdetreiber. Die ihr< 
anvertrauten Tiere grasten, sich selbst iiberlassen, die sch^ere Biirde auf dem Riicken 
beachtend. Zu meiner Truppe gehorten 9 Mann (3 Pferdetreiber, ein FUhrer, mein 1 
und 4 Schiiler). Freudige Zurufe warden gewechselt, und auch wir lagerten uns a 
waldumkranzten Matte. 

Ein kleines StUck weiter und wir stehen auf einem freien Aussichtspunkt. Zu i 
FUlsen liegt ein weiter, von hohen Ketten umschlossener Kessel, ein Teil der Fossa r 
Die tiefste Einsenkung des Terrains, welche direkt vor uns, aber ziemlich weit weg 
fiillt der See von Suwa. Etwas yerworrengestaltig ragen die Bergrlicken weit im I 
grunde empor. Die von Nordwest nach Stidost ziehende Flulslinie auf der andern Sei 
Einsenkung ist auch hier scharf ausgepragt. 

Der Abstieg auf der Westseite ist dem Aufsti^ auf der Ostseite so ziemlich ] 
Der Spiegel des Suwa-Ko und Takano li^en beinahe in gleicher Hohe. Ersterer ist 
60 m hober gelegen als das Dorf, das den Ausgangspunkt unsers PaHsiibergangs b 
Auf dem Wege zur Tiefe steht ausschliefslich Trachyt an. IJnser Fiihrer zeigte eii 
sehr Bchwachen Fiifsen stehende Ortskenntnis, und wir mufsten mehrfach auf das G 
warten, um einen besser Bescheid wissenden Pferdetreiber zu Rate zu ziehen. Na 
manohem Ungemach kamen wir schliefslich in Takinoyu, einem siidlich vom Tateshint 
gelegenen Badeort, an. Das Bad liegt im Thalrisse und besteht aus zwolf sehr kU 
lioh bescha£Penen Hausern. Am obem Ende der Ortschaft steht eine Reismiihle am \ 
unten schlieist das Dorf mit einer BrUcke und einem Vorratshacse ab. Am obern Em 
Ortschaft befindet sich das Hauslein mit den fiir samtliche Gaste berechneten Fre 
simmern. Das Volk der Ratten war emport Uber die Eindringlinge und raste in wildei 
in den Wandschr&nken herum. Spater kamen andre Plagegeister : Flohe und Mosquitos. 

Die Quellen von Takinoyu verdienen eigentlich ihren Ruf, als heifse Quellen 
kraftig zu wirken, nicht. 8ie sind offenbar noch vor kurzem durch eine hohere Temp 
ausgezeichnet gewesen, aber zur Zeit meines Besuchs waren sie so gut wie ganz er! 
In der Nahe liegen ubrigens noch verschiedene andre Quellen, die warm sein sollen. 
der andern Seite des Tateshina - Zuges befindet sich Motoyu, eine heifse Schwefeh 
Unterhalb Takinoyu genieist man einen guten Blick auf die Tatsugatakekette , ai 
Aohtgipfelgebirge. Mein Fiihrer nannte mir, ohne einen Augenblick zu stocken, die ^ 
der acht Oipfel, belog mich aber dabei, wie sich bald herausstellte , auf das schandli 
Er hatte keine Ahnung von den Namen der Berge und wies auch sonst keine h 
raganden Eigenschaften auf, ausgenommen die, dafs er nie in Verlegenheit geriot, we 
nach etwas gefragt wurde. Nach einer japanischen Geographic sind die Namen dei 
Oipfel von Siiden nach Norden: Akatake oder rote Spitze, Nakatake oder MitteL 
Amida, Jiso, Koknso, Mikaborii Yokatake, Iwo. Der Tateshina gehort nicht zum 
gipfelgebirge, er bildat einen hMondeni Kegel Auf der Karte der geologischen Aufi 



Biod ini Yatsug&takPHtQCke funf Gipfe] aufge^hrty namlich Amigasat&ke, Oogentske, 
take^ Antidataki und Akagatake. Atkinioi], der den YaUagatake im Jahre 1S79 bcei 
bat, giht MikaboTiyama, Juo und Akatakti als Namen der Gipfei an. Bieaea Beiapiel 
w^Icbati Schwierigkeiten ce unterlitgt, die Bergnameo Jap&Da fest^uatellGn. 

Yor dem Suira-Se© Hegt eio Beigriegel aus Granit, der aidi bJa 2U 200 m Hohe 1 
das umgebeode Land erheH. Zwiachen dieeem Granitnegel uod dem gegeniibertic^ii 
Banda der Foaaa ziehen die Gewasser durch eiae Art Bergthor dem See 2U- Hier Ti 
KQhoa ein Block iron Gneirs dafi Auftr&teti knatalllniicher Scbiefar, In der fretindlii 
Btadf Takasbima oder Kami no Buwa fanden wir ein gutea Unterkommen. Daa in der H) 
dee Sees galegene Theebaaa bestebt aus ^wet gerauniigen BauteHj die ditreb einen biibsq^ 
Garten Toneinartder getrennt werden. tiber dam Garten fiihrt eine Brticke aufi dem 
Haua in das androi und unter der Briit^ke beJindel sich daa dureh beifaej de& Bergea 
Takaebima entepringende Wasier geepeiste Bad. Die heifsen Qaellen liegen gleicb 
lich Yon der Stadt am Fufae der Barge, zu Yunowaki. Aber aucb am Kordweatende 
8ae9 zu Sbimo no Suwfi hi eine hdlae Quelle, Yunowaki, gelegeo* 

Am ibigenden Morgen holte una ein mit Matten b^ladeiier Scblfi'er vam Tbee! 
ftb. Er fiihrte una nacb eli^em Kanal. Dort atiegen wir in eine zierliohe Gondel, u 
ging dem See eu, an dem alten, weatlich von der Stadt diijht am Waeier gelegenen S 
Torbei. Wabrend nn&re beimiacben Scblofebafiten mit vielen Tiirmen tind Zinneii b<MJ| 
die Ltifte ragen^ Jebnen iicb die japaniachen mehr in der Breite aug, Audi dae S4l 
von Kami no Sowa bat seine breiten und tiefen Feetuogegraben , eeine CykbpeaniaEd 
und an den Ecken der Fe&ttingsa&lage a eine gedrungenen, aua mebreren Stackwerkeii bestil 
den Turmbauten, Der See bat faHt durcbgangig flacbe Ufer* Seine grofste Tief© aoll j 
30 FuJa betragen. Nach einem erfrischenden Bade braebte ana das Boot ana Land, I 
wir kameo nacb kurxer Wanderung in Sbimo no Suwa an, Nach dietem Dorfe folgt I 
ein PaTa Ton 1060 m Meereabobe, der Sbiejiritage, Die Berge besteben aua Andesit. I 
Hobe bietet ein en barrlicben Blick auf daa Torliegende Terrain. Bin Zug Bimgt bj^ 
dem andern an, iromer nene wacbaen auf, bis in weiter Feme die Riesen der Hidaki 
in Wolken gehiillt das Gfinze abschliefsen. Unten Hegt eioe Ebene, fernab durcb einen N- 
streichenden Bergzug begrenzt. 

In der weiten, von einigen kurzen und niedern Riicken durchsetzten Flache li 
Matsumoto, die Hauptstadt der Provinz Sbinano. Von bier aus geht es weiter nach N( 
west, nach Omachi und von Omacbi aus dann links in die Berge binein, in die Gebii 
wildnis des Tateyama uud der andern benachbarten Riesen der Hidakette der Kiiste 
Bei Omacbi sind wir aus der Fossa magna herausgetreten. 

Es erlibrigt, nieiner dritten grofsern Reise in die Fossa magna, die ich im Jahre II 
ausfuhrle, zu gedenken. Ich verliefs Tokio am 22. Juli und ubernachtete am Rande der Eb 
in dem wohlhabenden Stadtchen Hachuochi, westlich von der Hauptstadt und in 36 
Entfernuug davon. Hinter der JStadt geht es noch ein StUck durch ebenes Land. 
Berge rijckcn naber und niiher. Bei Kamikunogita tritt man ins Thai. Die Strafse fi 
bier zwiscben zwei Reihen holzerncr Hiitten durch. Rechts und links erbeben sich 
kegclformig geglioderten, mil (jcbliscb und Mischwald uberzogenen Auslaufer des Berglan 
In dieser Gegend wird viel Seidenzucht getrieben. tTberhaupt scheint es, als ob in 
ganzen Ebene von Tokio die Maulbeerbaume am Rande des Flachlands am besten gediel 
Bald verraten Schiefer und Grauwacken, dafs es palaozoische Gebilde sind, welche die 
liegenden Hoben und die ringsum auftaucbenden Hiigel zusaramensetzen. Wir betn 
auf steilem Pfad einen Damm des Gebirges, eincn Auslaufer des alten Berglands von Kua 
der bier sich allraahlicb verflacbend slid warts zieht. Der Pafs Kobotoke ist 521 m b 
Er bietet eine berrlicbe Aussicht auf das vorliogende, reich gegliederte Gebirgsland. 
ist ein ecbwer zu entwirrendes Gedrange zablloser Gijjfel, das sich da aufthut. 
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Qipfel des Fuji, das vorlaufige Ziel unsrer Reise, verbirgt slob in Wolken. Unt< 
Yordergrunde lagern hockerige, zerrissene HUgel. Wir wandern hinab zum Ufer 
zwischen boben Steilwanden biDrauschenden, siob hie und da in tiefgrUnen rotten 
melnden Flussee, zum Ufer des Sagamigawa. Die Stralse folgt nun, indem sie sii 
linken Ufer des genannten Flusses bait, auf eine Strecke bin ziemlicb genau der C 
zweier Formationen. Der vorerwahnte palaozoisobe Damm grenzt narolicb an tei 
Oebiet, das sich bier bufeisenformig nacb Nordosten bin dem Kegel des Fuji anscl 
Innerbalb dieser tertiaren Umrandung finden sicb eigentUmlicbe griine TufiPe, welcbi 
den Geologen der japaniscben Aufnahme unter dem Namen der Misaka Series zusai 
gefalst werden, und das zentrale Gebiet wird angefdllt von dioritiscben Eruptivgest 
Bel Yosbino, das unterbab Kobotoke gelegen ist, lebnen sicb die Flufsterrassen die 
die Berge. Weiter westwarts werden sie breiter und boher, auob flaober, plateai 
Uenobara, ein sebr langes Dorf, liegt am Ende des weiten Plateaus. Das Wasser bi 
iiberall tief eingescbnitten und Scblucbten mit soharfen Abrissen gegraben. Zwischen 
hara und Sarubasbi gleicbt das Terrain einer wogenden See. Runde Hiigel, buckel 
Hervorragungen, kurze RUcken mit gescbwungenem Grat tauoben wirr durcbeinandc 
Unten an den Ufern der Bacbe, im Grunde der Scblucbten, stebt meistens nod 
Scbiefergestein an. Oben aber zeigen sicb macbtige GeroU- und Sobuttablagerunge 
gro&en Blocken. Auob borizontal geschicbtete Sande kommen zum Vorscbein, un 
kaniscbe Ascben nebmen teil am Aufbau. Die Stralse fiibrt bergauf und bergab, of 
am Rande eines Abgrunds bin. Icb batte in Uenobara einen Omnibus gemietet, dc 
einem altersscbwachen Klepper gezogen und von einem soblafrigen Kutscher gelenkt i 
Die Fahrt war wenig erbaulicb, denn das miide Tier taumelte oft am Rande der 
Absttirze, und es kostete viel Mtibe, den Eutscber wacbzuhalten. Zu Sarubasbi, 
westlicb von Kobotoke, kreuzt die Stralse den durch eine grofsartige, enge Felsensc 
brausenden Flufs. Eine bolzerne Briicke fUbrt in scbwindelnder Hobe von einen 
zum andern. Bis bierber bat sicb ein grofser Lavastrom des Fuji ergossen, bis J 
Klamm des Katsuragawa binein, die wir auf der boben Briicke tiberscbreiten. I 
Lavastrom, dessen Spuren allerdings nur bie und da sicbtbar werden, folgt nun i 
Ricbtung SW der Weg zum Fuji. Je mehr wir uns dem Fufse des eigentlicben '. 
nahern, um so deutlicber wird der Strom. Er zeigt in der Regel eine platte Ober 
die bocb kultiviert ist, an manchen Stellen aber taucbt es wunderlich in zackigen F 
auf und nieder. Bei Tokaicbiwa ist der Flufs auf einer Briicke zu tiberscbreiten. 
ettirzt sicb das Wasser mit Uogestum uber das Lavagefels und bildet einen kleinen \^ 
fall. Das jetzige Flufsbett scheint an dieser Stelle mit dem alten zusammenzufallen. 
diirfte der zu Stein erstarrte Strom das alte Bett unter sich begraben baben. Be 
moyoshida verlafst der Weg plotzlich die Tbalsoble und wendet sicb aus der Ri( 
SW naoh W, fiihrt etwa 160 m am Hang aufwarts und wir befinden uns in dem 
gestreckten, direkt auf den sudwestlicb gelegenen Fujigipfel loszielenden, nicht weni^ 
2-|-km langen Pilgerdorf Kamiyosbida. 

Am 26. Juli frub 8 Ubr bracben wir zur Figibesteigung auf; 5 Ubr nacbn 
waren wir oben. Vom Gipfel aus bot sicb eine grofsartige Aussioht Uber ein bedeu 
Stttck des Landes. Im Westen lagen die Riesen des liber 3000 m ansteigenden A 
gebirges, nacb NW offnete sicb, einer grolsen Scharte gleicb, das Tbor der Fossa i 
Dann kam der Yatsugatakestock, der zackige Kimposan recbts davon, weiter binter d 
gleich einer Krone des entzuckenden Gebirgspanoramas, der raucbende Asama. Zvf 
den letstgenannten Gipfeln boben die breiten Massen des Berglandes von Kuanto an 
O zo allmiihlich abscbwellend und scbliefslich in der Ebene uotertauchend. Fern 
und 80 das Meer. Die Kontur der Kiiste zeiohnete siob in zarten Linien, manchmf 
lor sie sich auf ibrem vielfach aus- und einspringenden Wege ins Unbestimmte. 
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Die Ebene von Kofn fahrt viele FliiBse EUBammen. Sie sammelt alle Wasseri 
diese zam Figikawa vereint in den Felsenthoren zwisohen dem Akaisbi-Oebirge an 
alle Widentande breohen konnen. Auffallend sind die grofsen Sohuttkegel/ welche d 
eingegrabenen kurzen Flttsse des hohen Akaishi-SpbenoidB an ihrer Eintrittsstelle 
Ebene angebauft haben. Bei Nirasaki, einem grolken Orte 10 km nordwestwestlic 
Kofa, Btromen zwei breite, sandige Fltiese zusammen. Besonders der Kamanasbigaw 
weetliohe von beiden, derselbe Fiufs, der genau den Westrand der Fossa magna bezel 
fiibrt kolossale Massen von Oeroll und Sand. Am reohten Ufer des Kamanasbi zieh 
etwa 100 Fuls bohe Terrasse bin. Die Stralse nacb dem Suwa-See halt sicb nun zi< 
genau an den Kamanashi*FluIs und an den Rand der Fossa. Suwa haben wir scboi 
kennen gelernt. Im Jahre 1883 verliels icb den See in einer andern Ricbtung als b 
friihern Oelegenheit, namlich an der Stelle, an der sicb der Ausflufs befindet, um 
mit dem gegen Siiden fliefsenden Tenriugawa nach der Kiiste zu ziehen. Mit dem T 
gawa trat ich damals aus der Fossa heraus. 

2. Morphologische Gharakteristik der Fossa magna. 

In keinem Teile des ganzen Landes drangen sicb die Bergmassen so dicbt zusai 
in keinem andern Teile steigen sie zu so gewal tiger Hohe an wie innerbalb der 6< 
die wir auf den vorbescbriebenen Reisen kennen gelernt baben. Und doch kano 
gerade hier von einer Seite der Hauptinsel zur andern gehen, oboe sicb in die Notw 
keit beschwerlioher PalsUbergange versetzt zu sehen. Die grofste Hobe, die man b 
Qaerung von der MUndung des Fujikawa aus bis an die des Himegawa zu tiberscbreite 
izt die des Sbiojiritoge am Suwa-See (1025 m). Es gibt noch zablreicbe andre Quersc 
der Gebirgskettey deren Maximalerhebung iiber das Meeresniveau viel weniger betragi 
gibt ja sogar zwei quere Durchbrechungen des Meeres in der Oebirgskette , eine i 
Strabe von Shimonoseki, die andre in der Stralse von Tsugaru. Aber in diesen '. 
hat man zu bedenken, dais sicb das ganze benaohbarte Oebirge an tiefe Niveaus halt 
hochsten Gipfel des Landes liegen mit Ausnabme des Fuji am Rande jener transve 
Depression, welche wir als Fossa magna bezeichnen. Das Becken von Rofu liegt an 
tiefsten Stelle in kaum 230 m Meereshobe, Kofu selbst 260 m. Der Fuji, der hochstc 
dee Landes, miist 3728m. Ln Westen der Fossa erheben sicb im Akaishi-Spbeno: 
Akauhi zu 3093 m, der Notorisan zu 3041 m und der Komagatake zu 3000 m. Der Al 
im Yatsugatake - Stock ist 2982 m booh. Der granitische Eimpusan ragt mit 2531 n 
seine Umgebung empor, und sein Nachbar, der Kokushitake, mit 2571m. Wahrei 
drei letztgenannten Oipfel ebenso wie der grolse Fuji eigentlich in der Fossa liegen, s 
die hochsten Erhebungen des Berglandes von Kuan to nur in einigen wenigen Fallen, 
in dem Kokushiyama, zu nabe 2500 m Hohe an. Sonst halten sie sioh in der Nat 
Fossa an Niveaus zwischen 2200 und 2000 m und werden nach Norden von der 
ana und auoh nach Osten zu allmahlicb niedriger. Die Gegend von Blatsumoto liegt 
bedeutend niedriger als der Suwa-See. Ihr Niveau bestimmt sich zu 690 m. Der We 
Omaohi nach Itoigawa fiihrt iiber einen Pais von nur wenig iiber 600 m Hobe. 1 
wesUioh aber von dieser Stralse waohsen wieder rieseohobe Berge in laoger Kette 
der Renge mit 2990, der Tate mit 2850 und der nadelfdrmige Fels des Yarigatab 
30S0m. Ostlich von der tief einscbneidenden Rinne beansprucht ein grolser Yulkai 
breiien Ranm. Er bat Gipfel von nahezu 2200 m. Auoh diese Yulkane entwacbsei 
TatBUgatake, Fuji u. a. der Fossa magna. 

Es erscheint bemerkenswert, dais sich unter alien vulkaniscben Gipfeln der Fossa i 
and ihrer Naohbarschaft nur der Fuji durch eine ganz besonders hervorragende Hohi 
leidiiiet. Auf den Figi folgen der Hohe nach eine Reihe von Bergspitzen, welche dem 
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Uoheo Rande dev Fossa aDgehoren uod Dieht v^ulkatiiscb sind* He fliDd also bier in der 
region die aufaersten Uer^orragungeu des aUen Gtbirgea etwas hdb^r ftb die rulkaoii 
Bpltxen, wobei der Fuji die einzlge Aysoafaiiie bildet. In den ubrigen Abschciittei 
japamBchen Inseln tiberragen die Vulkan© in der ttegel weitaua das umliegonde ] 
Wenn wir une aus der Fossa magna samtlicbe Vulkanberge entfernt den ken, so bleibV 
sehr breite iranaveraale Depression tibrig mit sebr seharfer ^restlicher BagTenzengi 
Scbaren von Dergrieseii auf der Wealspite. Auf der Ostseite iat die BegreDiung i 
verworren , jedenfalls jjeinlich unregelraafeig, und auf dieser Seite iiegan keine lo g/i 
Boiien des alt en Oebirgei^ Die breite DepressieD erinnert in ihrer GeitaltUDg an die 
eines Grabeos. Desbalb babe ich die Bexeicbnung .^Fofiaa** in Anwendung gabraebt I 
die lateiniBcbe VerBioD der Benennting, mit weleber nur auf eine Fonnenerscheitiiin^ 
gewieeeQ werden soli, darehaus nioht auf die Entstebiing, ist Jedenfalla einer Verwechl 
mit dem geologischen Begritf einer Grabenhildung vorgebeygt, und aufserdein wird sL 
Name Fosaa magna leichter in den versi;liiedenen Spracheu, besoridera id der japani 
Bingang verstibnffefi kunneu^ ale ee eio deutaebes Wort im stande wir^. 

3. Die Fossa magna als QebirgBglied und ihre Deutung, 

Versucheii wir e«^ den innern Ban dea ganzen Gebirges an der Hand dee b^igeg 
Stereogram ma zn durchscbauen, so wird une zunacbst daa eine klar, dafs sicb Yom irf 
sten Siidweaten her^ Ton Acoakusa duTcb Kiusbiu and Shikoka, durob die Eu-Ha]binml 
Rande des AkaiBbi-Spbenoida^ dann nacb einer Unterbreebung der Fossa magna lanfl 
Berglandea von Kiianto liber die Tskuba-Berge, ferner am Kande des Abukunaa uhq 
Kitakami-Thal binauf ein Streifen kristalliniscber Schiefer veriblgen Hist, der, wie icb ■ 
mehrfacli bervorgehoben babe, nicbts andrea vorstellt^ ala das Analogon dea ^entralnii 
der Alpen uad andrer Gebjrga Dieae lange, wie eine grofse Mauer durcb ilaa gau^el 
^aebende, gleicbsam daa Rtickgrat des ganzen Qebirges btldende Zone bat eine Art fl 
webr gegen das Emporquelten beirafitisitger Maisen gebildet; denn neben ibr berlan 
finden wir nacb innen zn, auf der Seite dea Japaniacben MeereSf die weit atiggedeb 
iSpuren njQSsigpr Empon|UellQngen aus den verscbiedeosten 55eitalteru. Dae ganie Ge 
wcdchpa die Mimer kristulliniscber Scbiefer und allea was aufserbalb davon gelegen iat, 
Me\ , ist arm an eruptivpji Uu^llungen. Wo aich die Anordnung der EruptivmasBei 
ill nggeal reck te Linien bindet^ da sind 8palten der Erdkruste £U sucben, Eine Langsa 
ijpgleilet unzweifelhaft das ganxe Japaniecbe Qebirge. Auf der Aufseaseite dieser S 
ist der gaiue Bflti in so bohem Malse verdicbtet und veriest igt, dafa KoinrauDibatiooen 
den iwiev gelpgenen Herdeii heilatlij^siger Masse nur auaaabniaweise erofFnet werden kom 
Fiir das Besteben einer aobr tiefen 8palte langa der fnlandsee und aucb weiter iibei 
Gebiet dieses Binnenmeerea binaua, westwarts bia Amakusa bin und bstlich bis it 
NiicbbarstihRft von Hingo und bie !^um Futagoyama, liefert aucb die Verbreitung p 
grnpbieeb hocbintt'ressantoT vulkaniscber Geateine einen Reweis. Es sind Granat fiibr 
AndesiJe und Tmcbjte, so wit eif^entumlicbe Bronzitgesteiue (Sao u kit), welcbe sich an 
langi? Linie bindffn ^), Ebensowenig wie an der Langsspatte gezweifelt werden kanD, eb 
weiiiu' kann man t^kdi der Thataaehe verBcblielsenj dafa die gebirgsbildenden Bewegnnge 
JapaniBfben (-Tobirgo einaeitig gewesen sein mUesen, uud data die Bewegangeo von d©r Seit 
Japaiiischen Meeres her erfolgt sind. Eine Prufung des StreifeiiB kriatalliniscber Sehiefer 
dim beweiBtn. Der Strrilefi mi iserHaaen und die verscbiedenen Stticke sind ungleicb 
gegen den O/ean vorgeatlifiben. Den deutli*. listen Reweis fiir eine Vor wart she weguE 
dem angegebeneu iSinnej liir ©in^ Stauung der SchicbteQinaaaen durcb einseitigeii S( 
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gibt aber die eigentiimliohe Hemmung der Falten in der Fossa magna. Suefe^) 
diese HemmuDgsersoheinuDg als Scharung. Darunter versteht er die ErscheinuDg, 
eintritt, wenn vorriickende Oebirge aneinandertreteD , um sioh gegenseitig in ihre 
wartsbewegung zu bemmen, so dafs scharf einspriDgende Winkel entsteboD, wie z. 
HiDdukusch und Himalaya. loh babe scbon friiber betont, dafs an eine solcbe Erk 
im Falle des japaniscben Oebirges niobt gedacbt werden konne. Nord- und Stidflug 
ganzen Kette lassen sicb nicbt voneinaDder trennen. Aneioandertreten zweier G 
Hemmung an der Berfibrungsstelley Scbarung, das alles ist nur denkbar, wenn die '. 
ricbtungen der faltenbildenden Erafte konvergieren , nur dann kann ein Zusammei 
erfolgen. Im Falle des japaniscben Gebirges findet nun Divergenz der Kraftriobtungeo 
Es isty als ob nur die Annabme Ubrig bleibe, der Bogen miisse urspriinglicb einmal 
ungestorten Verlauf eingebalten baben. Erst spater kann ein Heromnis eingetretei 
welcbes die Fossa magna erzeugte. Das Reran treten der Sbiobito-Kette an das Jape 
Oebirge gerade dort, wo die Fossa magna von einer Seite zur andern lauft, wird s 
liob als Zufall binzunebmen sein. Aucb kbnnen die Sieben Inseln und ibre siidlicbc 
Bohwister nicbt als die Spitzen eines vulkanisoben Seegebirges aufgefafst werdei 
grolse Massen vulkanisoben Gesteins, wie sie bei Annabme eines so grolsen vulkar 
Gebirges berauskommen wiirden, existieren nicbt uber dem Wasser, warum soUen sie 
dem Wasser existieren? Man verfallt sebr leicbt in den Febler, einen tektonischen 
Bcbied anzunebmen fiir solcbe Teile der Erdkruste, die Uber dem Wasser liegen, und 
die unter dem Wasser liegen. Das ist aber durcbaus ungerecbtfertigt. Das Meeres 
Bpielt bier die Rolle der Zufalligkeit. Warum soUten sich unter dem Meeresboden 
dieselben faltenbildenden Yorgange abspielen konnen wie in den Gebirgen der Kontii 
Es mag ja Senkungsfelder geben innerbalb der Ozeangebiete , aber desbalb braucb< 
durobaus noch nicbt tiberall dort Senkungsgebiete zu sucben, wo die Meeresflut di< 
feste verbUllt. Ist die Sbijito-Kette nicbt vulkanisob, sondern liegt bier ein Falteng 
▼or, so mufs irgend einmal ein Zusammentreten der Bewegungen des Japaniscben G< 
und des Shicbito - Gebirges erfolgt sein. Welcbe Erscheinungen standen nun im G 
dieses Zusammenwirkens? lob kann mir die Fossa magna aucb jetzt nu 
die Spur einer grofsen Zerreifsung, einer grofsen Querspalte erkli 
bedingt durcb das Herantreten der Bewegung in dem durcb die Sieben Inseln angez 
Faltenzuge^. Die Anordnung der Vulkane in der Fossa deutet unbedingt auf eine 
hin. Und wenn im Becken von Eofu, in der wallformigen Umgrenzung des Fuji u 
Tanzawa-Stock die Anzeiohen kesselformiger Senkungen vorliegen, so scbliefsen diese I 
brttcbe eine Spalte keineswegs aus. Erinnert man sicb des grofsen Langsrisses, weld 
der Mitte des Japaniscben Gebirges binzieht und dort, wo die Fossa magna iiber di 
birge setzt, eine energiscbe Riickbiegung bescbreibt, ebenso wie es die Falten tbun 
wttrdigt man die Unterbrecbung des Langsrisses durcb die Fossa — eine solcbe 1 
brechung liegt nnleugbar vor — , so bestimmt sicb das Alter der Querspalte auf di 
Weise, wie sicb das relative Alter zweier sicb kreuzender Verwerfungen bestimmt 
Querspalte ist jUnger als die Langsspalte. 

loh halte die Rttckbiegung der Falten und der Eruptionszttge fUr eine Folg 
Fossa magna. Suels halt den zuriickspringenden Winkel der Falten fiir die Urs 
der Fossa magna. 

Die Fossa magna ist da. Sie kann von niemand geleugnet werden. Aber sic 



1) AntUtE der Erde, Bd. II, S. 225. 
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rersclikden orklart, Naeh Brnts iBt bIg Einbruch in der ScharnngBsteUe, each meiner 
^ faasiing Spalte, Ursacbe der FaltenbemEDung. Die Suefische Erklirufig lafst die Frage i 
wi© die Scbamng entataDden iei, Denn durch eiu Aneinatidertreteii Terflchiedii 
Gebir^e kaan me Dieht eotetaadeii aein. Die BewegdBgsnchtasgen divergier^Q ja 
aufeen liin. 

Schon im J&bre 1887 veroffentlicbte Suefa in dem akademiachea An^aige? der W: 
Akademie eioeia Brief Haradas ^)f in welcbem let^terer der SuefBachen AuffassciDg xuiti 
Harada betoot dabei, dafs ihn die genauere UnferBuchnng des Gebletes seit meinem 
gaBg Ton Japan 211 diestr AuffoBsuTig gefiihrt babe. In dieeer ersten Publikatloii m 
wie ID der spai^rn fafat Harada die tecbDiscben Ausdrtieke nicht immer m genau, 
aotwendig ^rscbmnt. Den Bunra-See z. B. bezelcbnet er ak Maatp womit bei d> 
japaniachen VerbSltniaaea nicbfe gam eingeiieEd vertrauten Laser der Etndrnck h 
gerufen werden miifs, als ob wir ea im Falle des 8uwa-Ko mit einer Bildung su thun 
analog denen, die fiir die Eifel bo obarakteristiach aind. Der See atelll einfach «in 
flacbes Becken dar mit eanft gebdaohten TTferit und iat dh eiae durcb Abdammmif 
Blandene Wa^iaeFflammlvrfig anssuaahen. Maare finden aicb ja aonat in Japan sebr vi#{| 
Icb will da binweieen auf das SDhone Maar am Furae des Kaimontake, auf ein Maai 
Tateyama-Kesae]^ die eigentiimljcben Bildungen dea Bandai und daa erat in ganz nea«rj 
entstandene Maar des Shirane bei Kuaats. Letet-ereB xat im Jabre 1B81 durch Expl<| 
gebildet worden, etBcbetnt also Ulr die EDtaiehiiogsgescbichte verwandter Bildaiigeii<^ 
hochiter Bedeutung. Ein Maar von 5 km Durcbmeaaer — bo grofa iat def 8uwa-8- 
iat mir auf der gani^en Erde nicbt bekannt 

8cbon ala icb nach vierjahriger angeetrengter Arbeit und oach neunjabrigem 
haUe in Japan eine Zuaammenstellung meiner Beobaobtungen untCTnabm , war inir 
ringfdrmige Wall des Fuji mit seinen konzentriachen Dioritztlgen wohl bekannt. Sj 
gelegentlich einea in der Deutsoben Gesellacbaft gebaltenen Vortraga, Terstiobte ich 
dioritiachen Durcbbrechungen als peripberisebe Briicbe eines Benkungsfeldea zu deuten, 
toh bin auch jet^t nocb der Anaioht, dafs aie ala aekbe Bildungen aufzufaasen aind, 
konzentriaclien Fujibogen bilden den einzigen Sttitzpnnkt, der fur eine Verbindang 
Akaiahmpbeiioids mit dom Kuantogebirge b^igebracbt, wird. Sie diirfen aher nicbt als 
weiakriittig i^elten ; denn eine faktiscbe Verbindung wird nicht bergeBtellt. Die Mil 
Tengbuialten, wie &ie von Harada genanofc werden, und die zugehorigeu Gangmassen zej 
aobr intiige Abb^ingigkeit vom System des Fuji. Eire Prufung der Karten wird erge 
dafs siH mil; die Bern Herg« st^hr i-ng verbunden sind^ wahrend die gleichalterigen Tuffe, 
Oebilde der Miaaka ti^enea im Westen des Fujikawa und Knraanashikawa^ ein gam 
scbiedenea nordsudlicbes Wtreicben bekunden, Warum lenken denn die Falten, wo sie m 
]ich von der Fossa an diese berflntreten, nicbt so nm, wie ea die Scbarung verlangtr' 
sollte docb eiii Parallelism us mit den konsEentrjBcben Bogen dea Fuji zu erkennen t 
Warum brecben denn die Faltengange nicht so am Rande der Fossa ab, dafa aie in d 
binetnatreichen wlirden? Warum erscbeinen sie an dieae angedriickt wie eine Stabldef 
kiinge gegfn *.^in feate.s Widf«rlager? Wm die nach Harada mn SUd- und Weatfufse 
Yataugatake untt?r tertiaren nnd posttertiaren Auawurfsmassen beryorblickenden palaoEoiac 
ThonsL'bit^fer und (trauwackeii fipfrifft, io aind mir selcbe nur im Sudoaten bekannt, aol 
die alten Sedimente des Akaisbiapbeuoids niebt in Betracht kommen aoUen. 
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Wenn bebauptet wird, das Verbaltnis der „8obaning" dee siidjapaDiscben Auisen 
mit dem nordjapaniscben sei ganz das Miniaturbild der ScbaruDg des Hindukusob u 
Himalaya im untern Indosgebiet, so ist dem vor allem entgegenzubalten , dais die 
am Jbelam and Indus aus dem einen Oebirge in das andre obne ITnterbrecbung v 
werden konnen, und dais bier keine Eruptiversobeinuogen an der Begegnungss telle 
zonebmen sind, wabrend zwiscben Nord- und Siidflugel des japanischen Gebirges eine 
unbedingt vorbanden ist und die groisartigsten Eruptiverscbeinungen gerade langs dei 
auftreten, welcbe die beiden Fliigel voneinander trennt. Jeder Einbrucb setzt eine 
erweiterung voraus. Aber bei Gebirgen, welcbe sicb scbaren, ist eine Raumerwei 
jedenfalls dort am allerwenigsten geboten, wo die Scbarung erfolgt. So sucben wii 
an der Beriibrungslinie yon Hindukusob und Himalaya vergebens nacb sekundare 
briicben und vulkaniscben Ergiissen. In Japan dagegen mag das Eingreifen der Sol: 
bewegungen zuerst eine Spalte erzeugt baben, deren AusfiiUung durcb Eruptivgebild 
dann wie ein keilformiges Widerlager den vorrtiokenden Fallen entgegensetzte, ur 
fortdauernde Einflufs des Wacbstums im Nacbbargebirge mag dann aucb die Bedingu 
boten baben fiir die Entstebung jener merkwiirdigen, balbzerstorten oder von Erdblu 
iiberwucberten Einbriicbe, wie wir sie im Becken von Eofu, im Fujibezirke und in 
sawastock vor uns seben. 

In seinem yyVersuob einer geotektonisoben Gliederung der japaniscben Inseln^' 
Harada den so ziemlicb ad acta gelegten Begrifif des Siniscben Oebirgssy stems 
aus. Dazu stellt er ein neues „ System '', das ,,8acbalin8ystem"y auf. Nacb seine 
fassung wurde jede Ansobwellung der Erdoberflacbe , welcbe sicb durcb eine bes 
Riobtung auszeicbnet, als ,, System" aufzufassen sein. Nun lebrt aber die Erfahrun( 
es Ricbtungen gibt, die sicb in der Horizontale unablassig andem, und bogenfc 
Bind ja die meisten Oebirge. Wer einen Bogen, wie den japanischen, in geradlinig 
mente aufzulosen sucbt, ehe er die innern Verbaltnisse beleucbtet und durchscbai 
der tbut der Natur einen Zwang an, der scbematisiert. Nord- und Siidflugel des , 
Bcben Bogens zeigen einen ganz gleicbmafsigen Aufbau. Sie setzen sicb aus gena 
selben GebUden zusammen, und die gleicbalterigen Gebilde der beiden Fliigel waren 
Hauptsacbe genau denselben tektoniscben Beeinflussungen unterworfen. Daran ist n: 
zweifeln und nicbt zu deuteln. Harada bat micb offenbar falscb verstanden. Er b 
Namen „Groiser Graben'' oder ,,Fos8a magna" so aufgefalst, als ob ich darunter 
swiscben zwei Spriingen zu tief gesenkten Streifen verstanden wissen wollte. Es i 
aber durcbaus nicbt darauf angekommen, die Unterordnung der Erscbeinung unter 
geologbcben Begriff vorzunebmen. Icb babe bei den verscbiedensten Gelegenbeitei 
driicklicb bervorgeboben, dafs icb die Fossa magna als Spalte ansehe. 

Wenn nun Harada bei seinem Versucb einer Gliederung des Japaniscben G< 
eine Fujizone aufstellt, so sollte er sicb vor allem daran erinnem, dafs Zone Giirt 
dafs es etwas sein mufs, was sicb dem ganzen Gebirge anscblielst, und dais es nicbi 
kann, was als fremdes Element nur in das Gebirge eingreift. ^Das japanisobe Gebii 
ein Gebirge von zonalem Typus." Bei der Zerlegung des ganzen Gebirgsstreifens in 
bin icb nur friibern Beispielen gelolgt und babe micb z. B. daran erinnert, dafs i 
den Alpen von einer Kalkzone, von einer Flyscbzone &c. spricbt. Harada nun ver: 
in seiner ersten Publikation (Versucb &c.) auf das angstlicbste , den Begriff Zone a 
Gliederung des japaniscben Bogens selbst anzuwenden, und appliziert ibn auf die fr 
Bogen, welcbe von Stiden oder Osten ber an ibn berantreten. Er spricbt von einei 
sbimazone, und zu seiner „ Fujizone" gebort nicbt nur das, was icb Fossa magna g< 
babe, sondern aucb das ganze Sbiobitogebirge. Die Eette der Liukiu - Inseln 
ebensowobl ein selbstandiges Gebirge vor wie die Kette der sieben Idzu-Inseln, die 
der Sbicbito und ibre Verlangerung. Wenn wir diese beiden letztgenannten AnscbwelJ 



Die Fossa magna. 

genommen. loh babe die genaoDten Vulkane friiber mit Frticbten verglioben, weloli 
Seitenasten des Hauptstammes entwaobsen. 

„Di6 Fujizone", sagt Harada, j^stellt sicb als eioe an vulkaniBcbem Leben reicbc 
dar. Wo sie den Rumpf von Honsbiu darobsetzt, cbarakterisiert sie sicb in sobonen 
klang mit dem, was Ed. Suefii auBgesprocben bat, als eine an Einbriioben und vulkan 
Ausbriioben reiobe ScbaruDgsstelle des nord- und sQdjapaniscben Bogens, welcbe nur 
das Ostende des letztern dnrob einen scharfen Brucbrand abgegrenzt wird. Sie ist I 
wegs als eine typisohe Grabensenkung oder Fossa magna, wie sie Edmund Nauroai 




zeichnet, aufzufassen und bedingt keine abrupte Scbeidung zwiscben den beiden Bogc 
japanisoben Inseln.'^ 

Ich fUbre diese Worte an, um micb gegen eine falsobe Ausleguog meiner frt&berei 
legangen su verwabren, nm meinen Standpnnkt deutlicber kennzeicbnen zu konne 
kiinftigen Verwirrungen Torzubeugen. — „Die Scbubricbtungen, welcbe die Faltungen 
Flfigel des japaniscben Gebirges erzeugt baben*', sagte icb friiber, ^weisen auf d'n 
tralen Oegenden des Japaniscben Meeres zuriick und scbneiden sicb in diesen Oeg 
lob kann mir den Fall der ,8charung' nur dann vorstellen, wenn die Scbubricbtungei 
riiokwarts divergieren, nacb vorwarts konvergieren. Bei dem japaniscben Oebirge it 
umgekebrte der Fall. Icb glaube jetzt wie vorber bebaupten zu dttrfen, dais die 
magna eine Spalte, eine Zerreilsung darstelle, keinen jugendlicben Einbruob, eine 
•agar, die von hobem Alter ist, wenn aucb jttnger als der longitudinale Hauptbrue 
ganxen Gebirges.'' — Diese Worte baben Harada vorgelegen. Er dtiert meine Abban 
in der sie entbalten sind, dennoob sohiebt er mir die AufDsssang einer typiscben G 



enkuDg uQter. lub babe Nordfltlgel und Sildfliigel nte ale verschifki 
lebirge aufgefafst, Bondern mmer uod immer wilder auf die Analo^^ in hmtig 
Im&xamemetmng und Bau der bdden Seifpn bing^wiesen. Wenn Harada mil 8a&ls uU 
itistlmmeii will, so mufa er zwei Gebirge anDebmeD, 4I& aneinaude? treleti^ tim ddi j 
ebaren, uod «r bat ja auch zwm TerscbiedeDe Sj^atiime, das SiDificbe uad das Sacbal 
fsUm, aufgeateUt. 

Ea moge mir nunmalir geetattet sdn , die ObereinBtimmuugeD uod Abweicbuog 
wiBoben meiner und Haradas DaretalluDg nocb etwaa eingebeDd^r lu behanddn. 
laube um ao weniger hiervon Abstand ttebmsfi su soUeD, als eiae gewiBae Verwirriiag 
er Terminologie sowobl wle bezuglicb der gebirggbildeiidea Yorg^Dge, walesbe den japof 
i^beo Bogea und seloe OliederuDg erieugt haben, berein^ubrecbeu drobL Zum 
larer Eingiobt in die bier ^u berubreDden Verbaltaiaae g^ba icb die folgeadeD gra] 
JarBteliuDgeDj wekhe fiir aich reden mdgeo. 

Aua dieaen Skizieo (lUrftQ zuBaghat aonel berTorgebeOp dafs siob meioe Adfi 
Infaeb und ungeiwungea den TbatsacheD anschmiegt, uud dafa meine Termitiologie ted 
equ^nt ifit Daa Weittra ergibt sieh aua folgender Zu&ammenstelluDg: 
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K a u m a II 0. 

Wens mui die VullcAne mit FerUo YArgleiebt, 
nd difl Iii«dr«iheti mit Blumen^airlAQdcD , ho iind 
ie Vulkane nicht m«br «.!■ tlen Blumo^guirlBiid^n 
iiLgflitr flute Ffirien, Aach im M«er« siud Voi- 
infl Attfibate grorier Gebirgc. Die BauBtilck^ der 
IpftDiflchsQ lBieIkett0 ordiioo aich nach Zodhd^ welche 
tr BBtiptiacLie nacli aua gefAltettiii Behkbtenuiaifigti 
liteben. Der Biakinbagdn and der EariluDbogeo 
(tttBtn Ton ftohr jugeudlkbem Alter •eio. 



H a r a d ft. 



'd 



0. F«ecbe! vergteiebt die ralkuiitdieii Kn 
mit eiix«r Pidenscbnurf ebeufto die EioMnuiacljL 
dea Ti«T Gebirgtbagen (Kurilen, Eimkimssdii, u^ 
und eddjftpiDiBcber Bogen) tragen die beiden j&p^ 
ioheQ d«li CbftraktcT emea iioniilen FaltnQfstgtbixg 
Am d«ullichit«n sur Scban, wiiliroad tn den Einlj 
inaelti to>rw]ef;eiid Dtir Stficke der knUsm^nn uja 
den Korilen unr dh rulkauiacbea AufichiittungeQ i 
verBBckt^n innem Zoae eicer KordiUere, deren Au 
zoua an d«r Ostktute voa KaoitactiAtkft midttbir 
Qbtr dom Mfrers bfiiTomgen. 



Me fremden Bogfii dtr Rtnktn und Kurflen brlngcn Wlbr^tid die SebftritJig der dm aUdllchni Bog 

Uerdlngs HodiflkAtlfln^Ji deii llaiies her\or, aber nie Ihataacblich f«4t|^sst«l]t hU iat das VerbiltniH su d 

jtrt nifhl iin slaodet die fuuduiifnUleu Uesetze des Kurileo mid dem BDrdjApmitcbea Bogeo nocb iti< 

wts t\i sitiren. Ole Aafsenzone des japani^chen Bogens klarg«]cgt. 
reift in belden Fiillen darch. 



Mit dem Himalaya und dem Ural bildet der 
ipanische Bogen einen grofsen kreisforraigen Wall. 
r stellt eines der grofsten Oebirge unsers Planeten 
or und bildet den eigentlichen Grenzdamm des asia- 
schen Krdteils. 



Der breite Gebirgsbogen zerlegt sich durch eine 
I dem Oberfiachenbild der Verbreitung der Formationen 
Eutlich ausgepragte mcdiane Linie in zwei Streifen 
^onen) , die wir aU aufsern und innern Streifen 
lione) unterscheiden woUeni). 

Liings des ganzen Bogens verlauft eine raediane 
inie (an der Innengrenze des Zentralraassivs), welcbe 
inen durch grofsartige Eruptionen aua den verschie- 
ensten Zeitaltern ausgezeichneten innern Streifen von 
inera aufsern, an Eruptionen aufserordontlich armen 
jheidet. Was liige nJiher, als bier unter diesem Bogen 
ine raachtige, tief in die Erdkruste einreifsende, langs 
es ganzen Gebirges hinziehende alte Spalte zu suchen ? 
•irekt innerhalb der Medianlinie ist eine weitgehende 
orstiickelung zu bemerken. 



Die japaniscben Inseln gehoren zu jenem ^ofs 
Halbkreis von Gebirgslinien, welcber in dem mei 
wiirdigon Gebirgsknoten von Pamir beginnt, iiber d 
Himalaya, iiber Siid-China und den japaniscben A 
cbipel bis Kamtschatka binziebt und den eigentlich 
Kbrper gegen aufsen, d. b. gegen das indische u 
paziiiscbe Becken abscbliefst. 

Man kann drei grofse Zonen unterscheiden : ei 
iiufsere Sodimentzone, eine mittlere Zone von Gne 
und kristallinisrhen Schiefern und eine innere 8«! 
mentzone^). 



Eine zum grofsten Teil durch topographisd 
Furchen und durch Langsabbriiche bezoichnete Lin 
zieht sich mitten durch die ganze Langserstreckni 
des Inselbogens hindurch. Sie scheidet eine dun 
Kegclmiifsigkeit des gefalteten Aufbaues und dur 
Armut an Eruptivmasson auspezeichnete ozeanisd 
oder Aufsenseite von einer durch das gegenteilige Vc 
haltnis charakterisierte Innenseite, welche zu den %t 
rissensten und zerbrochensten der Erde gezahlt we 
den mufs. 



1) Anfangs babe icb eine Aufscnzone, eine Mittelzone (dem durch eine weitgehende Zertriimnaerung ui 
erstiickelung ausgezeichneten Binnenmeere entsprecbend) und eine Innenzone unterschiedcn. Diese Einteilui 
abe icb jedoch aufgegeben, weil sich die Mittelzone nicht durch den ganzen Bogen verfolgon lafst und W( 
ort, wo sie entwickelt ist, ihro Abgrenzung gegen die Innenzone (im friihern Sinne) zu verworren erscheir 

2) In seiner orsten Publikation „Ver8uch einer tektonischen Gliederung &c.*' weudct Harada die B 
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senkuog unter. loh habe Nordfliigel uod Siidfliigel nie als versohiedene 
Gebirge aufgefafst, Bondern immer und immer wieder aof die Analogie in bemg anf 
ZusammensetzQDg und Ban der beiden Seiten hingewiesen. Wenn Harada mit Suefii nber- 
eiDStimmeQ will, so mulli er zwei Gebirge annebmen, die aneinander treten, um sich zu 
sobaren, und er bat ja aucb zwei verscbiedene Systeme, das Sioische und das Sachalin- 
syBtem, aufgestellt. 

Es mdge mir nunmebr gestattet sein, die tTbereinstinunungen und Abweiehongen 
zwisoben meiner und Haradas Darstellung noch etwas eingehender zn behaodeln. loh 
glaube um so weniger biervon Abstand nebmen zu sollen, als eine gewisse Verwirrung in 
der Terminologie sowobl wie bezUglicb der gebirgsbildenden Vorgange, welche den japani- 
soben Bogen und seine Gliederung erzeugt haben, bereinzubreohen droht. Zum Zwecke 
klarer Einsicbt in die bier zu beriibrenden Verbaltnisse gebe ioh die folgenden graphisohen 
DarstelluDgen, welobe fUr sicb reden mogen. 

Aus diesen Skizzen dtirfte zunacbst soviel hervorgeben, dais sioh meine Aoffaasung 
einfacb und ungezwungen den Tbatsacben anscbmiegt, und dafs meine Terminologie kon- 
sequent ist. Das Weitere ergibt sicb aus folgender Zusammenstellung : 



Naumann. 

Wenn mm die Ynlkane mit Perlen Tergleicht, 
and die Intelreihen mit Blnmengoirlanden , so sind 
die Vulkaoe nicht mehr aU den Blumenguirlanden 
eing est rente Perlen. Anch im Meere sind Ynl- 
kane Attribute grofser Oebirge. Die Banstflcke der 
japaniscben Inselkette ordnen sich nach Zonen, welche 
der Hanptsache nach ans gefalteten Schiohtenmassen 
bestehen. Der Binkinbogen and der Knrilenbogen 
miltsen Ton sehr jngendliohem Alter sein. 



Die firemden Bogen der Rinkin nnd Knrilen bringen 
aUerdings ModUlkationen des Banes her¥or, aber sie 
sind nieht im stande, die fnndamentalen tiesetze des 
Banes zn st5ren. Die Anrsenzone des Japaniscben Bogens 
greift in beiden FiUen dnrcb. 

Mit dem Himalaya nnd dem Ural bildet der 
japanische Bogen einen grofsen kreisfdrmigen Wall. 
£r stellt eines der grdfsten Qebirge nnsers Planeten 
▼or nnd bildet den eigentliohen Qrensdamm des asia- 
tischen Erdteils. 



Der breite Qebirgsbogen xerlegt sich dnrch eine 
in dem OberflSchenbild der Verbreitnng der Formationen 
dentlich ausgepr&gte mediane Linie in swei Streifen 
(Zonen), die wir als SoTsem nnd innem Streifen 
(Zone) antersoheiden wollen^). 

Lings des gansen Bogens Terllnft eine mediane 
Linie (an der Innengrenxe des Zentralmassivs), welche 
einen dnrch grofsartige Emptionen ans den yerschie- 
densten Zeitaltem ansgeseichneten innem Streifen von 
einem aufsem, an Emptionen aufserordeDtUch armen 
scheidet. Was lage naher, als hier unter diesem Bogen 
eine miichtige, tief in die Erdkraste einreilsende, liiDgs 
des gansen Qebirges hinsiehende alte Spalte su suchen ? 
Direkt innerhalb der Medianlinie ist eine weitgehende 
Zerstfickelung sn bemerken. 



Harada. 

0. Peschel Tergleicht die ynllLaniBohon Knrilen 
mit einer Perlenschnnr, ebenso die Binkininseln. Unter 
den Tier Qebirgsbogen (Knrilen, Rinkininaeln, nord- 
nnd sfldjapanischer Bogen) tragen die beiden japani- 
scben den Charakter eines xonalen Faltnngsgebirges 
am dentliohsten xur Schan, wiihrend in den Binkin- 
inseln Torwiegend nor St&cke der AnlsensoBe nnd in 
den Knrilen nnr die Tolkanischen AnfsohHttangen der 
Tersenkten innem Zone einer Kordillere, deran AnOsen- 
xone an der Ostkfiste yon Kamtschatka aiehtbar ist^ 
fiber dem Meere henrorragen. 

Wahrend die Schamng der drei sfidliehen Bogeis 
thatsachlich festgestellt ist, ist das Yerhiltnis an de^ 
Kurilen nnd dem nordjapanisohen Bogen noeh nidi^ 
klargelegt. 



Die japaniscben Inseln gehSren sn jenem groIs^s>i} 
Halbkreis Yon Qebirgslinien , welcher in dem rnerr-^, 
wftrdigen Qebirgsknoten Ton Pamir beginnt, liber li^ii 
Himalaya, Uber Sfid-China nnd den japaniaehen i^r> 
chipel bis Kamtschatka hinxieht nnd den eigentlidiflo 
Korper gegen anben, d. h. gegen daa indiselke nntf 
pasifische Becken abachUeTst. 



Man kann drei grofse Zonen nnterscheiden : m 
aufsere Sedimentsone, eine mittlere Zone yon Gndft 
nnd kristallinisrhen Schiefera nnd eine innere M- 
mentzone^). 



Eine snm grofsten Teil dnreh topogiaphiMfcs 
Fnrchen und dnrch L&ngsabbrflehe beseichnete Usie 
sieht sich mitten dnrch die ganse Lingserstnehif 
des Inselbogens hindurch. Sie eoheidet eine dink 
Regelmafsigkeit des gefalteten Anfbanea nnd dsftb 
Armnt an Eraptiymassen anageseiehneta oseniM^t 
Oder Aufsenseite yon einer dnrch daa gegcntailigt V«^ 
haltnis charakterisierte Innenseite, welehe sn dtt ■*" 
rissensten nnd zerbrochensten der Erde gesihltw^ 
den mnfs. 



^) Anfangs habe ich eine Anfsenzone, eine Mittelzone (dem dnrch eine weitgehende Zertr&mmeraBg ^ 
Zerstiickelnng ansgeseichneten Binnenmeere entsprechend) nnd eine Innenzone nnterschieden. Diesa Eintolnsi 
habe ich jedoch anfgegeben, well sich die Mittelzone nicht dnrch den gansen Bogen yerfolgen IKst nod ▼•& 
dort, wo sie entwickelt ist, ihre Abgrenznng gegen die Innenzone (im friihera Sinne) xn yerworren anekilBt 

^ in seiner ersten Pnblikation „Yersach einer tektonischen Qliederung &c.*' wendet Harada die Bt- 
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Naumann. 

Dort, wo im Seheitel det Oebirgsbogent die Kette 
dem Omu tntgegentritt, and wo der Antohlaft det naeh 
den Bonininteln hinontoniehenden Oebirget der tieben 
Inteln (Sbiohito) erfolgt, xieht eine grofse Depreteion 
quer Ton einer Kflste xnr andern. loh habe tie Fossa 
magna genannt. Sie zeigt einen mSchtigen Keil tod 
Smptirg^teinen an, der sich in das Qebirge binein- 
drSngt and an dem sich die Torrfickenden Faltensfige 
an diohtgedringten and wenigstens anf der Sttdwest- 
seite hoeh aa&teigenden Massen gestaut haben. Dieee 
Fossa ist niehts andres, als eine tief einreifsende, 
blntende Wnnde der Erdkraste, eine qnere Zer- 
sprengnng des Inselbogens. Die Zersprengnng hat 
gerade dort stattgefanden, wo ein andres groCses 0e- 
birge, das ich mit dem Namen ^Shichitokette" belegt 
habe, an den japanischen Bogen herantritt and mit 
ihni yerwiehst. Den Bewegnngserscheinnngen , die 
dieses Qebirge henrorriefen , die'sein Wachstam be- 
dingten, haben wir die Zersprengnng des japanischen 
Inaelbogens sasasohreiben. 

In dem westlieh Ton der medianen Kette gelegenen 
Inselstreifen Yon Nord-Japan liegen Tier grofse Kessel 
nit je einem Ynlkan. Der mediane Hanptstamm des 
Oebirges entsendet Aste naoh Westen, welche ans alten 
Gesteinen aafgebaut sein miissen. £s kann keinem 
Zweifel nnterliegen, dafs die Tier grofsen kesselformigen 
Depressionen Ton Nord-Japan durch Einbrliebe ent- 
standen sind. Sie bilden die Analoga der Einbruchs- 
keasel, welche am Innenrande Ton Ghngoka liegen. 

Die Tenshiu-Misakafaiten schlielsen sich den Peri- 
pheriesprQngen des Fodji-Einbruchskessels so. Eine 
Verbindnng swischen nord- and sfidjapanischem FIQgel 
ist nicht nachgewiesen^). 



Harada. 

Ein aweites mlchtig in die Bodengestaltnng Japans 
eingreifendes tektonisches Moment ist die an Tnl- 
kanischen Erscheinnngen aniserordentlich reiche Fndji- 
Brnchsone. Sie kann als eine qnere Zone Ton Brneh- 
systemen anfgefafst warden, lings welcher die ndrd- 
licheSchoIle gegen&ber der sQdlichen abgesnnken ist^), 
and erstreckt sich fiber 25 Breitengrade bis sn den 
Talkanischen Marianen. In dem Tom Fadji ndrdlich 
gelegenen Teile dieser Stdrangssone findet die Scharung 
des Sacbalin- and des Sinischen Systems statt 



Es ergibt sich fBr die Innenseite des nord- 
japanischen Bogens eine rostfiSrmige Anordnung der 
Oberflschenformen. Die mittlere Depressionszone bildet 
deshalb keine fortlanfend einheitlicbe Mulde, serteilt 
sich Tielmehr in eine Ansahl Ton kesselformigen Senken. 
Die Valkane, welche in so grofser Ansahl and in so 
hohem Mafte snr Chsrakteristik der Innenseite Nord- 
Japans beitragen, seigen anf Honshiu eine Anordnung 
in drei Parallelreihen 9). 

Das Misakagebirge ist ein Anslaufer des Quanto- 
gebirges, das Tenshiogebirge eine Vorkette des Akaishi- 
gebirges; die Ton diesen beiden Gebirgen gebildete 
bogenfSrmige Linie wire also niehts andres als ein 
Scharnngsbogen der nord- and sUdjapanischen Anften- 
seite. 



seichnung „Zone" auf die longitndinale Oliederung des Oebirges nicht an. £r spricht hier nar Ton einer Fudji- 
sone nnd einer Kirishimasone. Die DnrchfUhrang der mittlem kristallinischen Zone dnrch das ganse Qebirge 
gelingt nicht, da der Qfirtel an dem NordflQgel nicht mehr Terfolgt werden kann. Aneh aus diesem Qrunde 
wire also die Torgeschlagene Qliederung zn beanstanden. 

^) Liegen denn fQr eine solche Absenknng der „ndrdlichen Scholle" irgendwelche Beweise Tor? Es 
wire interessant, etwas Ton solchen Beweisen sn hdren. 

^ Simtliche Yalkanreihen der Karte sind dnrchans unberechtigt. Es liegt nicht der raindeste Qrund 
Tor, die Yalkanreihen so ans der Fossa magna heraaswachsen sn lassen, wie es Harada gethan hat. Die 
Ynlkane der Innenseite des Nordens and des Sfldens sind eben, wie ich nachdriicklieh betont habe, Woche- 
mngen ans Einbrachskesseln. Die Kessel sind dentlich genng entwickelt, nm in dieser Besiehang keinen 
Zweifel anfkommen zn lassen, nnd anch die Entwickelnng der einzelnen Ynlkane in den Kesseln ist dentlich 
genog. Harada schent sich nicht, Yerbindnngen zwischen Ansbrachspankten hersnstellen, welche fiber 200 km 
anseinanderliegen ! Das ist doch etwas zu kfihn. Die hellroten, als Yalkanreihen beseichneten dfinnen Streifen 
der Karte sollen wohl Spalten bezeichnen > Wenn dem so ist, dann liegt ja dem Teile der Haradaschen Fndji- 
sofBe, welcher meiner Fossa magna entsprieht, eine Spalte sn Qmnde. Also die Scharong wttrde zerschnitten 
acin dnrch eine Spalte. Hat es nicht den Anschein, als ob meine Darlegnngen nicht richtig erfafst worden 
wiren, and als ob gerade die Haradascbe Karte einen nnbewoTsten Anschlnfs an meine Anffassung bekundete? 
Die Yersweignng der Idzn-Shichitospalte in der Qegend des Snwako- and Asamagebiets mafs entschieden 
fallen, denn anch die Ton Harada redigierte II. Sektion der Cbersichtskarte gestattet so and so Tiele andre 
Teibindnngen der Ernptionszentren zn Spaltenwegen. Wie soil man sich fibrigens das eigentfimlich gabel- 
fihrmige Eingreifen der Talkanischen Spalten in das japanische Faltengebirge Torstellen and erklaren r Mafs 
Biin die dreizackige Qestalt des Spaltensystems fallen, nnd lafst man die Spalte der ,,Fndjizone** gegen das 
Jftpanisehe Meer hinanslanfen, so kommt die Haradascbe Darstellang im wesentlichen ganz and gar anf das 
kiams, was ich besttglich der tektonischen Qliedernng der japaniachen Inaeln sehon bei so and so Tielen Qe- 
legenheiten Tertreten habe. Bezilglich der Einbrochskessel am Innenrande des gansen Qebirges mochte ich noch 
daranf hinweisen, dais ich diese Kesselbildnngen mit nnr zwei Ansnahmen kenne. Ich habe sie darchschritten 
and Ton hohen fierggipfeln ant tlbersichten genossen. Schon ans diesem Qrande Terdient wohl mein Urteil 
tber die merkwtlrdigen Bildangen, das Ton Harada Tollstindig ignoriert wird, einige Beachtnng. SoTiel mir 
bekannt ist, kennt Harada die Kessel nicht ans signer Anschaanng, and ich mnfs dies anch deshalb stark be- 
swcifeln, weil eine so grofse Cbereinstimmnng der Haradaachen Karte mit der meinen doch schwerlich herTor- 
treten kdnnte, wenn anch er fiberall da gewesen wire, wo ich gewesen bin. 

S) Dieaer Pasans entstammt einem Yortrage, welchen ich in der Ostasiatiaeheo Qeaellschafl fiber den 
Paettdosirkns dee Fndji gehalten habe. 
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Nanmann. Harada. 

Wo lich lofigitndiDale und trantyersale Spalten Die inteDtive Vulkanitat, wi« tie sieh uro den 

schneiden, mufB die Ynlkanitit am grdfaten aein. Asama und Takeyama knndgibt, hat wahrscbeinlich 

ibre Unacbe in dem Vorbandensein einet Spalten- 
syetema, an welcbem die nordjapaniscbe Innenseite am 
Ostfnrs dee Hidagebirges in die Tiefe gebrocben ist. 

Die ZerttQckelnng der Binnenmeerzone bat, wie Nicbt in der Fadjizone, eondern Jn dem dem 

die wahrscbeinlich pliocinen Brecciendecken der Gegend Binnenmeere enUprechenden Streifen batten wir e« 
▼on Sboauibima beweieen, in sebr jnnger Zeit etatt- mit einem auegezeichneten Typui der Grabentenkung 
gefunden. Das brnchstttckweise Abainken kann ale in thnn^. Die sebr machtigen, grofse AndeaitblScke 
ein weeentliches Merkmal dee mittleren der drei Streifen, enthaltenden terti&ren Breccienecbichten, welebe anf 
in die sicb das sUdlicbe Japan nach dem geologiscben Shotoebima und bei Tasbima nnd am Qokenaan anf 
Bau gliedert, bingenommen warden i).. Shikokn in ziemlicb gleicher H5he anf dem Granit- 

sockel rnhend aich ala Beate einer znaammenhSnganden 
Tafel erwieten^ond die etarke Beeinflnasnng der Tertiar- 
Bcbichten der Senknngezone dnrch disloderende Be- 
wegungen gegenttber der im allgemeinen rahigen Lege- 
rung der gleichalt^rigen Qebilde an der Nordaeite 
▼on Shikoku spreohen fiir das jugendliche Alter der 
Grabensenkung dee Setonchi^. 

Aus der vorgefiibrten ZusammensteUuDg ist ersiohtlioh, dab nicht gerade selten eine 
sehr weitgehende tTbereinstimmang in unsern Darlegungen beryortritt. Im Falle derartiger 
VbereiDstimmuDgen feblt es jedooh an einer BezugDabme auf meine vorgaogigen Publi- 
kationen Icb koDDte die ZusammeDstellung nooh weiter fdbren, um auf derartige Ver- 
wandtscbaften binzuweisen. Doob soil es ja bier hauptsaoblicb auf die Prazision der Diffe- 
renzen ankommen. Icb wUrde micb freuen, wenn es mir gelungen sein sollte, diesen Zweck 
zu erreicben, gaDz besonders eine kritisobe Betraobtung der sogenannten „Fujizone" 
in den Ereisen meiner frUhem Mitarbeiter und in japaniscben Ereisen iiberbanpt anzu- 
regen. Unere Bestrebnngen haben ja ein und daaselbe Ziel yor Augen : die Wahrheit. 

Versucben wir es jetzt, die Grenzen der Fossa magna zunaobst lediglicb nacb geo- 
logiscben Gesiobtspunkten naber zu bestimmen. Von Sbizuoka ziebt eine gangartige « 
Eruptiymauer nacb Norden bis zum Anfang der Misaka-Stufe. Die Westgrenze dee Ganges ^ 
sowobl wie die Westgrenze des griinen Streifens der geologiscben GTbersicbtakarte derra^ 
II. Sektion bezeicbnet auob die Westgrenze der Fossa. Aucb der Komagatake-Granitstocka^; 
wUrde als Eruptiygebilde noob zur Fossa zu recbnen sein. Nun biegt die Eichtung des^^ 
Randlinie nacb Nordwesten um und folgt dem Miyagawa bis zum Suwako. Die hier ange^^ 
bauften yulkaniscben Eruptionsprodukte geboren soweit zur Fossa, als sie nacb Siiden aus^s 
greifen. Weiterbin batten wir die ganze Ebene yon Matsumoto als ein Glied der HobF.^ 
gasse zu bezeiohnen. Ein erneutes Umbiegen, diesmal aus Nordwest nacb Nord, ist scbo^^ 
durch die westlicbe Umrandung genannter Ebene angedeutet. Der Fuls des Hidagebirg^- 
bis zur Himegawamiindung lafst dann den plotzlicben Abbruch des Siidflugels bia zu — =3 
Japaniscben Meer auf das deutlicbste erkennen. Wenn man die bescbriebene Linie ar—xj/ 
den Karten yerfolgt, so wird man erkennen, dab ibr Verlaof ein keineswegs regelmabig^^ 
ist. Sie lalst namlicb yorerst ein zweimaliges, wenn aucb flaobes Umbiegen heryortret»27^ 
und dann besobreibt sie im Detail ziemlicb komplizierte Ausbuobtungen. Nicbtadestoweniger 
pragt sicb orograpbiscb eine Reibe yon Tiefenlinien aus, welobe den allgemeinen Verlavf 
der Grenzlinie auf dieser Seite recbt deutlicb macben. Es sind dies die Tiefenlinien dea 
Fujikawa, des Miyagawa und des Himegawa. Aucb der plotzliobe Abbruob der grolsen 
Faltenziige, welobe aus West und Siid beranzieben, markiert siob sebr deutlioh langa ein«r 



1) Icb babe, wie schon oben bemerkt, nie bebauptet, dafs in der Fosea magna eine Grabeneenkiuig Tor* 
liege, sondem babe die que re Depreasion der Zereprengung einfach mit dem Namen Foaia magna belegt. 

3) Icb beanstande die Bezeichnung dee Setouchi ale Orabeneenkung. Eine Grabeneenkung iat ein awi« 
aohen zwei Parallelklflften hinziehendes, gesenktee, streifenformigee Stiick der Erdkruste. Der Setonehiatreifen 
ist dagegen eine Triimmerzone , in der die Zeretorung langs einer Mittellinie am atarkaten heTTonutretcn 
scheint. Die Begrenzung dieter TrUmroerzone nach aufeen ist echarf, geradlinig, wabrend aie naoh iimtn gtnz 
unregelmafsig erscheint. 



Die Fossa magna. 

Yerwandtsohaft mit dem Himalaya, dem Ural, den Alpen and andern grofsen bogenfo 
KammgebirgszUgen der Erde. Auf der vordero, aufserD oder koovexen Scite liej 
▼erfestigte Zone stark gefalteter Sedimente, auf der ibnerD, koDkavon oder Riicksei 
gegen eine Zone von Triimmern, Ruinen, ScholleD| langhioziebenden SpaltenergUssei 
bmchkesseln uod Yulkanen. Nun ist aber der Riickseite das Merkmal der Faltung 
nur nicht fremd, es treten vielmehr auch bier StauungeD und Quetschungen dor Scl 
auf, welobe kaum weniger intensiv genannt werden konueD, ale die der AufseDzone 
Falten der Innenzone sind sogar vielfacb nacb au&en ubersturzt, eine Erscheinuiig, 
Siidflttgel auf das deutlicbste wahrgenommen werden kann. AufBerdem bescbriinkt s: 
Faltung auf der Innenseite keineswegs auf die altera Sedimente; sie bat selbst die ju 
Ablagerungen ergriffen. 

Auf der Westseite der Fossa magna sind die Falten deatlich geschleppt ; dageg< 
auf ibrer Ostseite im Bergland von Enanto ein so vollkommener Parallelismus u 
Querspalte bervor, dafs man bier eine Pressung von der Fossa aus anzunehmen eini 
recbtigung baben diirfte. Im Bergland von Quanto findet jedenfalls nicht das entscl 
Umbiegen in die normale Ricbtung des Nordfliigels statt, wie im Akaisbi-Spbenc 
IJmbiegung in die Siidwestricbtung stattfindet. Die nordwestlicbe Ricbtung der Fal 
Bergland von Kuan to diirfte also nur zum Toil auf Scbleppung zurUckzufubren sein. 
fallend sind tibrigens die queren Streicbricbtungen, welcbe sicb im NordflUgel bis weit 
bemerkbar macben. Die grolsen Eruptivmassen , welcbe sicb in der Gegend des i 
Shirane &c. angebauft finden, erklaren sicb durcb die Kreuzung der Longitudinalspal 
der Querspalte, welcbe gerade dieser Oegend zukommt. 

Was nun die Verteilung der tektoniscben Vorgange auf die einzelnen Zeitalt 
trifft, so dUrfen wir zunacbst daran festbalten, dafs scbon vor Ablagerung dor palaoz< 
Sohicbten intensive Faltungen erfolgt sein mtissen. Die kristalliniscben Scbiefc 
Berglandes von Kuanto zeigen andre Lagerungsverbaltnisse als die benacbbartcn Gobi 
palaozoiscben Ara. Scbon fur die altere Zeit bestebt ein abnliches Verhaltnis. 
Oneilse scheinen namliob vor Bildung der kristalliniscben Scbiefer Pressungen erlitl 
haben. Dann mufe icb wiederholt auf die abweiobende Stellung der Scbicbten im siic 
Telle des Kuantoberglandes aufmerksam macben. Nacb diesen Verbaltnissen zu sch 
diirften auch in der palaozoiscben Zeit Faltungen erfolgt sein. Die ganze Inselkett 
jedenfalls schon gegen Scbluls der palaozoiscben oder zu Beginn der mesozoiscbc 
fertig gebildet, ragte sogar zum grolsen Tell Uber das Meer empor, wie die Seicb 
bildungen der Trias-, Jura- und Kreidezeit beweisen. Die Longitudinalspalte ist unz 
haft sebr alt. Sie muls sich scbon vor Entstehung der kristalliniscben Scbiefer g 
haben and war wabrscheinlicb der erste und HauptanlaDs zum Emporwachsen des | 
Gebirges. 

Die Haupteruptionen sind ziemlicb spat erfolgt. Ich babe scbon friiber angc 
dab bei weitem die Hauptmasse der an der Oberflacbe bervortretenden Graiiitgc 
welcbe nacbst den Sedimentarmassen den wicbtigsten Anteil am Aufbau der japar 
Oebirge nehmen, erst mit Scbluls der palaozoiscben Ara oder mit Beginn der mesozc 
au^etreten sei. Seitdem icb zu diesem Resultate gedrangt wurde, ist die Kennti 
mesozoischen Ablagerungen des japaniscben Inselkranzes weitergediebcn. Nacb 1 
kam weitaus die grofsere Halfte der vortertiaren massigen Gesteine erst gegen En< 
mesozoischen Ara zum Ausbruob. £s soli nun auch noch kein Eruptivgestein von triad 
oder jurassisobem Alter bekannt sein. Wir diirfen bieraus keineswegs den Scblu 
ein jogendliches Alter der Longitudinalspalte wagen, denn die jQngern Eruptivgebildo 
aich ja immer wieder an alte Spalten, die jUngern Ergusse decken die altern 
Begel zu. 

Es mdge mir zum Sohlols gestattet sein, einer Theorie Raum zu geben, welc 




Mii den VerlialtniBHen det JapaniBoben Bog&Ds hergeleitet hahe, und welohe 
^orteil hat, eetir wichtige Geeetze tu. erklaren. Ich gUabe far die Urseit erne dm 
vih&rungm\Upm\d io dea Region en ^ dee jeUigen asiatiscbeE KantioeDts Qberrugond 
innehm^u zti mtiiseD. Ural, RimaliiyA und jap&Dischen Bogen balte icb fur Rand 
lienor ioi Laufa der ZeitalUr grofsenteila in eicb zuaammengebrodieiieii BcbweDang • 
Brdkdrpdrs. Bine krei&fdrmigd, sobmale QeodjnklinaJe wtirdo rli^ erii^ Aalage zut BUdl 
ler Gebirgtbogen vonettjUen. Die rait d«r Tiefe wacbiende 8lreckiif*g der untar dii 
Rtnne gelegenen KrtisteDteile loat sich in det BildUDg cin#r Bpalte sue, Det Gewolbedi 
ler KaJutte boding t daa tTber quell en der auf der lonenieite der Spulto galegenen Mafl 
las Gebirge waehat empor* Auf betdeu Seitea der Spalte, tiinen und auisei], ©rfolgt 
tung. Die MasseD quellen oach aulben iiber, wMbrend die nach inDea gelegeoen 
^nsinken. Die Ergusse erfoigen nscb der Innenaeile und kdnnen bier aucb dur«^b 
lare Spalten einen Auaweg finden. Auf dieie Weise erlelart eicb vielleicht am hmimn 
3eg«DBaU 2\riBobeii der verdiebteten, befesdgten Aulaetiione and der darcb bmg bin^iel 
Eljektietien^ durcb bob a Vulkanitat und duroh dai» Einiinken BtreifeniBrmiger Bestiknili 
ibaraktemierteu luneuzoue. 
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au8 den VerhaltniBsen des Japanischen Bogens hergeleitet habe, und welohe wenigstens den 
Vorteil hat, sehr wiohtige Gesetze zu erklaren. loh glaabe flir die Urzeit eine das An- 
naherungsellipsoid iu den Regionen'des jetzigen asiatischen Kontinents iiberragende Kalotte 
annebmen za miissen. Ural, Himalaya und japaniscben Bogen balte icb fiir Randbildangen 
dieser im Laufe der Zeitalter grofsenteils in sioh zusammengebrochenen Sohwellang des 
Erdkorpers. Eine kreieformige, sobmale Geosynklinale wiirde die erste Anlage zur Bildong 
der Gebirgsbogen ▼orstellen. Die mit der Tiefe wachsende Streckung der unter dieser 
Rinne gelegenen Krustenteile lost sich in der Bildung einer Spalte aus. Der Gewolbedrock 
der Kalotte bedingt das tTberquellen der auf der Innenseite der Spalte gelegenen MaBsen, 
das Gebirge wachst empor. Auf beiden Seiten der Spalte, innen und aulsen, erfolgt Fal- 
tung. Die Massen quellen nacb aulsen iiber, wabrend die nacb innen gelegenen Streifen 
einsinken. Die Ergiisse erfolgen nacb der Innenseite und konnen bier aucb darch sekan- 
dare Spalten einen Ausweg finden. Auf diese Weise erklart sicb vielleicht am beaten der 
Gegensatz zwisoben der verdiobteten, befestigten Aufsenzone und der durcb lang binziehende 
Ejektionen, durcb bobe Vulkanitat und duroh das Einsinken streifenfdrmiger BeetandteUe 
oharakterisierten Innenzone. 
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trachtlioher Meereserhebung. Sie bilden breite HUgelgruppen und zieben uber Passt 
welohe nabezu 1000 m Hohe erreichen. Die vulkanischen Tuffe bilden Tafelii oder 
gerandete R&oken. Sie sind vielfach sehr unfruchtbar uud tragen besonders iin aufs 
Norden der Hauptinsel nur lockere Bestande. Die tertiaren Vorkommnisse konne 
lange es sich nur um BeurteiluDg der OberflaohengestaltUDg handelt, mit den vulkan 
Tuffen in eine Kategorie gestellt werden. Ihres lokalen Vorkommens wegeu und 
deshalb, weil sie sich ausschliefslich an niedrigere Niveaus halten, sind sie von geri 
Bedeutung. 

Um einen ungefahren Begriff von den Hohenverbaltnissen der vornebmsten Gif 
geben, babe ich in folgender Tabelle eine Keihe von Berghoben unter Angabe dei 
logiscben Natur zusammengestellt. 
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A us (ler Tabelle ist zu erseben, dufs die Vulkane im allgemeinen das Gebirge he 
Iberragt'ii. In zweiter Linie raiigieren die Gipfel des alien Berglandes der Aufsensei 
^Vir liabtTi aber hier zu berucksichtigen, dafs die hochsten Spitzen des Alten BerglaD< 
lorn Akaisbisplienoid angehbron, also eiucm Gebirgsklotze, der eigentlich keine ganz d 
Tialen Verhiiltnisse zeigt. Hier siod die Falten auf einen sehr engen Raum zusammi 
j^cdriingt, wio ps sonst nirgends in der ganzen Inselkette der Fall ist. Demnach soil 
Mgentli(;]i die Granitgipiel als nachst den vulkanischen im allgemeinen am hochsten s 
"agend bezeichnet werden. Aurh anderweitige iiltere Eruptivgesteine kbnnen so bedeutei 
Siveaus erreirben. 
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Was die Kiistengliederung der vier grofsen Inseln betrifift, so tritt zwischen c 
tinentalen und der ozeanischen Seite des ganzen Bogens ein sehr augenfalliger G 
hervor. Die letztere zeigt nsimlich viel zahlreichere Buchten uDd Vorgebirge. Sie 
reiober gegliedert. Harada^) fdbrt, um diese Gegensatze zu' cbarakterisieren, die 
der Ino'scben KUstenaufnabme aD, welcbe zu Anfang dieses Jabrbunderts ausgefiibrt 
ist. Nacb diesen Aufnabmen betragt die Kiistenlange auf der ozeaniecben Seite i 
panisobe Ri, auf der kontinentalen nur 1155 (1 japan. Ri = 8,2d07 km). Es wi 
die Gliederung auf der pazifiscben Seite mebr als doppelt so grofs wie auf der ii: 
Japaniscben Meeres. Die Zablen sind indesaen keineswegs zutreifend , da die Um 
des Binnen meeres, der sogenaDDten loland-Sea, in das ganze Gebirge bineinfdllt unc 
wegs bei Beurteilung der Umgrenzung desselben durcb das Meer in Betracbt komm< 
Wir baben strong zu unterscheiden zwisoben Innenrand und Aufsenrand des Bogei 
Triimmerzone der Inland-Sea liegt im Scbofse der Kordillere. Ebensowenig wie < 
licbe Kustenlinie von Cbiugoku und die nordliche Kustenlinie von Sbikoku bei ei 
recbnung, wie die vorgefubrte, in Betracbt gezogen werden soUte, kann die 
umscblieisung von Kiusbiu zu der ozeaniscben Seite gerecbnet werden. 

In dem Umrisse der Insel Sbikoku sowobl wie der Halbinsel Kii gibt sicb dae 
greifen des Zentralmassivs zu erkennen. Der quere Abbrucb streicbender Bergriickc 
das Meer fiibrt in der Bungostrafse und am OstflUgel von Kii zur Bildung von Ris 
Der SUdfitigel des BogenFt zeigt auf der Aufsenseite grofse bogenformige Ausschni 
auf ausgedebnte Senkungsfelder binweisen. Solcbe Ausscbnitte feblen im Nordfliige 
leicbt weist dieser Gegensatz darauf bin, dafs im Gebiete des Riukiu bogens (zwisc 
Riukiu und Sbicbito) Auseinanderzerrungen stattgefunden baben, als Folge der Hew 
in der Sbicbitokette. Das Durcbgreifen der Zonen gibt sicb in der Form von Ye. 
kaido) ebensowobl zu erkennen wie in der Gestaltung der Insel Kiusbiu'^). 

Fassen wir nun, um den Zuscbnitt des Gebirges beurteilen zu konnen, die Hoi 
des Terrains ins Auge, so ist zunacbst auf die Triimmerzone des Setoucbi, des 
meeres, aufmerksam zu macben. Dieselbe bat die Form einer flacben, mit zab! 
aufserordentlicb unregelmafsig begrenzten, stellenweise sebr dicbt gedriingt stebent 
hebungen besetzten Mulde. Die seitlicbe Begrenzung dieser Depression , welcbe i 
Shimonoseki bis Amagasaki und dariiber binaus auf 400 km Lange verfolgen lalst, 
unregelmafsig. 

Bei Elimination der Vulkane iallt eine zweite groDse Hoblform auf, namlicb d 
gesteilte Uber 200 km lange Depression der Fossa magna. Sie ist mit grofsen Vulka 
besetzt, lalist aber nocb jetzt eine quer Uber den ganzen Inselbogen ziebende, dure 
wege markierte Tiefenlinie erkennen. Meeresdurcbbrecbungen liegen in der Strc 
Bongo und in der Straise von Sbimonoseki vor, wabrend eine weitere quergestel 
pression vom Yodogawa durcb den Biwasee Uber den Todogutsetoge nacb Tsuruga 

Das Japanische Gebirge bat sebr scbone Langstbalbildungen aufzuweisen. Hoi 
dieser Art beobacbten wir in grofser Kegelmafsigkeit am Innenrande des Zentral 
Sie bezeicbnen vielfacb die Grenze zwiscben Aufsen- und Innenzonc. Von Nord n 
baben wir folgende Langstbiiler zu nennen: Mabecbigawa, Kitakamigawa , Abukui 
Tenriugawa^) zum Teil, Kusbidagawa und Miyagawa, Kiinogawa, Yosbinogawa^). Au 

1) Di0 japanischen Inseln, S. 5. 

^) Eine aasffihrliGhe Beschreibung der Kiistengestaltunt,' findet sich in der acgeftthrten Scbrift 
8. 1—26. 

^ Der TenriugawA dnrcbbricht im nntern Teile seines Laufes das Gebirge in qnerer Richtung. 

*) Der Yoshinogawa besteht ans drei Abteilungen. Der Unterlaaf lieht in der Prorini Awa 
lan«iigrenie dea ZmitralmassiTS swischen kristaUinischen Schiefem and einem mesozoiscben Kilcken 
Mittellsafe bUdet er einen engen Qnerdarchbmch durcb den Streifen der kriatallinischen Sobiefer 
dsBB wieder an der AnCienseito des ZentralmassiTs twiscben kristalliniscben Scbiefem and palioioi8( 
bkt sam LingitbiL 
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^Qi^nnten sind nocb Kiiogawa £um Teil, AritagawE imil Itakagawa (auf Kii)^ Kakagii 
llukak, Aira) ata unlergeordDete Lingathalbildungeis zM be^eichaeD. Daft Gebtrge iat \ 
brigen Teioh an QuerthalefD. Eigentiimlkh si ad die mehr oder weniger knkrdrmi| 
lurslaufe im Nordeo ?on Honsbiu^ welche^ im allgemeiiiefi einer nordwestlicben RichtJ 
4geDdj dem Winl«l emer w^etwarti g^Fichtetaji AbjsweigMOg von der Hauptk^tte 
[KfingeD, utD deiD JapauischeD Meere xLt£ystT(>tn6D ; der Iwakigawai dtr Noehirogawa nnd i 
[ogamigawa. Aganogawa und Shinanogawa zeigen Bchon abweichendo ¥erbaltniEa«. 

Die Insela Kiuibiu und Hokkaido zdgta m bezug auf Btdlaog sowohl %'im Gestalt 
ml Analogie. Auch was dea Zuachmtt des gAzizen Qehirgm nacb den Eroaiooswegen i 
iBtj gibt elch ein« Yenrandtschaft kund. Die Flulslatifa balten Bicb nEmlioh auf 
Bseln an einen Verlauf, der weoig oder gar keind GesetrniafBigkeit zti verrat^n scbeli 
1 keiDem der beiden Gebiete sind deutlicb entwic^kelte Lange thaler vorhanden. Die Scfai 
I d fee en YerbaltDiisen tragt cfiTtDbar einrnal die gerings AuidebDnog der Inaeln in 
ingsrkhtung uad dann das eigentlkbe Eingreifen der vulkanbcben BiMu&gen, { 

Die Hauptwasseracbeide veriauft auf Yexo Tom Kap Soyaiaki in gekrilmoiter Li| 
m Erimogaki der Ricbtucig NNW — 880 folgend l}< Dleie Waaserscbeide enUpriobt 4 
rasterscheide dee Kitakainigebirgei, Yem Bt«l)t eben ein aebr weit geg^n den Oz* 
banfigeacbobenea Stiiok dm gaiisen Oebirges dar. 

Bie Waiisersobeida der Hauptina^l HonBbiu hat in dem NordflUgel erst einen 2i6mlS| 
leiobmafBigen Yerlauf. Sie folgt vorerst da to Hucken einer eebr regelmaJiig ausgebildetij 
it Vdkanea g«€piokt6n Kettey wdcbe ich scbon Mb«r aU Meridiankette dea Nordeoa |^ 
4cbnet h&be. SUdlicb ron Aizu bi^t liber die Waseerscbaida nacb SW urn, folgt detn Ynlkij 
'anze dea Sbiraoe, Azuma nnd Aaama und bea^breibt nun bier eioe aehr merkwurdige Al 
lebtung nach dem Ozean zu, Sie geht aUdweBtlich toqi Suwase« uber den Toriitoge, Bti| 
i Zickmck sum Korikura auf und veriauft nun, von kurzen BrecbuBgen und Bucbtungl 
»ges«beD^ ziemlicb gleichmafsig bis sur weatlieben Eoduug von Chiugoku, die Mitte diMi 
■ufaen lappenrdrmigen Halbinflel durcbEiebend. Die auffaUigate ErscbeiDung im Y«rlM 
eser langen Waaaeracheide i^t nun die erwahnte Ausbucbtung. Die Bildniig tat ab< 
cht nur auffallig^ sondern aach in bohem Grade intereasant, well sie dorthin fallt, w 
e Fossa magna quer liber den Inselbogen zieht. Man konnte diese Region der StoruB 
)s normalen Baues der Gebirge als einen Knoten bezeicbnen, von dem aus die Waase 
den nach alien Richtungen bin ausstrahlen. 

Eine Betracbtung der Wasserscbeiden innerhalb der einzelnen Gebirgaabscbnitte fubi 
I keinem sehr befriedigenden Resultat. Wer in dieser Beziehung Studien machen wil 
3r kann nicbt besser thun, als eine mit der alten Provinzeinteilung versebene Karte zi 
and zu nehmen. Sind doch die Provinzgrenzen immer solcbe Linien, die in der Nati 
orgescbrieben sind. Sie folgen, soweit es irgend angeht, den Bergriicken. Auch die Ken 
nteilung richtet sich nach der Gebirgsbeschaflfenheit. Es eriibrigt zu erwahnen, dafs di 

1) Eine neuere Darstellung der Geologie Ton Hokkaido verdanken wir Jimbo (Explanatory Text to tl: 
ological map of Hokkaida. Satporo 1890 und : General Geological Sketch of Hokkaido with special referent 
the Petrography. Satporo 1892). Unsre Kenntnisse iiber die bisher leider sehr rernachlassigte Ids 
nd durch die Untersuchungen Jimbos in bohem Hafse erweitert worden , besonders ist gegen die Lymai 
hen „ Surveys" ein anerkennungswerter Fortschritt zu verzeichnen. Es wiire aber zu wiinschen , dais d 
sgehung der Insel sich auch in die wildern Teilc der Qebirgsregion ausdehnte, welche als Hidakakette m 
)rdo8tliche Kette zu bezeichnen wiiren. Auch die nahere Untersuchung der Gebirgsteile, welche zwiecht 
utapkaushipe uod Shiretokozaki aufgetilrmt liegen, ware dazu angethan, die tektonischen Yerhaltnisse Yezo 
slche jetzt immer noch in Tielfacher Beziehung unaufgeklart sind, zu enthullen. Es erscbeint nichts wen)g< 
3 zweifellos, dafs die yulkanischen Gesteine so grofse Strecken des Inlandgebiets von Yezo in Aospruc 
hmcD, wie es die Karten zeigen. Dem alten Bergland wird doch scbliefslich eine grofsere Ausdehnung i\ 
jmmen. Nach Jimbos Angaben steigen die zwischen Satporo und Oshamambe gelegenen vulkanischen Mas8< 
L folgonden Hdhen an: Makkarinupuri (0440 F.), Iwanobori (3374 F.), Usu (ungefahr 1868 F.), Tarum 
830 F.). Hakkadake und Ezan (1914 F.) und Komadake (4000 F.). Nutabkaushipe wird zu 7500 F. ut 
eakan zu 4790 F. angegeben. Leider vermifst man die Angabe, urn was fiir Fufs ea sich handelt, wah 
heinlich jedoch liegl nicht der japanische Shaku, sondern der englische Fuis vor. 
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Waasereoheide des Kitakami-Berglands nach der Weetseite bin driingt. lo einen 
allerdiDgt, im Falle des Sarukaiahikawa, greift sie wait oach Otten aus. Auch im Ab 
Bergland ist der Abfall naob der Innenaeite etwas Bteiler. Daa Oleicbe gilt yom £ 
Bbikoka-Bergland. Weil sich auf Kiusbiu eine Wasserscbeide yerfolgen laTst, welcl 
Kap Cbicbakof darcb die Mitte der Insel nacb Morden bis zur Stralae von Sbim 
lauft, bat man fUr diesen Teil des Bogens ein Meridiangebirge aniunebmen beliebl 
dnrcbauB ungereohtfertigterweiBe. Das alte Bergland greift, wie icb sobon beton 
durcb, und daa vom Azo eingenommene Gebiet ist niobts andres als eine Fortsetzu 
Setoucbi-Triimmerzone. Aucb bei Yezo fragt es sicb nocb sebr^ ob eine ^Mountaii 
of tbe Cbisbima-Zone", wie sie von Jimbo angenommen wird, tbatsacblicb vorbande 

Harada bat eine tektoniscbe Gliederung des japaniscben Gebirges vorgenoramen, 
siob von meinen frtibern Ausfdbrungen nur dadurcb unterscbeidet, dais sie mebr ins 
geht Dais die Aufstellung einer Fujizone der Berecbtigung entbebrt, babe icb sc 
andrer Stelle dargelegt. Will man ferner den Ausdruck y,Sobarungsbogen" in die T( 
logie einfQbren, so muls jedenfalls erst bewiesen werden, ob eine Sobarung in de 
■tatt bat. Ferner kann icb micb niobt zur Existenz einer Dewakette bekennen, 
die Oebirge Yatate, Taibeesan, Asasbi und Nippon-Daira umfassen soil. Eine solcb< 
gibt es niobt. Die einselnen Glieder sind durcb tiefe und weite Einsenkungen vonei 
gescbieden. Wer diese Telle der Insel bereist bat, wird scbwerlicb der Ansicbt zu 
dafs die Tb&ler des Nosbirogawa, Omoigawa &c. nur Durcbbrliobe durob eine Kette bi 
Dem Meridiangebirge entwacbsen auf der Innenseite astformige Abzweigungen, ui 
diesen Abzweigungen bangen die Vulkane Friicbten gleiob zusammen. Icb babe die 
wUrdigen Erscbeinungen, welcbe am Innenrande des Nordfliigels auftreten, als Ein 
kessel gedeutet^) und muls an dieser Auffassung nocb jetzt festbalten. Was da 
Plateaubildungen betrifft, welobe Harada anflibrt, n&mlicb das Aidzu-Plateau und dac 
Hida*PlateaUy so balte icb dafttr, dais diese Benennuogen ebensowenig zutreffend sind 
gedebnte Gebirgsteile, welobe den Mamen ,,Plateau " verdienten, kommen im ganzen 
•ohen Bogen nicbt vor. 

Das Japanische Gebirge wird durcb die Fossa magna in swei der Ausdebnuui 
gleichwertige und aucb sonst gleicb besobafiPene Abscbnitte geteilt, einen Nordflug< 
einen BUdflligel. Man konnte die durcb die FlUsse Fujikawa und Kamanasbigawa, 
gawa und Himegawa angezeigte Tiefenlinie als Grenzscbeide der beiden Absobnitte a] 
Ein Bolcbes Yorgeben miifste aber vom geologiscben Gesicbtspunkte aus durcbaus 
leohtfertigt erscbeinen. Die Fossa magna bildet ein neutrales Gebiet, sie ist also ai 
Sonderabscbnitt des Japaniscben Gebirges zu betrachten. 



1. 

Nordflflgel des Japaniachen Bogena^). 

A, Die Aufaentone. 
Die Aulsenzone des Nordfliigels bestebt aus dem Kitakami-Bergland , dem Abt 
Bergland, zu welch letzterm vielleicbt nocb die Tsukuba Berge gerecbuet werden koi 

1) AbbandluBg II, 8. 81. 

S) leh 1mm bk der folgenden Betnebtong Ytio unberScktiebtigt, da die Kenntnii dieMr IumI ! 
VBToUttliidig enebeint, and kann Torllnfig auf Jimbos Uotencbeidnng einer Cbisbimakette, einer Hide 
•taier BordSftUebeii Kette and einer Osbimaketta TerweiMn. Zukttnftige Untenachongen dttrften jt< 
iiser etwM aadem AaffMtnng der OberfliebenpUetik Tmos fftbren. 

*) Wena Htrtds dM Aebiwogebirge noeb inr AnfMnione reebnet, eo trifft er biermit gewirs ni 
BMhte, dens dM Bergland Ton Knanto let gant eo aafgebant wie dM Bergland Ton Sbikok, and wenn 
lataterM die imere GrenM der AaCMnaone an der Innengrente der kriatalUaiscben Sebiefer annebi 
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lod dem Bergland voo Kuanto. Aufaerdem g^hi^ren hwhwr dk hUgvligf^D Oelinde r 
ialbiDselD, wekhe den Oolf toq Yeddo einrabtnon , unci welclie wir niit flKmclA ah 
Jobenschwellen von Kateufflawo tind di^r ^Jtum-Httlbtiiie! beseiolmeD woUee, I>i*i E 
rm Yf»ddo t^^ebo^t grolsenteils zuv Aufi^eniotJe. Wo die 6reDslini# diiTcb dktes TieJ" 
f^dlifift^ lit infolge d«f VerbUliung durch jaiigere Abkgerungea mohi imiguMt^hn 
^nere Grente der nordliebea Bergland er fallt mil der Tiefeuliole def LingvtMItr 1 
ffordens zusainiDen. 

I ll. Ike Inntnzmii^ 

Eine litmlich regelmafBig ausgebild^lej im atlgememen sehftrilaisfige, m\% vieletj ht 
HigettdeD Qipfeln versebene Kette, die mit einer An^ahl gpgen dan Japftnitchc^ U^er 1 
El abend en AbzweigungeD YeTiebett bt, i^iebt Tom liur^orsieti Nor den der HauptitiBt^l b^rti 
rtim See von liiawashiro, wo eine Unterbredmng vorliwgt. Die der Mjitt* dea hm 
blgendo Kette babe icb schon frtiher Meridiankette Am Nariiflligeld genannt« Hafi 
iennt eie Wtiserscbeide odcr MutBukette, Burdi die ftitftirmigen, g^geo die Inneziai 
jfericbteten Abzweigungen werden bagenformige Depr©8sion«*ri gebiMet, welcbe siob 
Um Japaniacben Meor bin i^ffnen , um die Fitisee austreten kh latseu. Diese Ke«gel 
jch, wi© icbon waiter obeo hervorgehoben, nocb jetjt als Einbruebikesiel auf. Jeder 
lintn ist dtircb einen Vtilkan ausge^eiebnet. Nacb diesen vulkMJtHeberi Gipteln, we] 
(as Land boeb iiberr agon ^ untf^rscbeiden wir eioen Gaigaii-Keiie], eifi^n C b i o kt 
Eesae], einen U ori^OBlis-K«>isel und einen 1 wakt -Kissel. ^ 

Die ftitiormigen Auawlicbae der MenrliankefJe unterKcb^iden wir aJ^j Yai at e-Mnsa 
Faibei-^EeBBiv^ Afiahi-Masaiv und lid e^MasBi v ^) In dem See vod Indwa4 
briobt die MeridiankeUa abp nnd ea verlauft hier mne quere Depression 70t) der 8 
lea Jap&niaebeu Meerea ber bis zur Tiefenlinie des Abukumagftwa. Die Bodentcbwel 
prelohe den See auf der Oatseite uingrenjsen, weiaen eine derart bedeutende Einscbniin 
inf^ dafi die Hiigel dutch einen Tunnel durcbbrocben werden konnten und die Wi( 
les Sees uunmebr nicbt allein naeb dem Japaniacben Meet sondern auch nacb dem frd 
3zean zu abfliefsen. Im Suden dieser Querdepression liegt ein macbtiger Gebirgsknot) 
ivelclier seine VtTzweigunL;pn nacb dcii verscbiedensten Richtuiipren entsendet. Nicbt wenit 
lis vior Provinzen treten in dem Knoten zusammen. Der Taishaku-Gebirgsknot 
?endet einen Zweig nacb X und NO, SO und SW. Der siidwest warts ^jericbtete Zweig i:^ 
il)er in den siclielformit: gekriimmten Zug der Vulkane Shirane, Azunia und Asania. Si 
)stlieh voni Asamu hricht das vulkanisobe Gebirge wie die ganze Inneiizone bei den Beri: 
\rafune und Oireta am Kande des Alten B e r u 1 a n d e s von Kuanto ab. 
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In dur^ (Tebi"'t dieses streil'en- uml mulder-liuiiiiju'en, quergestellten Abscbnitts des Ins 
bogens fallen das Jdzu-Massiv, die Ha k o n e ■ B e rg e , der A s li i I a ka • 8 t o ck , i 
Fuji, der P s»' u d o z i r k u s des Fuji, der T a n za \v a - S t oc k , das Kokusbi-0 
b i r g e , die '^' a t s u g a t a k e - T a t e s b i n a y a m a - K e 1 1 e , die C b i k u m a • B e r g e und < 
V u 1 k a n i s c h e K u ]• j) e n g e b i r g e des '^' a k e y a m a. 



nvi~.s,n uuii. du' kriKt.'i'.liiii^chtn Schii lei" von (^.;iiito die Grenzc iler Aulson/one beslimnien. Wo sicL, ' 
cs in diT Elciir von V-'ddo dtr Fall iht, die (irenze der Erui>tivrivM(»ii, die Sj'ur der grofacn Meridiacsps 
nicht genau verfnl^'m laLnt, da niij.s-sc:: cben die kl•istullir]i.>^cllen Sehieft-r den Ausschlag geben. 

^) Id; bcdiene niich hierlr i derselben Naniin, die schon von Harada an^:''wandt worden sind. 



-> 
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3. 
Sudfliigel des japanischen Bogens. 

A, Die Aufsenzone. 
Das Akaishisphenoidy dasBergland vonEii, das Ber gland von Kii 
das Vulkangebirge desKirishima und die Berge von Osumi und Sats 

B. Die Inne?tzone. 

Die Kiso-Kette, die Hida-Kette, die Mi no-Hida-Eette, die Su 
Rette, die Kasagi-Eette, die Eatsuragi-Eette, die Berge von Sanuli 
Takanawa, die stark zersagte und verzweigte Eette von Chukoku mit Eii 
kesseln am Innenrande, die durch ZertrUroroerung ausgezeichnete Mulde des Set 
Auf Eiushiu finden wir die folgenden Vulkangebirge : AzOyOnzen^Takayamu, 
dake, Yufu, Futango und Hikozan, ferner die Berge von Hizen und Chik 
meist vulkaniscbe Euppengebirge oder Eegel. 

Bei vorstebender Einteilung habe icb micb soviel wie moglicb den Haradascb 
nennungen angescblossen. £s kam mir eben nicht sowobl darauf an, neue Namen 
finden, als Elarheit beziiglich der tektoniscb - oroplastiscben Gliederung der Japa 
Oebirge herbeizufiihren. Was die Hobeuverhaltnisse und die spezielle Gliederu 
einzelnen Oebirgsteile betrifft, so wolle sich der freundlicbe Leser an die beigegeben^ 
halten, in welcher das Terrain nach 200-Meterkurven dargestellt ist. 

Zum Schlufs mochte icb nur noch auf jenen eigentumlicben Gegensatz hiiiweisen, ^ 
swiBchen den Bodenerbebungen der Innen- und Aufsenzone bestebt. Innen find 
Ketten und Euppengebirge, aufsen Bergland, auf der Innenseite gibt sicb eine Neigi 
Aoflosung der Formen kund , wabrend sicb die Riicken im Gebiete der Aufsenzo 
zusammendrangen und die Gliederung nur in sebr unvollkommener Weise stattfindec 
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und dem Bergland von Kuanto. AufBerdem gehbren bierher die bUgeligen Oelande zweier 
Halbinseln, welcbe den Golf von Yeddo einrahmen, und welcbe wir mit Harada als die 
Hobenschwellen von Katsuraawa und der Miura-Halbinsel bezeicbnen wollen. Die Ebene 
von Teddo gebort grofsenteils zur Aufsenzone. Wo die Grenzlinie durcb dieses Tiefland 
verlauft; ist infolge der VerbUllung durcb jungere Ablagerungen nicbt festzustellen. Die 
innere Grenze der nbrdlicben Berglander fallt mit der Tiefenlinie der LUngstbaler des 
Nordens zusammen. 

B, Dk Innenzone. 

Eine ziemlich regelmUfsig ausgebildete, im allgemeinen sebarfkantige, mit vielen bocb- 
ragenden Gipfeln versebene Eette, die mit einer Anzabl gegen das Japaniscbe Meer bin- 
ziebenden Abzweigungen verseben ist, ziebt vom aufsersteD Norden der Hauptinsel berunter 
zum See von Inawasbiro , wo eine Unterbrecbung vorliegt. Die der Mitte des Landes 
folgende Keite babe icb scbon frllber Meridiankette des Nordflugels genannt. Harada 
nennt sie Wasserscbeide oder Mutsukette. Durcb die astforroigen, gegen die Innenseite 
gericbteten Abzweigungen werden bogenformige Depressionen gebildet, welcbe siob nacb 
dem Japaniscben Meer bin offnen , um die FlUsse austreten zu lassen. Diese Kessel fasse 
icb, wie scbon weiter oben hervorgeboben, nocb jetzt als Eiobrucbskessel auf. Jeder von 
ibnen ist durcb einen Vulkan ausgezeicbnet. Nacb diesen vulkaniscben Gipfeln, welcbe 
das Land bocb iiberragen, unterscbeiden wir einen Gassan-Kessel, einen Cbiokai- 
Kessel, einen Moriyosbi-Eessel und einen Iwaki-Kessel. 

Die astfdrmigen AuswUcbse der Meridiankette unterscbeiden wir alo Yatate-Massivi 
Taibei-Massiv, Asahi-Massiv und lide-Massiv^). In dem See von Inowasbiro 
bricbt die Meridiankette ab, und es verlauft bier eine quere Depression von der Seite 
des Japaniscben Meeres ber bis zur Tiefenlinie des Abukumagawa. Die Bodenscbwellen, 
welcbe den See auf der Ostseite umgrenzen, weisen eine derart bedeutende Einschniirung 
auf, dafd die HUgel durch einen Tunnel durchbrocben werden konnten und die Wasser 
des Sees nunmebr nicbt allein nacb dem Japaniscben Meer sondern aucb nacb dem freien 
Ozean zu abfliefsen. Im Siiden dieser Querdepression liegt ein maobtiger Gebirgsknoten,^ 
welcber seine Verzweigungen nacb den verscbiedensten Ricbtungen entsendet. Nicbt wenigea 
als vier Provinzen treten in dem Enoten zusammen. Der Taisbaku-Gebirgsknotecr 
sendet einen Zweig nacb N und NO, SO und SW. Der sudwestwarte gericbtete Zweig geb- 
iiber in den sicbelformig gekrlimmten Zug der Vulkane Sbirane, Azuma und Asama. SU' 
bstlicb vom Asama bricbt das vulkaniscbe Gebirge wie die ganze Innenzone bei den Berge 
Arafune und Ogeta am Hande des Alten Berglandes von Euan to ab. 
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Die Fossa magna. 

In das Gebiet dieses streifen- und muldenfdrmigen, quergestellten Abscbnitts des Insel- 
bogens fallen das Idzu-Massiv, die Hakone- Berge, der Asbitaka-S tock, der 
Fuji, der Pseudozirkus des Fuji, der Tanzawa-St ock, das Eokusbi-Ge- 
birge, die Yatsugatake-Tateshinayama-Eette, die Cbikuma-Berge und das 
Vulkaniscbe Euppengebirge des Yakeyama. 

mUssen auch die kristallinischen Schiefer von Quanto die Qrenze der AufseDzone bestimmeD. Wo sich, wio 
es in der Ebene von Yeddo der Fall ist, die Grenze der Eruptivregion, die Spur der grofven Meridianepalte 
nicbt genau verfolgen lafst, da mtissen eben die kristalliniscben Schiefer den Ausschlag geben. 

^) Icb bediene mich bierb^i derselben Nam en, die scbon von Harada angewandt werden sind. 
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